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PREFACE. 



Since the delivery of the latter six of these Lec- 
tures, my time has been so incessantly occupied, 
that I have been unable to bestow upon them that 
correction which I should have wished them to re- 
ceive previously to their publication. Perhaps their 
want of this final polish may be deemed by some 
persons to constitute a merit ; but my respect for 
the public would not have permitted me to spare 
any care or attention in their composition, if the 
necessity of the case had not compelled me to give 
them to the world in their original dress. This must 
be my excuse for any occasional repetitions of argu- 
ment and inaccuracies of language, which may pos- 
sibly be found in them by a critical reader. They 
were taken down at the time of delivery by a short- 



hand writer ; the matter, in the selection of which 
no slight diligence had been employed, having 
been previously prepared; and from these notes 
they are now published. 

R. W. HORTON. 

Loodon, June '22nd, 1831. 



•,* These Lectures were printed in their pre- 
sent form, with a view to their separate and suc- 
cessive publication. As each Lecture, with its Title, 
Table of Contents, and Appendix, fills thirty-two 
pages, it is hoped that no inconvenience will arise 
from the pages of the whole volume not being con- 
secutively numbered. 
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Have we a surplus population in a state of destitution 1— The 
t^m " Surplus population" explained. — Instances of Froroe and 
Benendeii. — Second queslJim : Means of providing for our surplus 



population bjrColonintioDKbroadi— Irish Emigration of 1833 tiiid 
1825. — Lanark Settlement id Upper Canada. — Extent of the faci- 
litiet for ColonJzalion. — Expense of Colonization (.-ontrasled with 
tfaai of Hume Maintenance. — Advantage lo the Emigianti and to 
the Colonies, — ^Tliird quealion : Means of providing for our sur- 
plus population ai home. — Surplus Populalton not to be cured hj 
mere Reform of our Political Institutions. — Quotations from Dr. 
Cooper. — His despair of fiuding an adequate remedy. — His sug- 
getlions respecting marriage. — Law of the canton of Berne on that 
subject. — Quolatiuns from M. Duch&tel. — Home Colonies: Ex- 
tract from a letUr on ihissubject. — Expense of Home Colonization. 
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Labourers.-- 'Extract from a paper printed in 189S. — Remission of 
Taxation: already discussed. — Co-operative System. — Extract 
from " the Revolt of the Bees." — Objections to the Co-operative 
System, at a remedy, when put in opposition to Emigration. — The 
Poor Man should have the opportunity of choosing the best mode 
of relief. 
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chine-breaking. — Quotation from Dr. Birkbeck's letter. — Subject 
of Taxation resumed: Misrepresentations of the reasoning in for- 
mer Lectures. — Properly and Exchangeable Value.— Doctrine of 
the right of the labourer, of the present day, to the whole or the 
greater part of what he produces, in combination with the results 
of post labour. — Quotation from Dr. Cooper. — ExchangeaUe Vi- 
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lue. — Property of the holder uf Oovennent Block. — ^Tbe pnr* 
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rative and labouring claases. — Tboie clatsea to be relieved, not hy 
remission of taxes, but by diminution of competition. — Tbe snp- 
porters of tlie Co-operative System perceive tbe inefficacy of re- 
mission of taxes. — But they propose lo txting*itk, instead of 
diminisbing, competition. — Extent to which tbe diminution of com- 
petition is desirable. — Preveoiion of pauperism practicable. — An- 
tborities in support of that ofHnion. 
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Machinery: Publication by tbe Societyfor the Diffusion ofUse- ^ 
ful Knowledge. — ^Hie partial and temporary evils following the 
mtroduction of machinery require a remedy, — Application of the 
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the country. — Transfer of Funded Property. — Effects of indirect 
- taialion. — Distinction between wealth and money. — Coro|>anilive 
wealth of two countries depends on their power of producing ex- 
changeable values. — Importance of fixed capital. — Comparison 
of the productive powers of Great Britain and France. — Advan- 
tage accruing to tbe Operative Classes from llie possession of fixed 



capital. — lafcrence from the contbinalMn of fixed capital witii 
labour, iintsvoiirable to ibe claim of tlie Labonrer to the 
wfcole produce. — Due abare of tbe Labourer: duly of Go- 
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DEDICATION. 



To ae Bight HonourabU B. WILMOT HORTON. 

Snt, 

Tss Clou xUcted Jrom the Mea^ert of thu Imtitutiom for 
the purjMM tf imatigatiitg, under your tuperintatdene^, tkt 
Caum of theDirtrea atpreunt exiiting among tie labourite 
popuUtioH of the Utdted Kingdom, and the moit e^ciaU reme* 
diet for the ail, were naturally detirous, after having experi- 
enced the bene/it of your inttructiota onthete importajtt subftcta, 
that their Felloai Membera should participate in the tame ad- 
vantage ! and thty ap-e therefore happy to learn that you mere 
not indiipoted to deliver to the Members at large a teriei tf 
Lectures illuitrative of these and other branches of Political 
EfionoBn/. But previous to the delivery of those Lecturei^ 
they eontidered that the perusal of the follomn'g pages might 
be advantageous to the rest of the Members i and having./or ' 
tIm.reasoH, determined to publish them, there could be but one 
cpinion that it was their imperative duty to dedicate to you the 
fruits i^your own labours. 

In performing this duty they have first to acknomledge, with. 

the warmest feelings of gratitude, the deep sense they entertain 

of your condescension, in affording an almost isolated example 

of a Gentleman in your rank in life familiarly commtmcttting 
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vabiabU mformatioK to a Clou eomittiMg priitdpalhf of Opera- 
tive Mechaiaa, and patientfy paaa^ tknmgk the kud tf cate- 
ehetieal ordeal to wkkk you Aove vohtntarify mbmUted. Bai 
tftkote «Ao move m an elevated ipkere wmdd mart freqmaabf 
mingle with the huwtbler individxaU who contitvte the great 
bulk cf the population, — if, as you have dome, thof would 
freely impart the knowledge mhiok a^neneo tmd leiaurt have 
enabled them to acquire, and would that avail themxhxM t^op- 
portumtiet of ateertaimng, by personal obtervation, the pn^reu 
of intellectuat development a m o ng tt their inferiors in the gift* 
oj fortune, there it great probability that mutual benefit would 
result from such inter-comsnunication >—that the rich would 
form a more accurate opinson of the sentiments, feelmp and 
capabilities of the md^ng and lower classes, and that, » the 
minds of the latter, real respect would be suistituted for its 
merely exterior manifestatum. 

Desirous of ctnaidering the subjects tdaeh thef Have had the 
honour of studying under your direction, simply at parts of the 
important science of POLITICJL BCONOMT, and entertaimng 
£stimslar sentimeatt among theaisehes on poUtieal questions, 
the Merhbers of the Class were particularly gratified 6y your 
. deelaratieh, at their _firtt Meeting, that the prineipltt vAicft 
ynu were desirous of inculcating depended rather upon malfae- 
niiUica] than upon moral reasoning, and might be adapted by 
individuals of every shade (f political opiniOH. To the subjects 
of EiliOBATiON and COLOmzATiOH many of the Class had 
never directed their attention till their recient interviews with 
you; some had oecasumally bestowed a transient thought upon 
them, but had imbibed an qjnnton that they were {to use the 
words of M. Duchdtel) "alarming and impntcncable" eipe- 
dietdi ; while others, not having sufficiently considered the effitct 
of excessive competition on the fate of IVt^es, were strongly im- 
pressed with the general belief, that remission ^ "Dixalionwould 
permanently ben^ tkt manual labourer. 'IHey therefore fed 
much satisfaction in bearing testimont/ to the able and distinct 
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r iawMchj/ou have demomtrated Atfallacjf rftueh pre- 
conceived opinitnu, and the efficacy of the propoted meamret, at 
remedies for the evil of redundancy in the supply of labour, 
combining^ in an eminent degree, the advantages o^ wonon^, 
humanity, praCtieabiUty and promptitude. 

Of the deep interest which the Members of the Class have 
taken in this itweatigation, — of their anxiety to arrive at the 
truth, and of tltev competency to exercise a dispassionate and 
impartial judgment, the trouble they have given you to antaer 
a multiplicity of que^ions, to solve a variety of doubts, and oc- 
casionally to reconcile cv^icting opinions, will enable you to 
form an adequate estimate. The Prtjpoaliom to which they have 
unanimously agreed were not the result of hasty and sudden im- 
pulse, but of cool and delibe r att t a m nctiou ; andin thus retpect- 
faUy tiering them to your acceptance, while they reiterate the 
acknoahdgmeM of their great obligations to you as their In- 
structor, they venture to express a hope that their conduct, as 
your PupHs, has r^lecttd no £scredit on themselva, or the va- 
tuabU Institution of which they are Members. 

In conclusion, they beg to express their sincere wishes that 
yow' philanthropic and long-cbntinued exertions to banish Po' 
verty and Wr^chednessfrom the cottage cfthe humble Labourer, 
may be speedily rewarded by succeu even surpassing your own 
anticipations, and to subscribe thenuelves, with every sentiment 
if respect and gratitude. 

Sir, 

' Your most obedient humble Servants, 

THE MEMBERS OF THE CLJSS. 

London Mechuuct' IntthutuHi, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



Letter from TWn/y Mem&tn «f the jAfNDON MscBJNlcf 
Institution to the Bight Hon. R. Wiluot, Hortok, 

LoDdon Mechanict' InftitutiM, 
c S9 Southtrnpton Buildii^ October 1830. 

V^the nndenigned Members of the Lokdok Mechanic^ 
Ihstitution, have received the Reports of the Emigration 
Committees, aa well as your vartoiu " Series on the Coma and 
Memedies <^ Pauperism," &c. whidi you transmitted to Dr. 
BiBKBBCK for the use of this iDUitutioo, and for which we 
beK to return you our best thanks. 

In pursuinfj the investig»tioo of the causes of the preanng 
distress prevailing smtNig the labouriog dasses, we are de- 
sirous of havioeyour assiwaaoe, wiA a view to aseatain what 
are the most efficient and most practicable tiemadiea capable 
of immediate ad<^itioii. We unaerMand that you would not 
be indisposed to assist us in such investig^itHi. We tbero- 
ftwe re^ectfully request that you will tavour us with the wi^ 
vantages t^ your long-continued application to this important 
subject, by pointiDe oat particular portions of it for our con- 
sideration, at occasuMud meetings to be appointed at your own 
convenieoce. 

We have the honour to be, Sait 

Tour most obedient humble Servants, 

JAHBS F. BLAKE, HENRY HOWELL, 

JOHN DAVIS. G. G. WARP, 

R. A. PHELPS, JOHN MORRIS, 

CHARLESJ.READBR, SAMUEL PRESTON, 

SAMUEL HOUGH, CHARLE8 LANE, . 

JOHN NICHOLS. JOHN GREGORY, 

THOMAS DAKIN, JOHN HEMMING, 

THOMAS SMYTHE, HENRY HETHERlNaTON, 

- J. LOGAN GROVER, P. W. PIGGOTT, 

THOMAS HOLMES. JOHN MDUFF., 
To the Right Hon. M. Wilmot Horton, 
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7%e B^M HonourabU R. WiLMOT HORTOl^s Anmerto the 
■preceding Lette): 

GeuUeilifo^ 

In answer to your letter, in which you request me to assist 
you in investigating the causes of the present distress among ' 
portjons of the lamuring classes, I beg to assure yon that I 
shall have the greatest satisfaction in snording yon sM the as- 
sistance in mv power. 

I feel confident that I shall be able to impress upon your 
minds certain important and vital truths, tmtversaliy affecting 
the condition of those classes which depend mainly on the 
wages of labour for their well-being ; such truths being equally 
applicable in countries, whether taxed or untaxed, or with or 
Vithout fixed capital, operating in combination with labour. 

I hope alto that I shall, bj pointing out a very ample and 
^aCtical system of analysisTnot only enable you to detect mamf 
jTdSaeies which are now prevalent, but fecilitste the means of 
your detecting any ttdlacies of a similar natiH-e which shw in 
future be attempted. I do not advert to fallacies depeaaont 
pmnsn Moral reascning. Altfaoi^ I may cantiider certain 
pnvtlent optntons-<tf that nature as AUwiousv I have not the 
})resuinption to put mymHtfonmti to wtetimt to work any 
change in your mmdi ott such mbjeott. I advert to fiUlades 
wbiefi arc proroulgated la ditroct <k£aD«s Of potttiv» testunoay 
«nd (irithmAioal^ou)atioii,nnd wMchOll^1teql»e:f»jh9«s<■ 
pcl|«fy M ownpel tke asteM «o thtiir TefblWi«i of 8VC97 reuoo- 
able aodlionest miad. 

The tenor of any exp)anati«a whtdi I miiy give you would 
bejulf ofopp^KUiiA*, ifgivebtoa felect'dass m madta^es in 
the most democr«ti(»l state of ^e American Union, as it is te 
yourselves, livingiindertnonarchicalinstitutiMiB. Myopinious ' 
will not relate to forms of government or to the policy of 
changes of institutions, but to mere matters of fact. 

In the coiirseof theseinquiries I shall alwa^ state, in clear 
terms, t/ie precise propositions which I am attempting to prove,' 

tigftticm. 
manner, 
iveloped 
ch those 
mesof- 
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I am abo extrenwly danrovs dial you ihoold draw iqia 
dedaratiDb amone vourselvea, expressive of vour denre to 
pamu Me trutk^- inaqModcntly of its collateral eSect on any 
opinicms that yon -may flnteitain. 

I remaio, OeDtlemen, 

Tour Ulhfiil humble Servant, 
B. W. HORTON, 



Ltlter fiem ifu MenAers qf the CtOtt to the Right HonounAU 
JB. WlUlOT "HOSTON, in Re^y to the preceding. 

LondtHi MwhnriM' IbidtuliM, 
gjp WSmthwiptonBMUiaAOcmbM-US^ 

III ire^rence to your suggestion, we, the Members of the 

Class fbr investigaUng the causes and remedies of die pressbir 

distress prevailing among the labouring classes, hare Co hesi- 
tation in individually assuring you that we shall pnrsae die 

inqiury with the exclusive desire of arriving w.the truth. 
We have the honour to b^ Sir, 

Your moM ob«<fiait haodde Senranta, - 

Javei F&kde&ick Blakb {Secretary to the Gtatt)' » Tk^rton- 
•qusre, Islmgtdn. 

CdABiiU Lair iCuietlator to the ClMr), S Wfaamffl-ftivel, Vitm- 
b\ay-Mpium. 
. Jonr Dim, AtchittctiKil Dnngtcaman, W Oreal Chmad-vtml. 

S. A. Philps, XO 54yvM>uT-9tr«et, Eutoor^quwN. 

Chaklbs John Reader, Bookseller, 89 Bell Yaid. Linocdn's Inn. 

Samuel Hocoh, Whiteimith, 39 ChArles-atreet, Hatton-gsiden. 

JoBN Nichols, Printer, 87 Mai^taiet-street, Wilmington-square. 

Thomas Dakih, Chemist, S9 Abchurch-lane, Lombard-street. 

John M'Duff, Turner, 6 Edmund-place, Aldersgate-stnet. 

Heitet Howbll, Tailor, 4 Ai^ll-street. 

ibHH Losan GaovEK, Clerk, 48 Gumming-Btreet, Pentonvllle. 

-TaVMAB HoLUEsl Boot-maker, 1 Cross-street, OoJ^an-squane. 

Thomas Shttbb, Clerk, 35 Macclesfield-atreet, City-road. 

JoHK MoBus, Painter, 99 MouM-street, Groavenor-gquare. 

Samuel Pkbston, Schoolmaster, 6 Ctiad's-row, King'i-cross. 

'John ORBOonr, Painter, 10 St. Jamea's-stTeet, Clerkenwell' 

JdBy.Hziom'o, 51 Pentoo-Btreet, Pentonville. 

-ihiiiT HRHBtmOTOK, Printer, 18 KJbwMe-street, Holbani. 

'GfeaftsB Osaaii WAas, Agricukmral aadUoaMBtie Uadiine Maker. 
30 Union-Btreei. ■ 

Peteb William Pioooit, Mathematical Instrument Maker, 4 Pen- 
ton-street, Walworth. 
. To the Bight Hon. R. Wilmol Horton. 



RESOLUTIONS 

AGREED TO BY THE CLASS. . 

London Mechanics' Iiutitutioiw 

Soitthampton Buildiiwi, 
Thundajr, NoTcmber IStE, 1830. 
The Members of a Oass for studying under the superinten- 
dence of the Right Hon. ILWilmot Hobton, that branch 
of the Science of Politicai. Econoht which comprehends 
an investigation of the circumstances influencing the Rate of 
Wages, together with the causes of distress amongst thoK ' 
classes of society which depend exclusively upon labour for 
their subsistence, and the most efficient remedies for the evil 
(particularly with reference to the distress at present existing 
anumest the labouring classes in the United Kingdom), have 
ezammed the work entitled " Causes and Remedies (^ Pav^ 
perism," by the Right Hoh. R. Wilmot Horton, the Reports 
of the Emigration Committees, with the evidence given before 
them, and other documents submitted to their inspection by 
that Gentleman ; and have also attentively listened to his illu5> 
trations of the subject, together with his replies to the nume- 
rous quesdons proposed to him by different Members of the 
Class at several successive interviews, during which he has 
. minutely explained his own views of Emigration and Coloni- 
zation, as efficient and practicable remedies for the privations of 
the labouring classes of the community ; and, after giving to 
the investigation all tlie attention which its importance d&- 
inanded, they have unanimously agreed, at a numerous meet- 
ing of the Class held here this evenmg, to the under-mentioned 
Propositions, viz. 

1. 
TWt commodities in excess, as compared widi the demand 
for ihem, are inevitably depreciated in value, if they are 
brought into the market for sale : and that labour, when 
brought into the market, so far partakes of the nature of 
commodities, that it is inevitably (lepreciated in value when- 
ever it is in excess, as compared with the demand. 

2. 
Tlut diere is an excess, of the su|^Iy of labour, as com- 
pared with the demand for it, amongst many of the operative 
and labouring classes in the United Kingdom ; and that pau- 
perism, degnidaUon, and sufieriog are the consequences of 
(hat state m things. 

S. 
That, to remedy such evils, either more labour niust be 



draiaaded, or ku labour supplied; Hid that, duIms cMie or 
otb«r of these' conditions can be satisfied, tbe evil is without 
remedy. 

' ♦• 
That there do not appear to be any nahtral and unforced 
means of profitably increasing the demand for' labour in the 
United Kingdom to such an extent as to absorb the existing 
redundancy of the supply of labour, and thereby afford an 
effectual remedy for tne evil by tbe first of tbe alternatives 
proposed, viz. an increase of demand for labour. 



That for the purpose of remedying the evil by tBe se- 
cond of those alternatives, viz. tbe dmiiiiution gf the supply of 
labour, Emioration, upon an extended scale, to our colonial 
-possessions, if regulated uid asn^d, and conducted upon 
those sound principles ab-eoAf acted upon, presents an imm^ 
diate, certam, humane, and specific remedy for the evil in 
question, so &r as those who are specially sufibring under it 
are ccmcemed: with the certain^ that the-reinoval of the re- 
dundant labourers could occasion no injuiy to the labouring 
classes remaining at home, and the probability that tbe latter 
might be materially benefited by the measure^ 



Tbat the humanity of tbe proposed measure is unquestion- 
- able, because the voluntary location of industrious and able- 
bodied labourers on a fertile soil, and in a healthy climate, 
in any of the Cdonies, is infinitely preferable to the inv<Jun- 
taiy idleness, poverty, and d^radation of the pauperized la- 
boarers of the United Kingdom ; and present^ in a striking 
point of view, the contrast between competence, independence, 
and happiness on the one hand, and destitution, dependence, 
and misery on the other. And fiirther, tbat although locell 
attachments may induce some to prefer hopeless wretchedness, 
for themselves and their posterity, on toe spot where they - 
happen to exist, to the enjoyment of comfort tmd security in 
another country, this prereren<% affords no reason for with- 
hdding front others tbe opportnnUy of avmling themsdves of 
the more beneficial alternative. 



That, looking at tJie proposed remedy simply as a mea- 
sure: of national polio/, it would be t^^jectionalMe, unless it 
. could be satB&ctority proved, that the total expense of-re>- 



M9VHS Am ndiudu* UboMtnw t^ EatigratMMi«(mld k»4m 
than we expwue wbiclL Aust inantBUtfbe.inainad for nwiftr 
tainuig them at home at the cheapest possible rate. 



That, were not this the ^ase, the fanda for the em{doy- 
ment oi* labour, upon which the prosperity of the labonrine 
classes so much depeud^ would be diminished by the apph- 
c^tion of the proposed remedy. In refereace, Uierefore, to 
National Wealtlu if the expense of Emigration be less than 
the expense of Home-maintenaiice, there would be a decided 
economy, instead of on apparent expense, in the application 
of Nationid Capital to the purposes of ri^lated and assisted 
Emigration. 

9. 

That we bare examined the oridenoe which was takeM 
mm thfl;SHbJ6Ct of Home ClokKUMtian before the EmigrUicn , 
^^cmiDittees; but as Ute expense of that ■caawe dqma£ I4MBI 
tfSiiMMfa and not upon agaeritsmse, we hava no corroet data ufxui 
-vAidi to instJlMte a pracise oaomariMH). We. find, howeMr, 
inpagsSS of ^& 4th iSeriearf lb* "Causes and Rcmctfieaof 
-faBMrism," that the mte of rcJaif ^nted in the Hundred of 
BtdbonuttAe, to an «bl»-bodied puyer, or limner, with* 
wife and three children, is IOj. per week, or £26 per annum; 
whereas the interest, at 4 per cenL of the sum necessary, at 
.the highest estimate^ to efieet the removal and ookauzation of 
that labourer and his fsiioily ia Britiah North Aneriea, vis. 
£80, would'Only be £3 ^., at the highest estinuM. TaJda^ 
thfrWbre, both sums as.petyttuai armwUiei, xk9 gW) by oolo- 
^izi^fin would be £22 l&i. per aWEMUni but, supposing tbtit 
4H!l;anii«al. payment, of £0 llf, Sd. were (o be made for ten 
jears in liquidaticat of the oapital debt of £60 (at the ^d of 
which period ths debt wouU bewfaoUy'discha^fld), the gain 
!wOuld be£16 &■ 9d. AtJFrome, where the eicfiease of main- . 
.tenance has ,aclual]y been broi^t down tcr £15 per £lttiily, 
thcfiaini'wheo taken upon a comparison of a ;wrp£A(a7«Miut^ . 
:Womd be £11 I6s.i and whw taken se ccaopared with an ut- 
jtitbnent p^ia«ntli()iudiiting:t^ debt io ten Ttari. .'thagaiiw 
.wfQjat we low eatiawts oft£i5^ wNild amouiit to £j & . M. 

10. 

That the true test by Vhich the relative condition of the 

- -opwatlTe and labotwiag classes in two difiere&t countries , 

^lay he Accuracdtj ccwi^ned, is not, to be found in a coMpBra" 

4Te:flslHiMtc of thft d40K« of taxnCian in thoae two oouncnas, 



DNMntTibcgitiaMity of Rkbn^whicli tb« Wwamr rtun MMfeire 
iit cttchcoontryidtiring dMejur; bitt^tkepamer^pMMlMt- 

ing naeiaaries and ca^t/ttrti VAieh the iw w y T wgCT in each 
countty actuaUg give. 

That no idiiBinuliDD af th* <akcs can |>ttr mMrt ndy tie- 
nefit any taboariiiK ciau^ wfaib Ae aumber of labounrs in 
lb«t cImb reaniBs u <kBes% art -ooiiq»r«d wiUi tbedcnand tur 
Aeir labour : bttoaun fin eimipetiiion among labooiers to vb- 
tam empldymMit will alwavs hare « tendency to redaoe wages 
to iha htuftt poitit at vtatx the li^Mnrera oananbaiit. 

12. 
That, wheaerer a tax is remitted tipoo a commodity en- 
taring into the lubitual eonnunptton of tin nanoal labourer, 
m oooseqnencA of 'vrfiidi raniMOD Us wagea become imsv 
v alm a ble in eaduoge wainat snch oonmodity, ikatdd the U- 
boKttMrket bedtnde^ ooerttoded at the ptiiod i^ andi ra- 
tBisskxia it is eoatrnry ta«ll theoretical raaaming in rmpcet 
to tba ^iMti of cempetition in radadiw price, and » 



ported by expwienoe, that the nmniMl 1 wonMr should rrioM 
the b«iefit « the diiainutiod of price ; in other werd% Aai 
his wt^ dumid Mot/aU, after avBort time, in oefMeqnenoeof 
(be OBemple^cd kbanrar being willing lo work fi»r a rate of 
wi^es^ minm the ^gabi of the rmltted tax. 

18. 
' That permanent redundancy of labouring population, pro- - 
dncing sach evils, could not exist in any country where there 
Ms an UDllMlteii supi^y of muxerupied JertOe land, wi AIn the . 
t^BCh of parties beginning lo suffer ft^ such redundmcy. 
ConsecpieMly, H* that antimitfd supply of feitile tend is to be 
faubd ic Uie CdtMties, there fteed be no fedunduicy for the 
fiiUre in the VhibtA Kingdom, if the difficulty of me ia^xv- 
Tiention «f dw seft cia be overcome. 



That in the firEt instance, a national e£fbrt ought to be 
Blade to teixme tb« present^ aeekmittttknt, which is too larse 
to be absori)ed in At Colonies as mere labour (which it wooM 
have been bad the emigrants beMi gradually poured in], but 
reqaires to btt'disposed of m actu&l ieeativn noA settlement. In 
the second instance, if means be adopted by whltii, for tiie 
fBtlit«t th« Olonies may themsetves pay (for the purpose «( 
sapplying themselves wiUi labour) the expense of uie passage 



I* 

of em^nnts bom the iqother country, the oaljr-impodlBieDt 
to Uut natoFal and spraUneoua spread c^ labour, which would 
lake place of itself but for the interrention of the sea, will be 
cdectaially and permanently removed. 

15. 
Hiat there are two different sorts of prejodicial conte- , 
qnencea attributed to Emigration I^ its opponents, which are 
utterly incompat^e the one with the odier : — one part; con- 
tending that the vacuum (as it is called) nill be filled up, and 
^ the evils of pai^Kiisin reintroduced; while the other main- 
tains that there will be no Uboar (brthcwning, and that die 
rise of wages will extinguish profits. 

16. - 

That in reply to the first class of -ol^eetors, it may be 
ftated, that if the debt incurred by the removal of paupers be 
paid off befOTe fiesh pauperimi can, by the laws of nature, 
be reproduced as the direct or indirect conseqoence of Emi- 
gration, the possibility of its ultimate reproduction is no ar- 
gument against the measure, because thta reproducti<»i will 
neither diminish the sum of actual happiness which will be 
created by the measure in the first instance, nor the actual 
■aving ejected t^ it. And agun, that if r^roduced at ail, 
panperi»n will not be reproduced in matses, but tlamfy and 
pr(^e$$ivehf ; when it may be drained off without the posn- 
bUi^ of accumulation, instead of its remaining, as it has done, 
.a d^ weight and expense to the country. 



That it may be' urged, in answer' to the second class of 
objectors, that machinery will always supply the want of- any 
portion id emigrated labour, should sucn an inamv^iience 
(which is very improbable) ever occur; and that, in point of 
fact, at this moment, owi|^ to the redundancy and consequent 
-cheapness of labour, ma<£inery is absolutely k^t back, both 
in manufiictures and agriculture. . 

18. 

That, for the preceding reasons, Ehiqbatioh, upon the 
principles laid down in the Reports and Evidence of the Emi- ~ 

Sation Committees, and in Uie Right Hon. R. Wilmot 
orton's work, entitled " Causes and Remedies of Pau- 
perism," as a national me«sure of relief for able-bodied pau- 
perism, deserves the support of Parliament and the country. 
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Letter Jrom the Sight, Honourable R. WjLMOT HoRTON, to 
Dr. BisrBScrt President of the London Mschjnic^ 
Jnstitvtiqn. 

Sudbrook PiA, Petenhtni, 
Ocldwr SStfa, 1830. 
My deBr Sir, 
. As we ihqiniy by the Select C^asi at the Londcn Me- 
duDiCs' LutnotioD, into tbe Causes and Heraedies of the ex- 
isting distress HDioDg Ae labouring classes, is now in decided 
[wogress, I am induced to give yon a sketch of those topics 
' upon irt^ch I riiaU invUe (he Class to come nitimately to cer- 
tain spedfic ResdntHNis. ' 

The whole difficdtty of tbe present crisis appears to me to 
be -mvolved in one sentence wtiich I have observed in a late 
-publication. The opini<m is there offered, that "if the man 
o^jMwenhr WHICH is imivitable, and the mass of popular 
fM-ce whKh is incalculable, ate to be hallooed on against the 
lAote frame of oiTilized society, — revolution, &c Stc. most 
foHow." 

Why is this mass of poverty to be inevitable? 
If mt people are to be told that their pauperism, and 
that poverty which is consequent on the existence of pau- 
perism, are mevitable, I much suspect that they will not want 
to be " hallooed on " agunst the fmme of civilized society. In 
point of fiu:t, the case of the paupers agiunst existing insti- 
tutions would be com^dete. They would say, ** We ctmnat 
be worse off under a revt^ution ; we may be materially better." 
TdoBS. Dochttd says, (p^ 358 of his Essay on Charity,) " Si 
la clvilisatitm ne r^ptuioait pas ses bienfkits snr Fespece hp- 
maine toute enti^re, die ne serait qu'une am^re derision et 
one moDstrueuse inimiit^." Apply that test to the civili- 
' zation of Gngland, ana especially oTIreland, as it now exists, 
ami I i^ree entir^y with the sentiment. ■ There is, however, 
no danger of being obligM to come to the conclusion, as a 
praetieftl cooclusimi, provided that passion and indolence, the 
tvpes of innooation and prescription, (in the worst sense of 
tnose terms,) be soccessfuUy combated. 

Su[^>osing the able>bodied pauperism of the empire to be 
employed or removed, and the remaining labour to have its 
due reward, in other words, to receive wages snfiicient to 
Maintain it, upcm an average and with prudence, independent 
of charity, whether compiHsory or voluntary, — what would it 
avail the revoJationist to *■ haUoo on " the helpless poverty 
of the country, the <AA, the sick, the young, when able-bodied 
pauperism, that which constitutes "the incalculable mass of 
pedlar fierce," shall have been removed -or employed, which- 



IB 

cm naoaxce is most for the hitppiness of the putia iheiq- 
telves? 

I taaat that the labouring and operative classes general^ 
can never, onder the qattire o£ things, be Sd a sound statC) 
thonj^ eai|)loyed, as long as theie is a mass of unemployed 
labour behind them, beating down their wag^ ^yieOpuTetitioi^ 
and absorbing much of tl)« vedfh ■of -s^ci^ty* n^ucb vpuld 
otherwise be ^f>Ued to productive pwrppWi^iuviBr the foim' 
of wages of labour, instead of beii^ dsYoted 10 the vf^untary 
or coiiq>uIsory msintenfuice of paupefiBin. 

I auert thi^ no remission of taxfltion^fl^qre^h Ibe di^eas^i 
djorliori, none that would be compatU^e^^ tb? pieservatio* 
pf &ith with the public creditor, nfm jfn^fiittfbiifiwfitf 'fet-e 
NUTBOTKD. In tli&t- cBse, the state wouk) cefne t« 'fintpky 
An innnense number of s^ldjeni SBJJarf» «iMifhfuiics»-«rtifiGeF% 
and labourers, who would drop Wfl g}^Upd lAboiurHK»rIuit 
and depress it still more. It is -very true, Uwt, under such a 
's (irapofisible if we Mv to continue a satkm) tli# tW- 
') ««4tP 



puladon generally would have that money to spend, i .^ 
employ Iwour, which the stats now has i but JijNre wfouJiJ be a 
■narket lost and a market sained. In fh^ first in^tan^g, qiich 
aggravated distress would oe the convfqMWW. In ^ «a^ 
wee would-be an addition to the aotiofwl -Wffl^h, ffimtw4 
bv one simple £ict, viz. the degree in w^uik the pe^le ear 
floyei then- regained tajt more prvductifit^ th^ the 4^te Wr 
■ph^ied it. But this gain never could me^ the evil* wbifi^vV 
that of vwre supply ai labour than w^mp^td, No «muiua1 
labourer can rettm amy intnisnim of taxation n» bmg.wi ikt 
•ble>bodie4 wwmplayed pauper js bfftiwd Uvt ready t» wmk. 
4dieerJutly and willingly for his ftamer wagetw niimt theiAF 
remitted. This is even true with n/mfict skiU^ IpbwM'i 
where there are pai^»er luiechuiipp wA #rtififiW»iWie«ipl(B»d 
and seeking employment : bu^ a^^jhtfi^Js always oKve frliWB 
monopoly (howevar numerous the .pppulutiofi) in skilled Ifi- 
bouE, the nuieful «ffi>ct of psivff f^dfpistiltiQQ fyad^ tbMC 411 
earlier limit. 

I assert that poverty, in-its^oflly .daiEi0H<wa «4i»e with r»^ 
enc« tothe institiUions of a sitate, (thatis »fmpfx'ism")vi»y 
be effectually cuFed, without pr^iidice to any olosi^ without 
the didocation of any institution, without the:f)lighte8t obange 
of " things as they are," and at a Ifws fixponse ttvm is now oo- 
tuaUy incurred in its mftptenaoce. 

Is it to the i^lo^stoftbe ctaiBervsdffe prinmple piisbedto 
an extreme^ that I appeal? Certainly not Is it to>the inrtt- 
Ucnial abettors of extreme change, xesting-m pamton and^not. 
on.pEincipW Certaiolynot Is iCto those who havenvorkedoR 
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the igncvanee of die labouring claases, and Mttwortbiljr carried 
&vour with them under the pTeteXt <^ caring their poverty hy 
remissions of iBxatiwi ? Still less. I ask a verdict from twenty 
educated mechaoics, who may be considered as the natural 
representatiTes of the openUive and labouring classes of this 
fouDtry. It k of no sort of importance to me what arc the pt^ 
litical opiniiHtb of the Members of this Class, which yoa have 
been so c^liging as to prepare for me. I appeal to uiem, not 
as politicians, but as educaied mei, capable of understimding 
the force of niatfaematica) troth, and too hooest to di^inse 
their (^Muicns; am) I call upon them to agree with, absdntelv^ 
or lo explain their dissent from, that cmisecutiviB series of plam 
and simple propositians which I have placed in their bands. 

The present momenta is a crisis which ^lows of no com* 
promise. Ktbe intolerableevil of a mass of discontoited, un- 
employed pauperism can be cured, under the conditions i^ich 
I have spedfied, and under our existing Institutiona, that man 
who wouhl not consent to that cure because he bears an enmiQr 
to diose institutions, would act a most unjusdfiable part. 

If this core can be effected) it is demonstrable tluit our in- 
stitutions are not kxclusitelt responsible fer its existence. 
If our msdtutions ought to be altogether changed, — in other 
words, if we ought to pass through greater or less phases of 
revoIutiDn, — let tlie arguments for that change rest upon sound 
- and genuine, and not on &lse and ^mrious grounds. Let us 
relieve the suffering that exists, and then we may, without fear 
and without reproach, canvass the fjreat and awful question, 
whether the existing institutions of (he British empire demand 
an extetisive change. I speak not of Befitrm^ but of extreme 
change. 

In the following extract from ** A Letter to a Friend in 
Paris on our Policy witJi reelect to France," which 1 pub- 
lished in March last, I thus expressed myself in.reference to 
R^rm. 

"There is a Commoa-teiue CZaSj' growing up in France 
and in England. The members of this class are desirous of 
steering an impartial course between prescription and innova- 
tion, between the pr^udices <^ the aristocracy and the pa^ 
nons of the mob. They are desiroos of maintaining constitu- 
tional and limited monarchy, as inore suited to the conservfr- 
. don of genuine liberty than any extreme form of government. 
They are advocates for amdioration and improvement, and 
for correcting the 'wisdom of our ancestors ' by the stores of 
modem scarce and improved opmions." 

Let the nwer cUsscs act upon the -avowed and dedared 
principle on which the Members of this Select Class are comr 



bitied, " lo pursttB tiifi truth, the whole tnuh,.and iK^iDgbM 
2be truth;" let them receive with equal sc^ticism The doo 
trines of the Whig* the l^o'?-) ^tiA the demaeogue, bat acknoi^ 
ledgt the ^vti with equal nVour, whether it proceed from the 
.palace or the hovel ; and, come vkat willf iodvly at large uvsv 
profit by their inquiries. 

Who has.ever attempted to iqipealto^AerviuoRoflhelDwer 
classes ? They have be^i left sn easy, a neolected, and there- 
fore a willing prey ibr the purposes dT the denagt^e, wfaoK 
personal objects haTe been furthered by thdr credulity. The 
more they ats really educated, the tuDre'tlwy ore raised in the 
scale of intelligence, the more perfect will the inttitQtloiu of 
the state become ; not made so by frantic viol^ncek bat by 
lemperate and reasonable improTement^ 

If I had the pow^, I would select the moat libellous abuafr 
of " things as they ore," and, instead of proBccutin^ Jura, 
summon him to the bar of the House of Commoos, and a^dk 
him to praoe hit cote. I would allow him couuad to assist 
him, .and unboimded access to all official documents. The. 
prinrapie on which I would do this would be simply ex- 
pressed, were I to address such a man in these wch^b: " If 
yotir case be true, — if it can be made out,— if it cannot 
be shown to be a mere medle|r of ^9ehoodj,-r-tbe ptcmle 
ought to call, and loudly, for extreme cbsnge. Op the other 
hand, if you fail altogether in nuking out your esse, and sp^ 
pear to be a systematic deceiver for unworthy pnrposes, the 
people, if ^eir sentiments be bimcst and just, and esbwially 
the operative classes, ought to be the first to mark weir n- 
probation of such cwiduct." 

My opinion is, that if able-bodied pauperism were i^ 
mdved, time would not be so flourishing a-countrv on the face 
of the globe as our own. I have ^so. anc^cr opinion, that 
thegr^ mass cf the people are soutid,-7-hi other words, that 
they are amenable to reason and truth ; and if the Contdtution 
cumOt m^nly stand the test of those quaUties, let it perish. 

I will therefore devote myself to uie task of enabling the 
lower classes 10 detect fallades, from whomsoever they ra^ 
{iroceed. Idonot in theleastwaot them to adopt anyopinionB 
of mine which are nc4 fionnded in nMhematlcal truth, which 
BO inteltigent and honest mind, can reust. The indiscriminate 
.b)«)ding togethei* of <q)iiucKU, part of which depend upon ma- 
thema^cal, imd part upon moral reasoningj b the key to the 
cflnfusion, doubt .and uncertain^ which are the striking cba> 
racteristics of the times in which we live. 

I will merely add, that, however anxious I stay fed to have 
my propositions assented to, I will wiut with patience until the 



snfejeet ha^ dndovone, <» tlw part of the Select Clow, d>s 
most amended ana minute inTMtigstlon. 
' If I succeed in «ffiscting uty good bv wem of thii ezperi- 
meti^ it will be mainly owing to di« kind abd generous ai> 
slstance whidh I have reotived from you. 
Believe me, then, my deat Sir, 

With perfect esteem, 
Yonr obliged and feilbful 

R. W. HORTON. 



iJetter from Dr. BlSMBECX to the Bigflt Hon. R. WtLUOT 
HorTON, in Reply to the preceding. 

^ Brokd Street. 
Novonber 30. 1830. 
My dear Sir, 

I perused with peculiar pleasure and int«rest, (be ex{danti- 
Utry Letter which you obligingly addressed to me. That yon 
have felt sotj^ed with the arrugements mods at the London 
Meohahic^ Imstitdtiok for the inquiries md discussioiQ.iQ 
which you desired to be engaged, is most gratifying to hew. 
TbU you will be jio less satisfied with the refluus, — which I 
wtahedf to obtain before I rsplied to yow comniunicatii:^^^ 
I confidently anticipate. 

With all the sentimenta which -that letter eonTeysi I do 
moat tmequivocally concur ; and in an eapeclal d^ree with 
the fcdlowmg paragraph, involving, if I mistake not my own 
motives, oneof the most powerful t^ which I have ever be^ 
inAnenced. After having asked, " Who has erer attempted to 
appeal to-ihe reason of the lower classes ? " you proceed to 
dedare, *' The more tfa^ ar« really educated, the njore they 
are nuBod in the scale irf int^genj», the more pwfeet will dw 
institutions of die state become^ not made so by frantic vio- 
lence, but by temperate and reasonable improvement" Ir 
this avowaJ, which, cOnnd^tng the qnarter from wh^ce it 
comes, 1 de^a most idiporlant, I Gnd a etHisolatory vindlc*- 
tioB of certain nleasures with which I hftve b^n, and still am* 
deeply im[dicst«d : measures v^ich many h<»iest and keenly 
invcstigatii^ mindt bave viewed with solicitude bordering on 
i4)preheBsioo, but which no individual -vAluiog a character tor 
int^rity or intelligenci^ would at this day decidedly condemot 
At the outset <a this undertaking, it afibrdod me no c<»n- 
mon satisfiunion to find ^i dl^jbsed to uipeal to the reason 
of the lower passes ; and that you were deshvus to hove foe 
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your uidtton fvrsaos whom I might selsct. I knew, ta I Uica 
■tated to you, that I could place within jrour reach, minds at 
once powerful oqd uiiaophisticated ; intensely de^ring to dis- . 
cover what was true, and willing to acknowledge their convict 
tion, if truth and truth alone were presented to them. I was 
aware that some might have formed erroneous opinions, and 
that others might have become prejudiced, in regard to the in- 
teresting topics that jou proposed to submit to their consi- 
deration. I knew, moreover, that tn a few there existed a 



species of mental tenacitv, which would render it difficult even 
for demonstration itself, to detach them from the doctrines 
they had embraced. But I soon perceived that you were pre- 
pared to lay a broad and substantial foundation of unque^ 
tionable facts, and that you would conduct your argument in 
the most incontrovertible manner ; that is to say, arithmetically, 
or matbematicaUy. Hence, although apprised of the sources 
to which some of these intelligent persons had applied for 
polhical information, I entertained no feara for your ultimate 
success. I believe indeed, that it will be found ineffectual as 
well as dangerous, for any orator or writer, however dexter- 
ous, ** to indu^ in mendacious propensities in the face of 
arithmetic." How you have succeeded, the propositions ema- 
nating from yonr pupils, (if I may be allowed so to call these 
honest and ardent tn<iuirers,) conclusively testify. These pro- 

rffiitions, which I faavejust had the pleasure of perusing, were, 
am informed, after most mature deliberation, adopted unani- 
mously by the class, and therefore exhibit a very instructive proof 
of the power of argument, well and deliberately conducted, in 
producing thorough conviction. The proposiuons, I may add, 
present the subject under a form which will be productive, I 
an)sure,ofthebest effects upon otherminds; and will furnish 
8 lesson and a model, which I venture strongly to recommend 
to the consideration aud imitation of all future investigators of 
national or social economy. After what I have now said, it 
must be superfluous to add, that with each proposition, in all 
its clauses, 1 do absolutely agree. 

With respect to Ehi&ration and Colonizatioh, soably 
and systematically advocated by you, I have indeed for some 
time held (pinions similar to your own. These opinions, 
.however, have been much strengthened and enlargea by the 
privilege which I have lately enjoyed, of partakmg privately 
and along with my fellow members of the Mechanics' Iirsti- 
tution, of your more ample and matured knowledge of these 
ill-appreciated measures. For many years I had been ac- 
customed to look upon remission of taxation, or diminished 
expenditure, and a reform of the representation, as infallible 



means for producingitRtiaiMlailidionition: I now know, that 
if these iinproTements should be effected in the most perfect 
manner, they will not obviate the pressing urgent wants, 
wliich have constituted, and at this moment do constitute, 
our most severe difficulties. Excess of population, absolute 
and relative, is the occasion of our recent and immediate op- 
pression : an excess the result of peace, and the improvement 
of the arts (of the art of medicine particularlij') and of ma- 
chinery, the noblest practical gift of genius to man. Of its 
occurrence proceeding in a great uieasnre, as I believe, from 
the operation of natural laws, and therefore inevitable, I do 
not presume to complain ; especially as I see a remedy pro- 
vided, Rt once nataral and d^htfiu; relieving the country 
in which, even civilized, instructed man becomes a burthen, 
and transferring him to regions, prepared by their salubrity, 
fertility, and want of inhabitanU, — and to such r^ons alone 
should the excess he kindly and carefully transferred,— for 
receiving the labour and skill which may happen to be redun- 
dtmt ; tuns converting them at once into blesuings of perma- 
nent and immeasorable value. 

That your sound, enlightened, and -benevolent views, may 
be speedily and generally adqited and applied, is the sincere 
and anxious hope <^, 

My dear Sir, 

Your very faithful friend, 
GEORGE BIRKBECK. 
Tlu Bight Hon. R. W. Horton. 
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PREFACE. 



As these Lectures are published for the benefit of the Lon- 
don Uechonios' InstitutioD, I feel no delicacy in expressing 
a hope that those vbo purchase them will also purchase the 
" Correspondence" published (in the same form and size) 
by a Select Class of that Institntion ; because I think it de- 
sirable that persons who may take the trouble of reading these 
Lectures, should receive the explanation furnished by that 
Correspondence, of the circumstances which led to their de- 
livery. They are intended, not as scientific essays, but to 
awaken the attention of the working classes to the impor- 
tance of a knowledge of the elementary principles of Political 
Economy, as connected with their peculiar interests and wel- 
fare. 

I beg to express a hope that conclusive inferences will 
not be deduced from any separate Lectures, before the whole 
chain of reasoning on the subjects which they treat has been 
completed. 
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A LECTURE, 



In fartheraDce of the parpew vhich haa been annoanced to 
ou, I am about to attempt the explanation of some prio- 
ip]e8 connected with the Theory of Labour generally, and 
especially of demonstrating the imposubili^ of permanently 
establishing a Minimum of Wages. In the short tilde Thioh 



will be allowed for this Address, it will be impossible for me 
to enter into all the considerations which belong to these sub- 
jects ; bat the points which want of time will oblige me to 
omit, may be conveniently discussed on a futnro occasion. 

Jt is not necessary for me, on this occasion, to enter into a 
discussion of the grounds on which the right of property in 
this country rests. It is sufiScient that I find that right es- 
tablished : and the propositions which I shall submit to you 
are formed in reference to the fact of its existence, as gua- 
ranteed by the laws of England. 

In addressing this Institution, I most be permitted to refer 
to the published " Besolutious" of the Select Class which has 
lately been formed from amongst its members, as to a docu- 
ment with which my audience are already acquainted ; and I 
will read to you the three first of those Resolutions, in which 
the general principle regulating the wages of labour is stated, 
and applied to the actud circumstances of this country at the 
present moment. The first Resolution states the general 
propositions, 

" That commodities in excess, as compared with the de- 
" mand for them, are inevitably depreciated in value, if they 
" are brought into the market for sale : and that labour, 
" when brought into the market, so far partakes of the nature 
" of commodities, that it is inevitably depreciated in value, 
" whenever it is in excess as compared with the demand." 

The next Resolution contains a statement of fact : 

" That there is an excess of the supply of labour, as com- 
'* pared with the demand for it, amongst manydf the ope- 
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" retire and labonriog classes in the United Kiogdom ; and 
" that pauperism, degradation, and suffering, are the consc' 
" quences of that state of things." 

The third deduces from the principle and the facts stated 
io the two preceding Resolutions, the inference, 

" That to remedy snob evils, either more labour mast be 
" demanded, or less labour supplied ; and that, unless one or 
" other of these conditions can be satisfied, the evil is vithout 
" remedy." 

These Besolutions, which I consider undoubtedly correct, 
both as to opinion and fact, leave the question entirely un- 
settled, whether a remedy is to be found in an increase of 
the demand for labour, or in a diminution of the supply, or in 
a combination of both. 

With respect to the principle stated in the first Resolution, 
there are several points connected with it, which I shall not 
be able to discuss this evening. It will not be necessary, I 
imagine, that 1 should enter into a formalproof of the propo-' 
sition, that, in a country such as this, or any other country in 
which property is appropriated, there is always to be found a 
portion of the population who have nothing but their labonr to 
offer iu exchange for the means of snbsistence ; and that the 
labour of those persons (the commodity upon the sale of 
which they depend) must be depreciated in price, when the 
quantity offered is greater than that required by the wants of 
the employers, or, in other words, the purchasers, of labour. 

There is, however, one material difference between labour 
and other commodities when in excess, as compared with the 
existing demand. When th6 quantity of any commodity 
brought into the market is greater than the quantity de- 
manded, if the whole be of equal quality, and no portion be 
withdrawn, the whole falls to one equally low price ; but 
when the quantity of labour in the market is greater than the 
quantity demanded, if no portion be withdrawn, the same 
consequence does not necessarily and immediately follow. 
This may account for a phenomenon which might otherwise 
surprise persons whose attention had not been minutely di- 
rected to this subject ; I mean the fact, that, in many of the 
agricultural districts of this country, notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of a considerable excess of labouring population be- 
yond the natural demand, the labourers voluntarily employed 
by the farmer receive a rate of wages much higher than the 
allowance received by those surplus labourers who are reduced 
to the condition of parish paupers. The reason why the 
wages of the labourer employed under such circumstances are 
not reduced to that rate which is found to be sufficient for 



the maiDteDaiicB of the pauper, ii this : that there is ■ cer- 
tain standard of subsistence and comfort to which the la* - 
boiirer is accustomed, and witboat which, though he will 
continue to work, he will work nnwillinglyj and therefore 
inefficiently ; consequently, if his wa^s were reduced below 
that rate at which he can live more or less according to bis 
accustomed standard, his employer would lose, in the dimi- 
nished results of labour, what he might gain in the reduced 
amount of wages. 

But although the remuneration of the labourer must, in 
order to procure bis efficient services, bave reference to the 
standard of existence to which bis class are accustomed, the 
effect of a redundancy of labouring population, continued 
during a long period, will be, progressively to lower that 
standard, and ultimately to reduce wages far below that point 
at which the willing services of the labourer could originally 
have been obtained. 

In discussing subjects of this nature, at a crisis at which the 
opinions which may be formed may bave a most important 
bearing on existing circumstances, and on the measures which 
may be resorted to, it is desirable to refer to the recorded 
opinions of eminent men, given in past periods, as being free 
from any suspicion of undue bias, which might possibly attach 
to those of a more recent date. I shall refer, therefore, in 
illustration of tbe point which I lun now examining, (the pro- 
gressive alteration of the standard of the labouring classes,) 
to the article " Taxation," in the Supplement to the Eucyclo- 
pcedia Britannica, written, I believe, by Mr. Bicardo, and 
which lays down certain general principles on this subject. 
" If the supply of labour could be suddenly increased when- 
wages rise, that rise would be of no advantage whatever to 
the existing labourers. It would increase their number, but 
it would not enable them to mount in the scale of society, 
or to obtain a greater command of the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life. And, on the other band, if the supply of 
labour could be suddenly diminished when wages fall, that 
fall would merely lessen the number of labourers, without 
having any tendency to degrade the habits or to lower the 
condition of those who survived. But, in tbe actual state 
of things, no rise of wages can ever be counteracted by an 
increas^ supply of workmen coming into the market, until 
eighteen or twenty years after it has taken place ; for there 
are few or no branches of industry in whicb an active and 
skilful labourer can be bred in a shorter period. Dvring 
all this interval, therefore, the labourer is placed in a greatly 
' improved situation. He has a greater supply of wholesome 
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" aod DDtritiooB food ; he has better clothes and better habi- 
" (ations; be is rendered more attentive to personal cleanU- 
" ness; and as he rises higher in the scale of society, he 
" naturally uses more providence and circamspectioD in the 
" forming of matrimonial connexions. In short, big opinions 
" respecting what is necessary for his decent and comfortable 
" subsistence are raised, and the natural rate of wages is in 
" consequence proportional ly augmented. 

" But it is equally impossible suddenly to diminish the 
" number of the labourers when wages fall. Such a diminu- 
" tion cannot, as we have already stated, be effected otber- 
" wise than by the operation of increased mortality, or by 
" a decrease in the number of births. But unless the fall 
" were very sudden and extensive, it would require a con- 
" dderable number of years to render the effects of increased 
" mortality very apparent ; and it is so difficult to change the 
" habits of a people, that, though the demand for labour were 
" to decline, it would, notwithstanding, continue for a while 
" to flow into the market with nearly the same rapidity as 
" before. Nor would the ratio of the increase of population 
" he sufficiently diminished, until the misery occasioned by 
" the restricted demand on the one band, and the undimi- 
" uished supply on the other, had been very generally and 
" widely fell." 

Now I take the liberty of affirming, that it is possStle to 
effect speedily tiiat adjustment of the supply of labour to a 
diminished demand, which the author of this article argues to 
be impossible, except by the labouring classes passing through 
many years of privation and misery. I contend that that se- 
vere ofdeal may be avoided, by enabling those superabundant 
laboorers (who may prefer to parochial relief the possession of 
a fee-simple property in another part of the empire) to remove 
to a colony, where the circumstances which prevented their 
obtaining adequate remuneration in the mother country do 
not exist, and where they and their posterity may enjoy a 
state of permanent comfort and independence. 1 cannot con- 
ceive the frame of mind in which that mau must be, who calls 
it cruelty and insult to offer the means of happiness and inde- 
pendence to one who is suffering misery and degradation, 
merely because he must cross the sea to obtain the benefit. 
What is the case in countries where there is access to unoc- 
cupied fertile land, without the necessity of crossing the sea! 
In the United States, the evils of a redundant population are 
avoided by a continual natural emigration towards tbe fertile 
and anpeopled territories of the Union. Why, then, should 
it not be the policy of an European nation, possessing terri- 



tones eqnally fertile and in want of popnlatioD, to overcome, 

by its capitiu and credit, the difltculty opposed by the inter- 
vention of the sea, and to give to those who may desire them, 
facilities of exchanging a stale of wretchedness and degrada- 
tion for oae of independence and prosperity l * 

Here allow me to read to yon a passage written by an emi- 
D«it author nearly twenty years ago : 

" A redundancy of popnhitioD in the states of ancient 
" Greece made itself visible even to vulgar eyes ; but a re- 
" dnndancy of population in modem Europe never makes 
" itself visible to any but the most enlightened eyes. Ask 
" an ordinary man, ask almost any mao, if the population of 
" bis conntry is too great, — if the popidation of aoy conntir 
" in Europe is, or ever was, too neat. So far, ho will tell 
" you, is it from being too great, that good policy would con- 
" sist in making it, if possible, still greater; and he might 
" quote in his own support the authority of all governments, 
" which are commonly at pains to prevent the emigration of 
" their people, and to give encouragement to marriage. But 
" what if that redundancy of population, which shows itself 
" in modem Europe in the effects of reduced wages and a 
"poor and starving people, should suggest to rulers the 
" policy of ancient Greece, and some time or other recommend 
" colonisation ? " f 

When T had the pleasure of being present here the other 
evening at your anniversary, I heard the names of two most 
distinguished men placed in apposition ; the present Lord 
Chancellor Brougham, who has been the friend, the patron, 
^he advocate of this institution, and liord Chancellor Bacon. 
Whether I may have the satisfaction of seeing the opinions 
which I have put forth, supported by Lord Chancellor 
Brougham, yet remains to be shown ; but I have at least the 
advantage of possessing the authority of Lord Chancellor 
Bacon, one of the most illustrious names that ever floated 
on the tide of time. At the b^npiog of the reign of James 
the First, in consequence of the cessation of the charity for- 
merly distributed by the monasteries, of the depreciation of 
money resulting from the discovery of the mines, and of other 
circumstances which it is unnecessary now to detail, — there 
was a great surplus population (in my sense of the term) in 
England, or, in other words, a great disproportion between 
the supply of labour and the demand for it ; and the elfects of 
that comparative excess of population were universally felt. 
At that time, Ireland, in point of population, held the same 
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ratio towards England, which the British North American 
Provinces, and the other colonial territories of the British 
Crown, DOW bear to the United Kingdom collectively. Lord 
Bacon was applied to as a connseilor of the Crown, for his 
advice as to the means of remedying the evils which existed 
in England ; and he recommended that the surplus population 
of England should be removed to Ireland. 1 need not tell 
you that the population of England did not then amount to 
one half of its present numbers; that cultivation and the 
arts were at that period far less advanced than they now are; 
and that, consequently, there was space enough for progressive 
improvement within the realm of England. But ihere was 
not, at that time, capital which could be profitably applied in 
giving immediate employment at home to the unemployed 
population. Lord Bacon, after remarking tb^ inconvenieDce 
resulting from the disproportion Between the population and 
the means of employment, expressed himself as lollows : 

" Now what an excellent diversion of this inconvenience is 
" ministered by God's providence to your Majesty in this 
" plantation of Ireland, wherein so many families may re- 
" ceive sustentation and fortune, and the discharge of them 
" out of England and Scotland may prevent many seeds of 
"future perturbations; so that it is a^ if a man were 
" troubled for the avoidance of water from the places where 
" he hath built his house, and afterwards should advise vnlk 
" himself to cast those waters and to turn them into floods, 
"pools, or streams, for pleasure, provision, or use. So shall 
" your Majesty on this work have a double commodity, in the 
' ' avoidance of people here, and in making use of them there!' 

The description which Lord Bacon gave of the natural 
advantages of Ireland, in support of his proposal to colonise 
that country, is precisely such as I would g^ve in reference to 
our North American Provinces, if I could command language 
equally forcible. " For this island, it is endued with so many 
" advantages of nature, considering the fruitfulness of the 
" soil, the ports, the rivers, the fisheries, the quarries, the 
" woods, and other materials, and especially the race and ge- 
" neration of men, valiant, hardy, uid active, as it is not 
" easy, no, not on the Continent, to find such confluence of 
" commodities, if the hand of man did join with the hand of 
" Nature." 

Now, is it possible to suppose, although Lord Bacon coun- 
selled emigration from England to Ireland, that he meant to 
say that the soil of England was not fruitful, that she had no 
ports, DO rivers, no fisheries, no quarries, no woods and other 
materials, and that her generation of men was not valiant. 
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hardy, and active ? No, he knew that all these advantages 
existed in England ; but be maintained, in reference to the 
then actual circumstances of England and of Irehmd, that 
which was maintained bv the committee over which I had the 
honour to preside, (the Emigration Committee,) and which f 
have maintained, in reference to the present circnmstances of 
the United Kingdom and of the British Colonies, — he main- 
tained that the population of England was in excess, in rela- 
tlou to the means of profitable employment, and that the 
population of Ireland was in deficiency in relation to those 
means. I tnuntain, that the population of the United King- 
dom is in excess, in relation to the means of profitable em- 
ployment, and that the population of the British colonies is 
in deficiency in relation to those means. Every argument by 
which Lord Bacon's proposal of planting colonies in Ireland 
was supported, may be equally applied to the colonization of 
the surplus population of the United Kingdom in the British 
North American Provinces ; and therefore I have a right to 
quote him as an authority, in counselling emigration as a 
remedy for our existing redundancy of population.* 

But, admitting that Emigration is a measure, humane and 
beneficent to those who avail themselves of it, and unexcep- 
tionable in its consequences towards the remaining portion 
of the labouring classes, — it remains to be inquired, whether 
there are not means of increasing the demand for labour at 
home, and thereby avoiding the necessity of Emigration. 
To this I answer, in the words of the Fourth Resolution of 
the Select Class, that I do not know " any natural and un- 
'* forced means of profitably increasing the demand for bi- 
" hour in the United Kingdom^ to suck an extent as to 
" absorb the existing redundancy of the supply of labour." 
fb the measure most frequently proposed, as calculated to 
increase the demand for labour, I shall have occasion to ad- 
Vert in the course of this address. 

It has been said by an opponent of Emigration, that the 
object of the measure is, to get rid of a certain number of 
people, for the purpose of dividing what ought to belong to 
them, amongst others. With the exception of the word 
" ought," 1 assent to the proposition. I assert, that the 
fund which must, if these people remain at home, be ap- 
propriated to their maintenance in the concHtion of unpro- 
ductive and useless paupers, will f arnisb the means of placing 
them in the condition of productive and useful members of 
society in a colony, and wilt also afford a surplus to he di- 
vided between the Proprietors and Capitalists by whom Ifaey 
* See Appendix, Note B. 
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are maintained, and the remaining labonren vbose wt^s are 
depreciated by their presence. 

It is satisfactory, in reasoning gpon sobjects sncb as these, 
to have particular instances cmT fact, to which the abstract 
propositions under consideration may be applied. 

I beg, therefore, to call yonr attention to the case of a 
town, with whose statistics I have bad occasion to become 
miontely acqnaiated ; I refer to the town of Frome in So- 
mersetshire. The rate-payers of that place, in the course of 
the last Session of ParliameDt, requested me to present a 
petition, praying that they might be enabled to raise money on 
the security of their poor-rates, for the purpose of colonizing 
their redundant pauper popalation, either at home or abroad. 
A considerable portion of the inhabitants of Frome were 
formerly employed in the manafacture of the coarse blue 
cloth worn by sailors. Upon the termination of the war, the 
navy being reduced, the demand for that commodity was 
greatly diminished; the remaining demand being sopptied 
from HuddersGeld and other places, the manufacture became 
extinct at Frome ; and the population previously maintained 
by it, being tethered to the spot by the law of settlement, has 
ever since remained in a state of hopeless pauperism. The 
rate-payers informed me that they had 557 able-bodied men 
receiving assistance from the parochial funds ; for whom no 
kind of profitable employment could be found. The produc- 
tive industry of the town of Frome, therefore, would have 
suffered no diminution, if the whole of these paapers, with their 
families, had been removed. The rate-payers, however, did 
not propose to offer the means of emigration to the whole of 
these persons. They proposed that the number to be allowed 
to emigrate should, io the first instance, be limited to 350 
able-bodied men, together with their families, forming a 
population of 1250 individuals. It appeared that, from piun- 
ful necessity, the expense incurred by the parish for the 
maintenance of this pauper ]iopuIation bad been reduced to 
the low rate of 15/. per annum for a family of five persons, 
or 3750/. per annum for the whole 250 families. Now what 
would have been the pecuniary effect of the emigration of 
those 250 pauper families at the expense of the parish of 
Frome ? From the evidence given before the Emigration 
Committee, I had been induced to consider 80/. as a safe 
estimate of the expense of removing a family of a man, a 
woman, and three children, and colonizing them in one of 
the North American provinces, including every chaise neces- 
sary for enabling them to secure comfort and prosperity by 
easy industry. From information which I hare subsequently 
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received from dilTerent quarters, I now consider tkat estimate 

as far exceeding the necessary expense, and that less than 
half that sum irill probably be more than safficient for the 
purpose. Taking, however, the original estimate of 801., it 
IS evident, that, if that sum were raised upon a perpetual an- 
nuity at four per cent, 37. is. would be the whole annual 
charge occasioned by the emigration of a pauper family, 
whose maintenance at Frome now costs 151. per annum ; con- 
sequently, the diflerence between 31. 44. and 151., wonld be 
a clear annual gain to the rate-payers. But supposing that, 
instead of creating a perpetnal annuity, it were determined 
to pay off this sum of 80/., with interest at 4 per cent, in 
ten years, — in that case an annual sum of 9/. 174. Sd. wonld 
be sufficient for the purpose. The saviog, during the ten 
years, would then be the difference between 91. 17s. 3d. and < 
13/. ; and at the expiration of that period, the parish wonld 
be free from alt charge whatever on account of the emigrant 
family. It is only necessary to maltiply the saving thus ob- 
tained in the case of a single family, by 250, to perceive the 
immense advantage which the parish of Frome would have 
derived from the removal of this unproductive pauper popa- 
lation. I ought here to observe, that this expenditure of 
15/. per annum is far below the average annnal expense of 
maintaining a pauper family of five persons in other parts of 
the kingdom. I am informed that a considerable amount is 
distributed in private charity in Frome, which, of course, is 
as much a deduction from the revenue of those who give it, 
as if it were paid through the medium of the poor-rates. 
The evidence given before the Emigration Committee esta- 
blished the facts, that In the manufacturing districts in Scot- 
land, the expense of maintaining a pauper family of a man, 
a woman, and three children, throughout tfaeyear, could not 
be estimated at less than 201. ; and that, in English counties 
generally, the average expense was 25/. The pecuniary saving, 
therefore, which would be effected by the emigration of re- 
dundant paupers, would in general be much greater than 
might be inferred from the comparatively low estimate given 
at Frome. But if this estimate of 15/. be not an extremely 
low one, what are we to say to the rate of payment which has 
now been imposed in some of the parishes of Sussex, in which 
an able-bodied man, having a wife and three children, is en- 
titled to receive, under the name of wages, whether his labour 
be wanted or not, more than 40/. a year ? for you will find 
that sum to be less than the amount which such a man will 
now claim, at the rate of 2s. 3d. a day in winter, 2s. 6d. in 
summer, and Is. 6d. a week for his third child.* 

* Sre Appendix, Note C. 
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This bringa me to the point irhicb I proposed to coasider, 
— the impossibility of permanentiT egteblishing a minimum 
of wages. Let me illustrate this by referring again to the 
case 01 Frome. There does not appear to be any good reason 
why a pauper at Frome, who is willing to work if he could 
obtain employment, but whom it is not the interest of any 
person there to employ, should not have as much right to 
demand 40/. a year for himself and his family, as a labourer 
in Sussex, who is willing to work, but whom it is not the in- 
terest of any person in his parish to employ. Now, if the 
paupers of Frome had thesamepower of influeociag the rate- 
payers of Frome, which the Sussex laboarers have exercised 
over the rate-payers of their parishes, the result would be, 
that, instead of 3750f. a-year being paid by the rate-payers 
of Frome, for the maintenance of those two hundred and fifty 
families, for whom they were anxious to obtain facilities of 
Colonization, they wotild have to pay annually more than 
10,000/. Tn other words, an additional tax of 62507. would 
be imposed upon the rate-payers, for the maintenance of this 
redundant population. I say " a tax ;" for it is a misnomer 
to call a compulsory payment a rate of wages. "Wages" 
means the price voluntarily agreed to be paid for the labour 
which an employer (in other words, a purchaser) of labour re- 
quires; but compulsory payments are in fact a tax upon 
rent ; for if the former is compelled to pay for labour which 
he does not want, the only way in which he can be reimbursed 
is, by paying less to his landlord. 

But it may be said. Be it so ; we admit that this " minimum 
of wages" is in fact a tax upon the land for the maintenance 
of the poor; and we think it very right and expedient that 
such a tax should be imposed upon the comparatively rich 
and given to the poor. To this I answer, that you cannot 
tbiis diminbh the incomes of the proprietors of land, without 
injuring all those who now depend on the expenditure of 
those incomes. You will not merely, deprive those on whom 
this tax would fall at Frome, of the advantage or gratifica- 
tion resulting from the power of spending C260/. in the 
manner which they consider most desirable, — but you will 
withdraw that 6!2S07'. from those parties who are now main- 
tained by its expenditure. If there were a free circulation 
of labour throughout the country, this principle of a forced 
minimum of wages, or, in other words, a tax on rent, mig^^ 
be advanced with some- trifling degree of plausibility. The 
particular injustice of it arises from the fact, that labour is 
tethered to particular districts. One country gentleman may 
have on his estate a hundred labourers more than are wanted; 
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vrntber, va an estate of tbe lame size and ratae, may Dot 
luiTe more than fire. Is it jnst, that the landlord who bai the 
bnndred surplus labourers should be called upon to lower b» 
rrats, so as to enable his tenants to pay the full wa^^es of real 
labour to these hundred men, whose labour is not tomUdt 
and who, but for the srstem of local anBexatioo, would not 
be employed t The lamilord is then told, in publications with 
which the press teems, that all that be has to do is, to call for 
remission and commutation of taxes and commutation of tithes, 
to reimburse himself for this unexpected deductitm from bis 
rent. With what equality, I would beg to asb, are these re> 
nedies to be aObrded, in the two cases supposed, where, tha 
property being equal in value, the superfluous labour, and 
the consequent deduction from rent, in the one instance, ia as 
« hondred to five when compared with the other! 
- But is tbe " minimam of wages" to rest here 1 Is the Sob- 
lex labourer to say, " I am not satisfied with such remone- 
" ration as yon can afford to give me ; I insist npcm havine 
*' 3s. 6d. a day in summer, 2s. 3d. a day in winter, and Is. 6a. 
*' a week for my third child ;" and having enforced this de- 
mand by threats and violence, is be to retmn what he has 
thus gained ? What will happen in tbe case of those persons 
who supply him with such commodities as he uses? Will 
not they profit by his example, and apply his principle of 
'"adequate remuneration" to tbeir labour! The shoemaker, 
for example, informs bim that tbe price of his shoes is nine 
shillings ; in vain may he exclaim, " Nine shillings! why, I 
*' have never paid more than seven V The shoemaker may 
reply, " Let me hear no more of the antiquated nonsense of 
" market-price. According to my estimate of tbe value of 
" my labour, your shoes are worth nine shillings, and that 
" pnce I will nave. You threatened to bum your master's 
" ricks, unless he gave yon what you couBidsred a fair remn- 
" neration for your labour ; and if you do not give me a fair 
" remuneration for mine, I shall bum your cottage. And 
" further, take notice ; — ^you have broken your master's 
" threshing machine, because it interfered with your labour. 
" Nov, I have seen your wife and daughter use a machine 
" which most seriously diminishes the demand for my labour, — 
" a machine called a patten^ and I have seen you yourself 
" walking on the turf instead of the gravel, that you might 
" wear your old shoes the longer, f will not tolerate any 
" such contrivances. I expect that in future you will not 
" avoid the newest Macadamized roads, whesever they lie 
** in your way ; and if you do not immediately break your 
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" wife's and your daagbler's pattens, — take heed to the 
" consequencea." 

■R) be serious ; tlie price of labour must be regulated by 
the same laws which govern the prices of other commodities ; 
and therefore, the state of things to which I have alluded 
cannot last long- It may continue for a time, but the result 
must be a total derangement and disorganization of society, 
in which rieh and poor wilt be involved together in one com- 
mon mass of suffering and ruin. God forbid that I should 
maintain, that paupensm must continue in this country, and 
that the poorer classes must rem^n in a state of want and 
destitution. No ; I say, profit by the examples of history, 
and by your own observation and experience, and apply such 
remedies as will really meet the evil : give to the poor lAan 
an opportunity of independence elsewhere, when, by the laws 
of supply and demand, he ma; be unable to obtain it here ; 
— raise the standard of enjoyment among the labonring 
classes ; and then introduce such legislative changes as may 
render less likely the recurrence of those evils which are 
perliaps the result of bad legislation in past times. 

The doctrines which I have hitherto presumed to offer, are 
generally met by such a proposition as the following : " Ve 
do not wish to have any of the labourers of this country 
removed ; we want a diminution of the burthens of taxation, 
which press upon the Capital of the country, and prevent its 
being applied to the employment of the now redundant 
labour. If taxation were diminished, the tax-payers could 
employ more labourers, and the redundancy would disappear." 

No person has more reason than I have, to know that it is 
a cheap way of gaining popularity, to talk of relieving the dis- 
tress of the country by remissions of taxation ; and if I had 
chosen to join in the common cry, I should not perhaps have 
been precisely in the circumstances in which I stand before 
you this evening.* But, being deliberately convinced that the 
tiotion of relief to be obtained by any practicable remission 
of taxation is a delusion, I have felt Sound to abide by my 
opinions, whatever unpopularity may be the consequence. 

Id what, then, does that delusion consist ? Mainly in for- 
getting, that the state, when money passes into its hands, 
becomes a purchaser of labour in the market, and that, when 
a tax is remitted, the demand for labour on the part of the state 
is diminished. The gain which a rich man derives froin a re- 
mission of taxation is an absolute, unmixed gain. He has in h^ 
pocket, to empl»y as he chooses, the whole amount of the tax 

* S*e Appendix, Note D. 
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wJtick he prerioualy paid to the state. But, u the ease of 
the laboudng and operative classes of the comniuuity, who 
depend on the wages of labonr for their subsistence, the reaJ 
gaio derived from the remistdoo of a tax mainly depends 
vpon the effect which that remissioD may have on the demand 
for their labonr: and, against the new demand which ntaj 
be created, in consequence of the tax-papers having in their 
pockets that mqney which was formerly paid to the state, 
there is to be set the cessation of that old demand which 
existed on the part of the state, durisg the continuance of the 
tax. The new demand may ultimately be greater in amount 
than the old one, ttiough it will not be of the same kfnd ; but 
it is evident that the cessation of the old demand must be 
taiken into aceount, before any correct estimate can be formed, 
of the advantage gained by those classes who depend on the 
wf^^ of labour. 

There is one argument of, I think, at least a plausible nature, 
but upon which I should be sorry to depend exclasively, be- 
cause it is not perh^>s so solid and satisfactory asotherswbich 
may be ui^ed, to show the fallacy of the expectation, that ef- 
fectual relief will be obtained by the labouring classes, from any 
praeticabk remission of taxation. Since we tenninatioD of 
the war, taxes to the amoimt of thirty millions have beep 
remitted. Thu is a ootorioos fact. llook at the labouring^ 
classes ae they exist at this hour, after all these remissions of 
taxation. Are they (speaking generally) better or worse off? 
Notoriously the latter. Is it logical — is it reasonable — is it 
ciHiBbtent with the cnrduiary {u-ocesses oi men's minds in re- 
ferenoe to their own affairs, to say, — " It iavery true that thirty 
millions have been remitted, and that yet we are as we are; 
but if three millions moxe be remitted, we expect that all oor 
distress will be speedily removed ? " Thi^ would be as if, in 
toechapies, a three-horse power were brought forward to 
efiect that which a thirty-horse power had failed to effect. 

But this is no argument against the remission of taxation. 
It is merely an argument against the assumption, that remis- 
sion will remedy the existing evil. No man can be more 
ready than I am, to admit that Taxation is an evil. It is an 
evil, for this reason : that it diverts the revenue of socie^ 
from those channels in which it would naturally run, accord- 
ing to the wants and tastes of the individuals forming that 
society, into new channels where it is less productively em- 
ployed by the state. This operation may be very advisable 
f<v political reasons, but cannot be so with unmediate reference 
to the wealth of society. But if the imposition of taxes be 
an evil, because it diverts reveaue from its natural chaouels^ 
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ioto others whtcfa are more unproductive, does it follow that 
all tbe evils occasioned by that diversion will be remedied by 
the mere removal of the tax? To maintain that doctrine 
appears to me to be not much more reasonable, than to sup- 
pose that a person who has put his hand into the fire may 
relieve himself entirely from tbe pain, by merely withdrawing 
his hand from the grate. It is well known that tbe Chinese 
are in the habit of putting small shoes on the feet of their 
children, by which they are much distorted and injured. If 
an attempt were made, by force, to restore to its due propor- 
tions, a foot which had been long subjected to this treatment, 
it would only have the effect of involving the patient in 
agony, and the operator in disgrace. 

In the consideration of this subject, the distribution of the 
revenue of society appears to me to be often totally forgotten. 
It is said every hour in common parlance, that we are borne 
down by tbe weight of our public debt, and that, if we could 
get rid of it, we should experience entire relief. Now I am 
of opinion, on the contrary, that, if we could get rid imme- 
diately of the payment of 29 millions annually to the public 
creditor, it would be so far from affording general relief to 
the labouring and operative classes, that large portions of 
them would be seriously injured by the change. All those 
numerous classes of persons, the demand for whose labour 
depends on the expenditure of these 29 millions, now con- 
centrated in the hands of 376,000 fundholders, and whose 
skill and art have been acquired specially to meet that de- 
mand, might teach their right hands to forget their cunning. 
Those S9 millions would be spent, it is true, by the millions 
of tax-payers who would be relieved from the payment of 
taxes to that amount; but can it be supposed for one mo- 
ment, that when so diffused, thev would be expended m the 
tame manner as at present \ Would the tax-payers expend 
their fractions of the remitted revenue, in the purchase of the 
tame kinds of commodities, and the employment of the saTiie 
kinds of labour, to which the fundholders had applied (heir 
larger pnrtioDs ? It appears to me, that no man can hesitate 
to admit the palpable difference between the effect of revenue 
concentrated in a few hands, and with society combined to meet 
its present distribution, and the same revenue diffused over 
the whole population. I do not contend that it might not 
have been better that this revenue should have been widely 
distributed, than that it should be thus concentrated ; but I 
contend that there is a corporate copartnery established be- 
tween those who hold it under the existing arrangement, and 
those who depend for their subsistence upon its expenditure 
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io the particular channels in which it now runs ; and that a new 
distribution cannot now be saddenly effected, without the inflic- 
tioD of serious injury upon this secondand moat numeroas claw. 
Id the placards which aredistributed in London, and which are 
intended to excite discontent among the labouring classes, 
it is stated that one man, for example, receives 50,0001. a jeaTi 
and that the money paid to a few individuals in these large 
sums, would furnish subsistence for a certain number of poor ui- 
milies. Now, supposing these statements to be true, what ac- 
tually becomes of the 50,000/. which this individual receires? 
Is it supposed that he individually consumes it? He can 
only enjoy the benefit of that 50,000/. by spending it himself 
or lending it to others who spend it for him. As to his per- 
sonal share of it, he can but eat and drink a certain quantity; 
of food, wear a certain proportion of clothing, lodge in a cer- 
tain style, and move from place to place ; and Ite can only 
have these enjoyments by paying a part of his revenue to 
those who supply him with food and clothing, building and 
furniture, carriages and horses. Whatever he may have be- 
sides must be obtained in the same way, by giving subsist- 
ence to those persons by whose labour his gratifications are 
obtained. If he has more than he can spend himself he lends 
it to others, who employ it perhaps more productively than he 
would have done. Under any circumstances, he must share 
his wealth with others, if he would enjoy the benefit of it. If, 
therefore, that 50,000/. now spent by this individual, were 
taken from him for the purpose of being distributed among 
the poorer classes of the community, what would become of 
all those persons who now depend for their subsistence upon 
his expenditure, under that distribution of wealth which re- 
sults from the present constitation of society l 

I am aware that it may be said, that all this reasoning is a 
mere apology for taxation and for a faulty and pemicions dis- 
tribution of wealth ; but what I should wish to see, and which 
it would not perhaps be equally easy to supply, wonld be, a 
distinct and precise answer to the inquiry, what is to become 
of those persons who have been trained up from childhood to 
supply the wants of the rich under the present arrangement 
of society, if that arrangement he suddenly broken up, and 
the concentrated revenue upon which the demand for their 
peculiar services depends, be distributed in minute fractions 
among the community at large ? If those who call for a re- 
volution in society will come forward and solve this difficulty, 
they will make out a much stronger case than they now do, 
by keeping out of sight the expenditure of the rich, and 
leading the labouring classes to believe that, in proportion ar 



&te ricfa are injared, tb«y Itill be beneftted. To make tbe 
rich poor, and to make the poor rich, are sot oooTertiUe pro- 
posi^ons. The first is not on); practicable bnt easy ; the last 
ij impos^ble. 

It may be very true that a more eqtial distribntioB of 
vealth might hare been far more convtmient and beneficial to 
the community, than that which actually taasU. But irill 
any man who has studied the sabiect contend, tfaxt, 4lftar 
Society has been lon^ formed and adapted to the existing dta- 
tribntton, a sudden change will produce tbe same effects 
irhich would hare followed, if tbe more convenient distribu- 
tion bad been originally adopted ! Let us suppose, for tbe 
flake of illustration, that the river Thames had once flowed w 
a channel which could be shown to be, for many reasons, 
much more convenient and advantageous than that in which 
it now runs, and that, if it had always continued so to flow, 
many inconveniences attendant on its present course would 
have been avoided. Admitting this suppouticm. Would any 
man assert, that the mischief of departure from the original 
Course would now be rmnedied, if the river were diverted 
fWnn its modem channel, and made again to Sow in its ancient 
bed ? What, in that case, would become of the towns and 
villages, the warehouses and quays, the dock-yards and arsen- 
als, which have been formed upon its margin? And, if the 
stream of wealth be diverted from that course to which so- 
ciety has adjusted itself, and around which art and industry 
have been taught to wait, will the snperior abstract advantage 
of its new direction compensate for the desolation and ruin 
^hich will be tbe immediate consequences of the change I — 
All revulsions must, in fact, produce dreadftil evils ; and it ia 
not the rich alone who must suffer from tfaem, but that im- 
mense mass of persons who have been tr^ned and educated 
to meet tbe present state of society, and are absolute co- 
partners with the rich in their expenditure. 

I believe that I have argued tbe case with respect to taxa- 
tion for the payment of the public creditor, far beyond what 
is necessary. The ground upon which we are required to 
continue that payment, is not, that the cessation of it would 
not produce relief. I have stated my conviction of the inju- 
rious consequences which would attach to the diversion of 
93 millions of annual revenue from its present course ; 
and I expect to be fairly met iu argument on that point, be- 
fore I abandon my opinion. But we pay the interest of the 
National Debt, not because the non-payment of it would be 
Mtended with prejndicial consequences; bnt because, having 
obtained irom individuals, for tbe service of the state, the 



Gi4>ital «f that debt, we are bound, in justice vnd good faith, 
to continne the paymeot of the interest, to which us bouonf 
of the coimtiy stands pledged. 

With respect to any remission of taxation ariuQg fran 
reduction of establisbments, when viewed as a meaanre of 
relief to the labouring and operative classes, — it is to be re- 
membered, that, if soldiers, sailors, artificers, and labourers, 
are dismissed by the Government, and thrown npon socie^ 
to be maintained by the wages of labour, they will enter into 
competition with the existing classes previously maintained by 
wages ; and the effect of that competition must be set against 
the benefit derived fr<»n the remission of the taxes previoudy 
appropriated to their maintenance. This is a conseqaence 
which does not affect me ; but it does affect those who depend 
on the wages of labour for their support. If, indeed, the 
parties thus dismissed by the Government were sent to an- 
other country, the labouring classes generally would derive 
^ unmixed benefit from the increased demand for labour 
occasioned by the remission of the tax previously appropriated 
Ao the support of these unproductive labourers ; but when, 
instead of this, they fall upon a glutted labour-market, man; 
of them, perhaps, with pensions, enabling them to undersell 
.the natnral labourer, the remission of taxation accompanied 
by such an incident, may be felt by the labouring classes ap 
an evil rather than a benefit ; — this a consequence resulting 
from over-population, and which w<Hild not exist io a sta^ 
of society where the proportions between the supply aa^ 
demand of l^wur were well adjusted. I would beg any map 
who thinks that Bemissioa of TecsatioB is the great remedy 
£» our evils, to look to the state of the parish of Frome, and 
tell me what will be its operation there. 

If any one of my hearers should leave this place, with the 
impression on his mind that I am an advocate of Taxation, 
he will do me essential isjustice. Considered in a mord 
.point of view, t have but one doctrine, — that Taxation^ carried 
beyond the real wants of a state, is robbery. There may be 
differences of opinion as to what amount of taxation is neces- 
sary for the wants of the state i but I repeat that, beyond 
those wants, Tasation is robbery. This, however, does not 
decide the question, of the efieot of Taxation on the interests 
of the labouring and operative classes. If I am.robbed,of a 
.thousand pounds by a highwayman, I have great reason to 
^complain of my own loss ; but if Z were to pretend that my 
grief was excited by the consid^atien that the labouring 
.classes would lose the benefit which ihej would haye 
.derived from that one thousand pc^uods if it had beeo 



spent by me, I must show, in order to make oat that my 
regret was dncere and reasoDable, that my mode of spending' 
the money would be more beneficial to the labouring classes 
than the manner in which it would now be spent by the gen- 
tleman who filched it from me. For aught I knolr, it might 
be just as beneficially spent by him as by myself. 

I must again revert to that which must be repeated in 
discussing this subject, that the eifect of Taxation on the 
permanent interests of the labouring classes depends on the 
question, whether the revenue raised by Taxation is spent 
more productively by the Tax-payers or by the Tax-receivers. 
It may be considered as a truism, that the €rOTemmeDt 
spends the revenue which is raised for the support of esta* 
blishments less productively than the Tax-payers would 
spend it. But still the question recurs, what would he the 
immediate eSect upon the labouring classes, of a sadden ces- 
sation of the expenditure of the Government, and the dis- 
missal of the many thousands of unproductive labourers 
maintained by that expenditure, at a time when the labour- 
market is already glutted, and the labouring classes are 
suffering deeply from the redundancy of their numbers. 

No man, I think, can fail to perceive the vast diSerence 
between the effect upon the community generally, of capital 
concentrated in large masses, and of capital diffused over a 
vast surface. The mill-dam may furnish an illustration of 
this difference. Go to the stream ; you perceive the water 
flowing'Calmly and silently along: at the wheel, yon see its 
force concentrated, putting in action powerful machinery, and 

?'ving developement to the industry and activity of man, 
et the particles of water are equu in number in both in- 
stances : it is their concentrated application that makes the dif- 
ference. In the same manner, we see the steam escape from the 
surface of a boiling vat : in point of force, it is powerless, and 
like the breath of heaven. I^et that steam be concentrated in the 
boiler of a steam-engine, and then we see what it is capable 
of effecting. And yet the particles are identically the same : 
it is only by (h^r compression, as contrasted with their dif- 
fusion, that that force is gained. 

Concentrated capital is the resnlt of wealth under the pro- 
tection of the law. Diffused capital would be the result of a 
minimum of wages, which should tear down that wealth. If 
there were no other remedy for the suffering and degradation 
of the labouring classes, I do not say what my opinion would 
be : bat when I see the opportunity of applying a remedy, 
the acceptance of whidi shall be voluntary on the part of the 
poor man, and which will at once rectify the evils of his con- 



ditioDf I Bin anxious that thooe prejudices and deluioa* 
ahould be dissipated, b; which he may be induced to reject 
that remedy, and to pursue a course vhioh, irhile it injures 
others, catmot permaneDtly benefit himself. 

I have now stated shortly, but as fully as the time allowed 
me would permit, the reasons which induce me to believe, 
that the distress existing^ among large portions o( the labour- 
ing classes in this country can be immediately and effectually 
relieved, by affording facilities for the Colonisation, in other 
parts of the British dominions, of the nnemployed members 
of those classes who may be willing to avail themselyes of 
that resource ; and, secondly, that that dbtress cannot be re- 
lieved by the imposition of a forced minimum of wages, or by 
any practicable remission of Taxation. I intend to pursue 
this last point further on a future occasion. 

I am aware that much prejudice, and many long cheriahed 
opinions, will be to be conquered upon this point ; but, of the 
advantage of appealing to the reason of men, rather than to 
their passions and prejudices, the experience which I have 
had in my communications with this Institution induces me 
to think favorably. I do not believe that men will think 
worse of a public man for appealing to their reason, instead 
of seeking a little temporary pt^ularity by yielding to their 
pr^udices. 

I have seen almost all classes of society in this country led 
to believe, that remission of Taxation would remedy the evils 
under which so many were suffering. I hare seen the suf- 
ferers, from year to year, gazing, like the traveller in the 
desert, at the stream of prosperity which has seemed to glit- 
ter in the dbtant sun-beam : they have approached, and 
found it dry and barren sand : again they have gazed and 
trusted, and again their hope has been deferred, and their 
hearts have been made sick. And what is the consequence ? 
They are at last roused into an active protest against the pre- 
sent state of things ; and I am anxious to convert this ebullition 
of popular feeling into results beneficial to the country, 
rather than, by permitting the prevalence of false opinions, to 
encourage that destruction of property, which, so far from 
benefiting the poor, can only bring down the rich, together 
with them, to one common level of poverty and degradation.* 

'Sm Appendix, Note £. 
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Note A. 



It is an ascertaiaed fact, that the expense of convening a familj 
from Great Britain or Ireland to Upper Canada, is less expense 
than that of conveying; them overland from New York to the 
Western Territories of (lie iTaited States. 

■ Noil B. 
' la the evidence of Mr. Leslie Foster, before the Committee on 
the State of Ireland in 1625, the remarkable fact is recorded, that 
the Insurrection Act had never been put into operation in any of 
the eleven Irish counties, in which (in pursuance of the advice of 
Lord Bacon quoted in the text) colonies were planted by James 
the First. 

Note C. 

In those parishes in Sussex in vbich the imposition of a mint' 
mum of wa|;es or allowance firu took place, the jiayments to be 
made to a family of a man, a woman, and three children, are as 
follow :— 

£. ».d. 
2«. 6d. a day from 1st of March to 30lh of September, 

183 working days, 22 17 6 

2s. 3d. a day from 1st of October to 28tfi of Febmary, 

130 working days, 14 12 6 

1s.6tf.perweekthrougbontdieyeRr,fKtfa«tbirdchild, 3 18 



9MI 8 



It appears from a statement ia the " Times," that, in a parish 
in Norfolk, the followitig " Resolutions" have been agreed to : 
,^ " Resolved, That every man above the age of 18 years shall re* 
" ceive 10*. a week. 

" That every woman, and that every other person between the 
" ages of 15 and 18 years, shall receive 3s. a week. 

" That every person between the ages of 10 and 15 years shall 
" receive 3s. a week. 

" That every person under the age of 10 years shall receJre 
" Is. 6(f. a week. 
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' '^l^tallfengiuwhotrtmih to wH-kfMluU work tcaor&nf to 

" tlM abovs ngnlktions. 

" That, ID votk lakoa by tba piece, peraoiu who are t^le to mm 
" more than lOi. a week tiuU afpUi the overplui tommrds the 
" mainUnance of thtir familitt, and the relief of the parish rales." 
Accordiog to tbesa TegiiUtionifthe pejaifints to be made during 
the year, to a family conaistis^ of a man, a womaD, and three 
^ildrea, one of the children bein^; above, and the other two under, 
10 years of age, are as ftdlow : 

£. t.d. 

T»tlMnra,10«. par week, 3£ 

the woroan, St.^ief ^ wA , 7 10 

one child, above 10 yearSt 2>. do. 5 4 

two children under 10 years. It. 6d. do. each, 7 16 

£4« 16 



In my second Lecture, I explained that, in making this remark, 
my meaning vas simply, that, if I had held more popular opiniani 
with respect to the remedies for national distress, I should pro- 
bably have been in Parliament, and consequently, should not hav« 
had the opportunity of undertaking the task in which I was thea 
engaged. I stated, that, so far from wishing to imply any dis- 
satis&ction with the posiUon in which 1 was then placed, 1 con- 
sidered it as the most gratifying of any which 1 had ever occupied' 



In the be^nning of 1627, when the Emigration Conmittee 
were engaged in the laborious task of reoeiving the erideoce on 
which their final Report was foanded, I requested a geutleaian tO 
prepare for «« an Analysis of the Rtpott and Evidence of the 
precediog year, ai>d which was executed with the greatest 
abiKty. The following exttacti from that Analysis will show how 
completely the evils which have lately been so fearfully deve- 
loped in the Sonth of England, were understood and appreciBteil 
by those persons who had patience to examine the subject se- 
riously four yeus ago >— 

" In England the population is increasing in the country, as 
" well as in London ; and it appears that, in a large portion of 
" the county of Kent, there is in almost every parish, and has 
" been for several years past, a larger number of people than the 
" agricultural demands require. The consequence is, that the 
" parishes are in considerable distress, and the poor-rates enor- 
'' mously high. TTie people themselves, destitute of all other 
" means of support, are obliged to work on the roads ; and the 



" only posiible way by which the parishes can ntieve tbeinselve» 
'" from the burthen of wholly or partially supporting them, is by 
" promotiag emigration. In this they have already matte some 
" progress ; and the tide of emipntion is now setting to New 
*' York. 

" The same witness, ia another part of his evidence, attributes 
"much of the increase of population to the facility of procuring 
" cottages, and the general dependence for assistance upon the 
" poor-rates ; so that young people marry frequently under age, 
"quite regardless of the coDsequences, and totally destitute of 
" those feelings of independence cherished by their fathers, who 
'* were in the habit of remmaing in service till they had saved 
•* money enough to start off in life, and never dreamt of resorting 
" to the parish for assistance. 

" In former times working people usually remained unmarried 
" till they were twenty-five or thirty, and even sometimes thirty- 
" five years of age ; but now they frequently marry at eighteen 
" and nineteen. These causes, producing a redundant popula- 
" tion, the competition for labour reduces wages to the smallest 
" pittance ; and as they are inaufficieut for the maintenance of the 
" labourer and his family, the parish is forced to make up the de- 
" ficiency. This can only be done in the most frugal manner, 
" and in a way that deprives the pauper of the last spark of inde- 
'" pendence ; and henceforth he becomes recliless and indifferent. 
" For it will commonly be found that labourers, when they feet 
*' that their utmost efforts are insufficient to maintain their fami- 
" lies, and that their wires and children are suffering all the 
" miseries of cold and hunger, notwithstanding their exertions, 
" will, after perhaps a long struggle, give up the contest, and 
" throw themselves upon the parish. 

" Having fallen from independence, they soon become accus- 
" tomed to their new station, and gradually lose the pride which 
" used to support them. How can it be otherwise, when the 
" competition for employment is so great, that fifty candidates 
" often appear, when thirty only can be employed ? Will not the 
" station of all be lowered, theic spirits depressed, and a growing 
" anxiety take possession of their minds ? Hard labour is not na- 
" toral to any man, and can only be undertaken by free men from 
" absolute necessity, or the hope of bettering the condition of 
" themselves and families. So long as such hope continues, it 
" produces iudustry, — a desire to excel in the manner of doing 
" their work, that they may become agreeable to theii employers : 
" at the same time, in order to realise this hope, they are careful 
" in their expenses, and frugal in their habits : comfort at home 
" produces domestic peace, sobriety, cheerfulness, and affection ; 
" and under such circumstances tiie labouring classes of the com- 
" munity are placed in their proper station, content and happy, 
" without being envious or jealous of those above them. But 
" when there is no hope of being comfortable even by the greatest 
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" enrtions, family difficulties produce family diiteniioni, envy 
*' and disoOBteat creep into the boftoro, telf-retpect gradually di- 
" mioiBheB ; the pride of independence, which itruggled hard to 
" preserve appearances, at len^h gives way, and poverty, witK 
" all its train of evilg, ■urronndfl the wretched labourer. His 
" mind and feelings accommodate themielvea by degrees to bis 
" new situation ; when he works, be thinks his wages far too 
.*' small for the labour, aod considering his employer oppressive 
" and hard-hearted, be baeomes inattentive, slotfifnl, and ioipru- 
" dent. Accordingly it appears in evidence that several of these 
" broken-down labourers, as they may be termed, do not perform 
" as much work in a day as one industrious man at task-work or 
** good wages. 

" In this way the redundancy of population first deteriorates 
" the cbaiacter of the lower orders, and then forces parishes to 
" give them relief. And as little distinction is observed in the 
" distribution of this relief, and a bare subsistence is given to the 
" idle as well as to those who are still industriously inclined, to 
" the profligate as well as the sober, end as no road to emancipa- 
" tion offers, the good are corrupted, and all inducement to la- 
" hour being taken away, they become regardless of their cba- 
" racters, and indiffiBreDt to their families. The children again 
" becoming depraved by the wretched example set before them, 
'* do not think it necessary to contribute to the support of their 
"parents: the domestic relations are thas broken up, and in- 
" difference, or perhaps hatred, takes place of affection. It is 
" melenoholy to trace the process of deterioration, by which an 
" increasing sedentary population sinks into profiigate paupers. 
" First, as their numbers multiply, wages are inevitably low- 
" ered, from which circumstance they are forced to alter their do- 
" meatic economy, and descend in their style of living. As the la- 
" bourers continue to increase, the price of labour is still further 
" reduced ; and at length to the smallest possible allowance. They 
" are now unable lo purchase nourishing food, scarcely ever 
" tasting meat or beer, but living chiefly on bread and potatoes. 
" At length, depressed and exhausted, they have recourse to the 
" parish, and receive with discontent what is allowed them. Some 
" descend so far as to feign siclcneas, and get into the workhouse, 
" where, finding themselves so well supported, they refuse to come 
" out upon any tenAs, and sometimes only on the condition of 
" having a cottage provided for them. Theu tbey generally be- 
" come a nuisance to the whole parish, from their dissolute and 
" vicious lives ; and associating otbera in their profiigacy, crime 
" advances, and the jails are filled. As the population still con- 
" linues to increase, it is quits evident, that in many parishes the 
" whole rental will be swallowed up by the poor-rates. Mr. Hodges, 
" p. 139, shows that, in sixteen parishes, containing a population 
" of 21 ,7 19, — 8,263 were paupers, and are still so ; and in addition 
" to that number, there were 682 labourers, for whom no employ* 
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*' nent coidd be foutid, and t*4ft«ie therefin:* permM*u>lj a iiliug« 
" OH their tespectivc paibhes. He further siatee tha^, when wj 
" oi tli«K are tmtt for work to other parithei, thejf are under- 
" bid by emigrants fron Irelksd. In iheie sixteen parishes) 
" Ihereotd amwuits to 61,S472. and the poor-rate to 39,6642., or 
" two-third*. Now as the laad is ccAsidered at a maJcimtuiL in 
" this district, aad the reats canacit be raised, it is maoifest that if 
" iht preeent redaiidancy of pi^ulatioa goes on increasiDg, the 
" reotal wil) be whcJly absorbed ; bat such a state oi thiogB ean- 
" DQt exist without prodaciig general rata. 

" Such ie an abstract of ^e cooclusive evidence which juatifies 
'1 the Committee ia raportiag;, ' That there are exteoaive districts 
" ' ia Ireland, aod districts ia England and Scotland, whue the 
" ' popalati<M is at the present moment redundant : ia other worde, 
" ' where there exists a ooosiderable proportion of able-bodied attd 
" * active labourers beyond that noaiber to vhicb (uiy existing de- 
" ■ maad for labour can afford enaploynHBt. That the effect of 
" ' tbis redundancy is not oidy to rednea a part of this popuiaticm 
" ' to a great degree of destitution and misery, but &Uo to deteria- 
*^ ' rate the general condition of tb« labouring olaises. That by 
" ' its produciag a supply of labour in excess, a* compared with 
" ' the demand, the wages of labonr are necGSMwily red<iced to a 
" ' minimum which is utterly insnfficient te supply that populadon 
" ' wi^ those msans of s«f^ort and sttbsisteaee, which are neces^ 
" ' sary (o secure a haahhy and »atis£actory condition of the com- 
" 'mimity. 

" ' That in England this redundant population has beea in part 
" ' supported by a parocbial rate, aibich, according to the reports 
" ' and evideDce of former Committees especially appointed to 
" ' consider the subject, threatens, in its eitreme tendency, to 
" ' absorb the whole rental of the coaMry. And that in Ireland, 
" * where no such parochial rate exists in law, and where the re<- 
" ' dundancy is f<Htnd In a still greater degree, a considerable p!M 
" ' of the population is dependent for the means of support on the 
" * precarioaa source of charity, or is compelled to resort to habits 
" ' of plunder and spoliation for the actual means of subsistence.' 

" That the colonies to which the redundant population may 
" be sent, are well ad^ted to their reception, offering good aeigtb- 
" bourhood, healdi. independence, and even opulence. 

" As a remedy for this perilous state of things, the Committee 
" recommend emigration, combined with other measures, to the 
" British Colonies in North America, (iDcluding the Canadae, 
" New Branawick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward's Island,) the 
" Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van Diemen's 
'' Land — countries which contain tracts af unap{»<^iated land of 
' ^e most fertile quality, and capable of receiving and subsistiag 
' any portion of the redundant population of the United Kingdom; 
" for whose conTsyaMe laaani eould be faond at any time preaertt 
'* or fiiture." • ■ • . • 
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<* Such BTs thefioe ceintries wtiicii the Contmtttce n 
'' as the seats of enigration, not wild and b«rrMi npemt, far 
** retnttvcd from civiliicil life, but poueiaing artjtj of tbe advan-J 
" tages and accompaniflwntt) of c«ltivat(d society. 

" In going to these colonies, the emigrants meet with country- 
" men and friends; they are exposed Co no great privation, and 
" are v«ry boob put in the way of proriding comfoitably for tb«n- 
" selves and their famtUea. 

" The CovMittee state, that while the Englith, Scotch, and 
" tmh evidence establish the fact, that this redundant population 
" is pacticatly fb«nd to repress the industry, and even sometimes 
*■ to endanger the peace of the motber-country, the coloDial evi- 
" dence uniformly concurs in o^anion, that the indastry uid 
** safety of the colonies will be maUrially encouraged and pie- 
** served by its reception. That a redandant population cmbstters 
" and degrades the condition of the labourer has been already 
" sufficiently shown ; nor does the cheapnesi of Horisions remedy 
* the evil; on the contrary, distress ii often &e greatest wben 
" agricultural produce is at the lowest price. If a labourer cder- 
*' ing his strength and energy can find no employment, what is it 
" to him that provinons' are cheap? He has no wages to purchase 
" them, low as they are, and tkerefixe tufoaall the horrors of 
" famine in the midst of plenty. Left without relief, his and ia 
" paralyzed, and be sinks into despair, or, becoming fearless and 
" hardened, he joins in tumult and insurrection; bloodshed fol- 
** l9ws, and thousands who, but for that unhappy aitualiaa which 
" they could not remedy, might have been honest and peaoeablt 
" members of society, are given up of neoOMity to military exeou- 
" tton, 

'* WbM but 1t>e poor-laws, and the actif« li«B*voleiice of the 
" pablic, have prevented convulsions duHi^ Ae receat stagT»tioit 
" of trade and tnanufactures 1 and, if tke redandant population 
" continue to increase, and no veot be found ft>r ks removal, no 



" exertions can prevent the most frightful coaseaueDce*— conse- 
" quences which cannot be contemplated at a distance without 
" horror and dismay. Tlie facts therefore established by this 
" evidence, proclaim aloud approaching danger. In England and 
" Scotland patience may endure some time longer, because there 
" Is some little hope that the evils which the labourer so poi- 
" guantly feels may yet pass away ; but in Ireland inaurredion is 
" at hand. If, therefore, the working classes continue to increase, 
" and the improvements in machinery to supersede manual labour 
" shall advance more rapidly than new channels of industry can 
" be discovered, the day is not distant, if legislative redress be not 
" granted, when general anarchy through the United Kingdom 
" will ensue. It is no longer a matter of choice, much less of 
" delay, but aa immediate and pressing duty, which the Parlia- 
" ment, if they wish to save tbe country, hare to perform. They 
" must set themselTewto the tUacovery and adoption of tome efiec- 
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"tsftl remedy for removing; the distreif of the iabouring and 
** manufacturing poor ; and that there is do remedy more eflectaal 
" than aa extensire emigration, conducted on liberal and viae 
** principles, the colonial evidence triumphantly proves. The 
" emigrant, on arriving in a colony, clearly perceives that he has 
** otily to be industrious to render himself comfortable, indepen- 
" dent, and happy. Tbe first appearance is the worst, and may 
" be somewhat depressing ; but be soon becomea reconciled to his 
** new place of abode, and although he may have many difficulties 
" to encounter, they are not of that heart-rending sort which he 
" felt io his native land. He has left behind all fear of poverty, 
*' or of not providing for his family ; nor is he terrified lest he 
'■ should be unable for a single day to attend to his labours, or 
" lest employment should fait. He feels that all depends npon 
" himself and his family; be therefore trains up his children (o . 
" habits of industry, occupies them in labour conducive to their 
" health and consistent with their age. Hit dme is now at his 
" own disposal ; no task-inaster to goad htm, or to reproach and 
" threaten him, should be be a minute behind his hour of com- 
" menciog his labour. Secure of abundance of food for himself 
" and his children, be can time his employment according to hia 
" convenience. But the advantages of emigration will be most 
" forcibly illustrated by the facts recorded in the evidence." 

I BEG TO OBSKRVE, 111 KELATIOIT TO THIS AHALTUB, WHICH 
so CLEARLY DEBCaiBRS THE PRESEMT STATE OY LARCE DIS- 
TRICT! OF THIS COUMTRT, THAT IT IB, IH HT JUDOHEMT, A 
OREAT MISTAKE, TO SlFrPOSE THAT THE FRESSDRE OF DISTRESS 
OH THE AORICDLTURAL LABODRERB WAS GREATER IN THE 
TEAR 1630, THAN IK THE TEAR IV WHICH THIS FASSAOE WAB 
WRITTEN ; BUT THREE TEAKS OF COKTINUED ENDURANCE HAD 
SOT HADE THE YOKE LESS HEAVY, AND COLLATERAL EVEHTS 
BAP, IN THE, ELEVENTH HODR, CHANGED PASSIVE ENDURANCE 
INTO SOHETHIBO LIKE ACTIVE RESISTANCE. 



END OF THE FIRST LECTURE. 
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A LECTURE, 



In thU Lecture, I propose to discass tbe following quetr- 
tions : — 

I. Is there in this country a sarplus population in a state 
of destitution ? 

II. Have we the means of proTiding for that surplus popu- 
lation, by colonizing them in the British possessions abroad ? 

III. Have we any means of providing f(» them at home, 
more easily and advantageously than by removal to oui Co- 
lonies ? 

I. In considering the first of these topics, it will be neces- 
sary to explain what I mean by " surplus population." I use 
this tenn to designate that portion of the inhabitants of a 
coantry, who, having no exchangeable commodity but their 
labour, do not find any persons disposed, as a matter of volun- 
tary contract, to give tnem, in exchange for that labour, wages 
sufficient to procure the means of comfortable subsistence. 
That a considerable portion of the labouring population of 
this country are in circumstances such as I have described, 
and that they are consequently the subjects of destitution and 
suffering, are facts so notorious as -scarcely to require any 
detailed proof. What tbe causes may be which have pro- 
duced this state of things, I do not now inquire ; but the facta 
cannot be disputed. I will adduce, however, some local in- 
stances of what I have called "surplus population." Id the 
town and parish of Frome, containing a population of 14,000 
persons, there are (as I stated in my first Lecture) more than 
550 able-bodied labourers receiving relief from the parochial 
funds ; and of these, 250 with their families are stated to be 
hopelessly unemployed. In the parish of Beoenden, in Kent, 
from 70 to 90 able-bodied men were on the parish books 
during the greater part of the year 1826. That this was 
caused by an excess in the number of labourers in the parish, 
as compared with the demand for labour, was proved by tbe 
efiect produced by the removd of a part of these dependfmt 



labourers. Flfi[y-six labonrers emigrated at the expense of 
the rate-payers ; and since their emigration there are seldom 
any able-bodied men requiring relief, except in severe weather. 
These facts were communicated to me b; Mr. lodges. Mem- 
ber for the county of Kent, who is the principal landed pro- 
prietor of the p'arish of BeDenden. ' I refer to these two local 
iDstances, rather as ilinstrations, than as proofs, of the exist- 
ence of a surplus labouring population.* 1 now proceed to the 
second qnestion, yiz. 

II. Have we the means of providing for this surplus popu- 
lation, by colonizing them in the British possessions abroad ? 

In answering this question in the affirmative, I am enabled 
to appeal to actual experience. In 1823 and 1825, a number 
of persons, forming what I have Called a *' surplus popula- 
tion," were removed at the public expense from the south of 
Ireland, and located in different districts in Upper Canada. 
The most minute details respecting these emigrations sxe to 
be found in the B«por1s and Evidence of the Emigration 
Committee, which already belong to yoor library : and all the 
iDformatioD which has been subsequently received, tends to 
coniirm tbe fact of the complete success of those experiments. 
The Chief Justice of Upper Canada addressed a letter to me 
so lately as the 6th of July last, in which he says, 

" You may be assured, nothing could possibly be more com- 
*' pletely successful than the emigrations of 1823 and 18S5. 
" Tbe poor people then sent ont are becoming, some of 
" them, even opulent in their circumstances (speaking of them 
" as farmers) ; all are doing well, and they are not to be dis- 
" tinguished from the rest of the population of Upper Ca- 
" nada by any disparaging circumstance in their character 
" or conduct- 
Mr. Richards, a gentleman who was sent out by the late 
Government, to inquire into the state of the North American 
provinces, with reference to the settlement of emigrants, and 
who has lately returned to this country, is prepared, I believe, 
fully to corroborate this testimony ; and as a specimen of the 
progress of civilization in the district in which tbe Irish emi- 
grants of 1825 are settled, he was so obliging as to send me a 
printed hand-bill in the following words : 

" RICE LAKE NAVIGATION. 

" The fine new-bnilt Boat, the Morning Star, the property 
" of the subscriber, has commenced regular trips, once a week. 
" {or pftener, when sufficiently laden,) between the Rice 

■ See Appendut, Note A. 
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Lake aocl PeterboroB^. Dayi of tailing : — ^Leates tbe 
I«k6 for Peterboroaeli every Friday morning at five o'clock. 
Leaves Peterborou{^ for the Lake ever; Satarda; morn- 
ing at seven o'clock : at which place oae or more waggons 
will always be in attendance, for the conveyance of passen- 
' gers or goods." 

[The terms of conveyance are then stated, and the paper 
is signed md Jntod,] 

" Aahon Elbworth." 
" Rice Lake.Joly 24, 1890." 

The Irish emigrants, whose settlement in that district has 
thos' introduced civilization and activity into what was pre- 
viously a dreary and solitary wilderness, were taken from a 
Mate of utter destitution. At mach less expense than would 
have be^ oec^jsary for their continued maintenance even in 
that wretched state in Ireland, they were conveyed to the 
colony, and settled on their lands ; and within five years they 
are found in the condition of substantial yeomen. The 
evidmce of the perfect success of this experiment ought 
to overcome every prejudice which may have existed against 
TMulated and assisted emigration, as a remedy for the distress 
01 the unemployed and destitute labourers of this country.* 
Colonel Cockburn, who was sent out in 1827 to report upon 
the facilities for extensive colonization in the North Ameri- 
can provinces, gives the following statement respecting the 
Irish emigrants of 1833, as well as some Scotch emigrants 
who had been previously settled. It is necessary to explain 
that thb part of Colonel Cockburn's Report had reference to 
a proposal which was entertained by the Emigration Commit- 
tee, that emigrant settlers should repay to the Government, 
by instalments, the expense of their conveyance and settle- 
ment. That proposition of repayment has long ceased to form 
part of any plan of emigration recommended by me ; not be- 
cause my conGdence in its practicability is diminished, but 
because the expense of colonizing paupers is far less than the 
expense which must be incurred for their maintenance if they 
remained at home. Colonel Cockburn saya, " On the 4tn 
" July I reached Perth in Upper Canada, where I remained 
" several days, during which I was constantly employed in 
" obtaining information as to the actual state of the settle- 
" meots. * * • As far as I saw, or could obtain infor- 
" mation, all was prosperity, happiness, and content ; and 
" I was particularly gratified at finding that, so far from the 
" assistance originally afforded being forgotten, it was inva- 
* See Appendix, Nuls B. 
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" riably referred to, and gratefallif acknowledged. -Atnongat 
" oth«r farms, I vistted some on vbicb the settlers taken out 
" bj Mr. Robinson in 1823 were placed. I found the latter 
" settlers quiet, indnstrions, and contented, proceeding regn- 
" larlv in tbe clearing of tbeir lands, and already in possea- 
" sion of property not only sufficient to place tbem far beyond 
" the reach of want, but to offer ample security for the re- 
" payment of any sum that could have been expended in 
" establisblng them. The twenty-two statements herewith 
" transmitted seem to me to put at rest all doubts respecting 
" the capabilities of settlers to make repayment. 
« * * * * « ' • 

" Were any thing further, however, required, to establi^ 
"the soundness of these opinions, I would offer to your con- 
" sideration the important and corroborating fact, that the 
" Lanark settlers sent out in 1820 and 1821, and who re- 
" ceived a loan in money from Government, under an agree- 
" ment to commence repayment at the expiration of ten 
" years, have in very many instances notiBed to Mr. Shaw, 
" the clerk of the establishment, their anxiety and capability 
" to commence repaying at once, if Government would oon- 
" sent to take produce delivered in Perth or I^nark, instead 
" of money." 

With respect to the extent of the facilities for colonization, 
there can be no doubt that our colonies could beneficially 
receive any number of emigrants whom it might be desirable 
to send to them. In addition to the two Canadas, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward's Island, we 
have the Cape of Good Hope, and the vast territories of 
Australia and Van Diemen's Land, containing fertile lands 
far more than sufficient to receive the whole papulation of 
this country, Mr. Fairbanks, Representative of Halifax in 
the Legislative Assembly of Nova Scotia, was in this country 
last year, and I addressed to him a series of questions; some 
ofwhicb, with his answers, are as follow. In answer to a 
question as to the practicability of colonization upon the prin- 
ciples which 1 had explained, Mr. Fairbanks answered, " In 
" my judgment, systematic colonization of English paupers, 
" carried on by the Government upon the principles detailed 
" in the Queries to Mr. Senior, (which principles involve 
" effectual precautions against the colonies being subjected 
" to the receiving infirm or destitute paupers,) would be a 
" measure perfectly easy in execution and certain of success, 
" as far as respects the colonial part of the experiment, even 
" if it were limited to the lower provinces of Nova Scotia, 
" New Brunswick, and Prince Edward's Island, (with which 
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" prcninces I am best acquainted,) an^Leven supposing that 
" it were not intended to send any emigrants to tbe Canadas. 
" I have no doubt 80/. per family would be found sufficient." 

I then asked, 

Q. " Supposing colonization to be extended, as a general 
" measure, lo Ireland, and that, in the course of six or seven 
" yearB, a million individuals were to be removed from Ire- 
" land to tbe British North American provinces, upon the 
" principles laid down in the Queries to Mr. Senior, have 
" you any doubts as to the practicability and success of the 
" measure 1 " 

A, " Here again, conGning myself to those lower pro- 
" vinces with which I am personally acquainted, I entertain 
" no doubt that, in those provinces, independent of the 
" Canadas, (here are ample space and abundant facilities for 
" the location and settlement, daring a period of six or seven 
" years, of a million individuals, (the number to which your 
" Query refers,) provided that the supply of each year be 
" properiy distributed." 

Q. " In my Queries to Mr. Senior, I have calculated that 
" a million individuals might be removed from Ireland at 16/. 
" per head, taking them in the proportion of a man, a woman, 
" and three children. Do yon entertain the slightest doubt, 
" that that estimate of 16,000,000/. would be found amply 
'* sufficient to execute the measure?" 

A. " I understand that the estimate of 16,000,000/. re- 
" salts from the apportioning the sum of 80/. to the convey- 
" ance, location, and support during a limited period, of each 
" household of five persona in 200,000 families. Ei^ty 
" pounds would probably not be too high an estimate for 
" colonization upon a comparatively limited scale ; hut if 
" carried to the extent of 200,000 families, and properly re- 
" gulated, with systematic pre-arrangements, I think the 
" colonization will not cost in actual advances more than 
" eight millions. The expenses of colonization lessen in pro- 
" portion to tbe numbers colonized. In the suggested pro- 
" gressive execution of the measure, it would partially sup- 
" port itself; and experience, and the very magnitude of 
" the operations, would lead to very great savings, that in 
" the outset are not to be contemplated. 

To support one million persons at one penny per day, would 
cost, in round numbers, 1,500,000/. per annum. The interest 
of 8,000,000/. at five per cent, is only 400,000/. per annum. 
For the former annual payment, these persons could only be 
supported, as paupers, in a state of the utmost wretchedneas ; 
for the latter, they can be converted, by colonization, into 
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t ]>e«iQen. It appears to me, therefore, that no 
person who gives adequate atteotion to this subject, can fail 
to perceive the advantage of colonization in point of economy ; 
whilst the benefits which it confers upon the parties colonized 
cannot but be gratifying to the feelings of humanity. I asked 
Mr. Fairbanks, 

" Have you the least doubt that these pauper colonists, 
" assisted by capital in the manner proposed, and following 
" up that assistance by average industry, would be well 
" clothed and well fed, and have entire independence se- 
" cured to themselves and their children?" He answered, 
" I cannot entertain the least doubt of this, as a general 
" result. There may be special instances of sickness and ac- 
" oideut ; but none to be expected which would justify me in 
" giving any other answer." Witb respect to the effect of 
colonization on the principles proposed by me, upon the pros- 
perity of the colonies, Mr. Fairbanks thus expressed him- 
self: 

" For their advancement, the colonies require the earliest 
" application of labour and capital. In proportion ta the 
" degree and extent in which these are judiciously supplied, 
" so win their future progress be. The proposed system, to 
" me, appears one of the most advantageous and beneficial 
" that I have yet seen for introducing those requisites ; and 
" in my opinion, if fairly executed according to the principles 
" laid down, will be most highly and universally approved 
" and appreciated. Not only will the power, wealth, and 
" prosperity of the colonies be increased by its operation, but 
" (that which I consider to be identical with theirs) the 
" power, wealth, and prosperity of the British Crown." 

III. I now proceed to the third topic of enquiry, viz. 
Whether there are any means of providing for our surplus 
population at home, more easily and advantageously than by 
removal to our colonies? 

Before I enter upon the discussion of the principal means 
which have been proposed for accomplishing this object, 
I wish to meet an objection which may be made, that what 
is called surplus population is only the effect of the peculiar 
.political institutions of this country, and that a reform of 
those institutions would render any other remedy unneces- 
sary. I shall therefore quote some passages from the works 
of foreign writers, living under different institutions, and 
in countries not burdened with a national debt, nor sub- 
jected to those other incidents of the existing state of 
things in this country, which are often supposed to be the 
sole causes of the distress of our labouring population. The 
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Lecture. In that work. Dr. Cooper says, " Other commodities 
" may be withdrawn from market, if thej are pot of a perish- 
" able nature. A bale of woollen oi of muslin ma; be offered 
" again and again. A labourer and his family must starve 
" if he remain unemployed even for a few days. He cannot 
" afford to be idle. If he cannot get what he asks now, he 
" must take less ; his wants are imperioos, and require in- 
" stant supply. The labourer does not possess the resource 
" of the capitalist. If the market will not yield the usual 
" and reasonable profit, the capitalist can change the desti- 
" nation and application of his capital ; for he can afford to 
" subsist meanwhile. The day labourer has no such re- 
" source." 

The Third Report of the Emigration Committee in 1827, 
a document wbich I am convinced Dr. Cooper had never 
seen, contains the following passage, identicalin substaitce 
with that which I have how quoted: " Another elementary 
principle, to which your Committee beg the parUcular 
attention of the House, and in confirmation of which all 
the practical evidence, without exception, may be quoted, 
is, the effect of a comparatively small excess of labour, 
occasioning a deterioration of the condition of the labourer 
in the particular district where such excess exists, (or 
supposing the excess to be general, the consequences are 
equally general,) and the ctwseqnent improvement of the 
whole body of the labourers, by the abstraction and removal 
of any superabundant portion. Every practical man, whe- 
ther agricultural, commercial, or manufacturing, is well 
aware that the excess of the supply of an article, hondjide 
brou^t to market, over and above the demand for it, 
whether of annual or even of weekly sale, will deteriorate 
that article, not merely in the ratio of the excess, but in a 
much higher ratio ; and that, conversely, the supply being 
less than the demand enhances the price in a similar ratio. 
It is. only necessary to prove, that that wbich is true of 
commodities is equally so of labour, to justify the opinion 
that the abstraction of a comparatively small number of 
labourers will remedy the evils incident to the existence of 
excess in the supply of labour as compared with (he de- 
mand. The rule, however, applies muck mare forcibly to 
labour than to commodities ; for in the case of any com- 
modity, the owners might at once withdraw a portion, and 
keep it back, in hopes of the real demand increasing ; but 
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" the holders of labour, that U, the' liibowtr* themstlvea, 
" have no store-roonta in which their commodity can be 
" bonded, but have only the alternative between the offering 
" it at once at the market-price, and atarvation." 

Id another part of bii work. Dr. Cooper says, " A popa- 
" laden that extends beyond the means of sntuUtenoe, where 
" the labourers crowd each other by competition to tAtain 
" employment, where the wages are not sufficient to enable 
" a man, his wife, and a couple of children, to obtain the 
" necessaries of life in sufficient abundance to maintain health 
" and strength, is a state of society where happiness dimi- 
" nisbes as riches increase. Such is the case with a large 
" portion of the European population at this moment; and 
" such is, at this moment (1829), pre-eminently the case with 
" Great Britain. I shall take up this subject again, in con- 
" sideriog the distribution of national wealth ; but I confess 
" myself at a lots to suggest any adequate remedy." He 
then adds, " It is one among the difficult cases involved in 
" the question of the origin of evil, which human knowledge 
" has not yet accounted for on any satisfactory theory." Here 
I beg to observe, (as I did with respect to the opinion of 
Mr. Ricardo, which I qnoted in my first Lecture,) that it is 
possible to apply an adequate remedy, by enabling tbe un- 
employed laboarer to transfer his labour to a country in 
which it will procure comfort and independence to himself 
and his family ; and the Government by whom that remedy 
should be applied, would, in my judgment, secure to itself 
the gratitude of the latest posterity. 

In a subsequent part of bis work. Dr. Cooper, speaking 
in despair of the evils of redundant population, asks, " In 
" what way is the dreadful poverty of the operative bus- 
" bandry labourers in Europe to be connteracted V He sug- 
gests many resources ; and then, in bis 19tb section, he says, 
" Let marriage be prohibited among persons who cannot 
" show that they possess some useful and competent means 
" of trade or profession, to bear the expenses attending 
" necessarily on matrimony. No person has a right to bring 
" a child into the world, and throw its maintenance upon 
" others. When people marry, they enter into contract 
" with the public to provide for and educate tbe offspring. 
*' Marriage is not a contract between a man and woman for 
" their mutual pleasure ; there is a third, and a far more 
" important party to the contract, namely, the public. A 
" breach of this ought to subject both parties to indictment 
" and punishment. Of the details of all this, and of the 
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" otgeotions to wkioh those snraMtions are liable, I can say 
*' aothin^ in snck & aketcli. They ought to conetitute the 
" business of a competent Coramittee, with power to make 
" order aa to the children of negligent parents." 

I have quoted these snggestioDs from Dr. Cooper's work, 
not as being in accordance with my own opioicms, (for I do 
not approve them,) bat as showing that the evil of a popn- 
lation rednndant in reference to the meana of profitable 
employment, appeared to an American writer to be so tre- 
mendoos, as to justify the enforceinent, even nnder repnb- 
licaB institutions, of measures which would be regarded in 
this couDtry as intolerably harsh and oppressive. Kow the 
fact is, that something like what Dr. Cooper here su^ests 
as expedi^it legislation, is actually the law of the Canton 
of Berne in Bwitzerland. In that CaDtoo, persons who have 
ever received assistance from their commune (or parish) 
are prohibited from marrying, until tbe whole of what they 
have so received has been repaid : and to that regulation is 
attributed much of the exemption, which the Canton of Berne 
«ijoys, from the extreme poverty to be fonnd in other parts 
of Switzerland. 

I now proceed to quote a passage from another foreign 
writer, equally free from the imputation of being under we 
dominion of those prejudices which are supposed to influence 
the opinions and reasonings of many persons in this country. 
I reier to Monsieur T. Duch&tel, who has, since the late 
revolution in France, been appointed a counsellor of state, — 
a fact which sufficiently indicates the liberality of his political 
opinions. The passage which 1 am about to quote is con- 
tained in an " Essay on Charity," written in consequence of 
the French Academy having proposed a prize for the best 
treatise on that subject : 

" The principles of which the preceding chapters contain an 
" explanation, lead to results of the highest interest. They 
" teach us that the labouring classes hold their fate in their 
" own hands. Their well-being depends upon tibeir wages : 
" — their wages are regulated by the proportion between the 
" quantity of capital destined to employ labour, and the 
" number of worlcmeu. Bat if it is not in the power of the 
" labouring classes to increase capital as they conid wish, 
" they may at least, by prudence in their marriages, eBect 
" the other altemative, that of limiting the numbers of the 
" population." * * " Man can exercise moral restraint, 
" which the inferior animals cannot. This noble attribute 
" of humanity renders man the master of his own fortune. 
" Such is the admirable order of human society, that the 
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" most general cause of misery can be obTiafed by prudence." 
* * * * " This is the choice which i> presentral 
" to the labouring classes, either prudence in marriage, or 
" misery. He who only receives a rate of wages soSicient 
" to maintain two or three children cannot bring np a double 
" number; or if, with great labour and pains, a wretched 
" subsistence can be provided for those too numerous chilr 
" dren, they will live miserably, be badly fed, badly lodged, 
" badly clothed, and exposed to a variety of causes of death 
" that will not spare their helplessness. Their parents •■• 
" neither procure for themselves any enjoyment, nor l*f up 
" any thing in reserve : there can he no saving^ far (he nu>- 
" ment of necessity, for the diseases that are incident to 
" humanity, for the days on which labMr will not be forth- 
" coming. Dependent upon sH the caprices of chance, 
" obliged to count upon th*- pKcarious and humiliating aid 
" erf charity, — what a wretched and deplorable existeiKe! 
" Can it be doubted that .tbeir condition would have been 
" better, and their duties better fulfilled, if, with more forer 
" sight, they had not, by marrying, produced children beyond 
" their resources to maintain ; if, in fact, they bad not, by 
" their own fault, rendered themselves and their families 
" miserable? It is a popular maxim, that a great Dnmber.of 
" children constitute tne riches of a state. The principle is 
" true in moments of brilliant prosperity, when, under the 
" influence of wealth rapidly advaocmg, labour is scarce and 
" well paid. Thus, in the United States, it b at the same 
" time easy and advantageous to bring np a numerous family. 
" Amidst that prodigious activity and industry, a number of 
" children become a source of revenue for their parents, as 
" well as of strength to the state. But how different is the 
" state of things where the demand for labour is stationary, 
" or only slowly advancing! As long as the children are 
" young, they constitute the ruin of their parents; and if, 
" notwithstanding ell the chances of mortality, they arrive at 
" mature age, they diminish, by their competition, the rate 
" of wages," 

Monsieur Duch&tel then lays down the following principle, 
being identical with that contained in the first Resolution of 
the Select Class, and in the passagt-s already quoted from 
Dr. Cooper, and from the third Emigration Report: " If it 
" is permitted to compare men to things, it is with laboar 
" the same as with things bought and sold ; when the quan- 
" tity offered exceeds the demand for it, there is an excess, 
" and excess lowers the price." 

At the. time when the work from which these quotations 
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have been made was written, Moosienr Daeh&tel had not 
seen the third Report of the Emigration Committee. He 
therefore, in a note to his Essay, alluded to emigration as an 
" alarming and impracticable expedient." Upon reading bis 
work, I sent him that Report. AfCcr having pernsed it, 
vith the Evidence attached to it, he entirely retracted those 
expressions, with respect to the regulated and assisted emi- 
gration alone recommended by the Committee. He con- 
cluded a letter addressed to me* with the following words : 
" From the moment that the question of expense and profit 
" is resolved in favour of emigration. Political Economy has 
" only to approve the measure ; for, by placing industrions 
" men upon fertile soils, it combines the powers of man with 
" those of nature, and thns gives fresh impulse to those 
" principles which furnish the double source of individual 
" and national wealth." 

I now proceed to the coneideration of some of those 
domestic remedies, whioh have been suggested as preferable 
to Emigration to our Colonies. The first of these is what is 
usually called " Home Colonization," — that is, the employ- 
ment of unemployed labourers and artisans in cultivating 
waste lands in this country. I have this day received a 
letter from a hearer of my former Lectures, who says, " If 
" you be truly disinterested in your endeavours to serve the 
" distressed peasantiy, why not propose those means which 
" would enable parishes to accomplish the object at the least 
" possible expense, and thereby facilitate your purpose most 
" materially t Why should an extraordinary outlay be ex- 
" pended to convey a part of the population to so great a 
" distance as Canada, while there are several millions of 
" uncultivated acres in the United Kingdom, portions of 
" which have recently been allotted to the poor, the effects 
" of which have been highly beneficial ? With these ex- 
" amptes before yon, it does seem to me that some secret 
" influence must be operating on your mind, which yon oare- 
'- fully conceal from the view of those who are listening to 
" you from night to night, with a pure desire of eliciting 
" truth. If, therefore, it would not be interfering too much 
" with your argument, a word or two from you on the next 
" Wednesday evening, tending to remove the objections I 
" have stated, will confer an obligation on, 
, " Dear Sir, 

" Yours very respectfully, 

"AFribkd to Economy." 

* See Caaiei tad RemediFg of Pauperiun, Second Series, p. 46. 

Lioogic 
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My answer to this Letter b given in the Stfa Resolution ut 
the select Class, which states that, " if the expense of emi- 
" ^ration be lets than the eicpenae of horae-raaintenance, 
" there would be a decided economy, instead of an apparent 
" expense, in the application of national capital to toe pur- 
" poses of regulated and assisted emigration." I am content 
to rest the qnostion, as between colonization abroad and 
the cultivation of waste lands at home, on the single ground 
of economy. There are other reasons which, in my judg- 
ment, make the former expedient preferable to the letter,' 
both with reference to the interests of the parties colonized,' 
and to those of the remaining' portions of the community; 
but the main question is, which of the two measures can be 
accomplished at the least expense? The adyocates of 
hmne colonization, therefore, are bound to show, by calcu- 
lations founded upon actual experiment, that their object 
can be attained by a less outlay than is required for colo- 
nization abroad. From all that I have hitherto read on the 
subject, I profess myself utterly sceptical on this point. In 
the Dutch " Poor Colonies," the expense of locating a family 
is stated to amount to 1411. 13«. 4d, and I am not aware 
that it has ever been shown that the facilities which exist in 
Holland are to be found in this country, or that the object 
could be accomplished here without a still larger expenditure. 
The reason why the expense of colonization in the iVortli 
American provinces is so mnch less than that of colonization 
in the mother country, is that, in the one case, there is aban- 
dance of the most fertile land anoccnpied, while, in the other, 
the land available for the purpose is necessarily of a far infe- 
rior degree of fertility. 

I read, in a former Lecture, an extract from the Speech of 
the American President, to convince you that emigration was 
the spontaneous act of American citizens, and that assisted 
emigration would be hailed by them with gratitude. In re- 
ference to this fact, I would call the attention of the patrons 
of Home Colonization to a passage in the work of Dr. 
Cooper, which I have already quoted. " Let any traveller," 
says Dr. Cooper, " look over the agriculture of our parent 
" island (Great Britain), not a fallow is to be seen. Ex- 
" amine the.agriculture of our own country, and it is hard- 
" ly an exaggeration to say, that as manv weeds are 
" riused in our cultivated lands as ears of wheat 1" With 
this confessed imperfection of existing tillage, why do the 
Americans resort to the expedient of emigration ? Because 
they have discovered, or imagine, that capital laid out on new 



fditile land pa,j4 better t&an capitgl' laid oat on eU load: It 
theiefore behoves the advocates of borne colonisation to 
make oHt a strong can, to abow that it is more advantageons 
to employ a surpms population in the cultivation of inferior 
land at home, rather than m that of the virgin soil of the 
firitiik NonUt Americwi Provinces, richi ^th the decayed 
vegetation which throagfa ages past has apcnmulated on its 
tanace. — If, then, the oapitfd required to provide for a des- 
titute fanuly, by placing toeia od waste laiids in England, be 
greater than that which woold be necessaiy for their settle^ 
meat ia Biitish North Asterica, saieJy the preferable at- 
teroative is, -to enable those who are willing to emigrate 
to avail thetDBelves of that resource, rather than to iocitr 
a greater expense for the purpose of retaining them at 
home. If a som be expended in home colonization, one 
half <^ which would have been sufficient for colonizatioa 
abroad, the capital which might have been availak^e for the 
employm^it of the remaining labourers of the country, ia 
dirainuhed to the extent of the other half. Supposing, for 
example, that a lahoueer and his family cost a proprietor SO/. 
per annum in poor rates, bat that, instead of paying that 
aimnal sum, the proprietor were to advance at once lUO/. to 
«staUish the labourer and his family as a home colonist ; 
whereas he would only have to advance 50/. to effect their 
colonization in Canada or New Brunswick, — it is clear th^, 
in (he first case, the iaodbolder would sink 50/., which, in the 
second, he would stilt have in his possession to employ, if he 
flhose, in productive labour. 

Bat it is said, all that the home colonist will buy will be 
English; whereas the emigrant to Canada or New Briins- 
wiok is lost to this country as a producer and a consumer ; 
therefore the gain on the side of emigration is imaginary. 
What, will the emi^ant colonist buy nothing from you, when 
reaping the fruits of his industry abroad "i His halnts will be 
your ^bits — hia tastas, your tastes. He will exchange his 
surplus cofn against your manufactures. It will be his inter- 
est to furnish raw produce — yours to produce manufactured 
goods. The future increase of the population may be met by 
this principle of exchange, without prejudice to the English 
landed proprietor ; because the conditions are, a new market 
there, a mw population here. The landed proprietors will 
have the benefit, in the first instance, of the removal of that 
unproductive pauperism which weighs tbem down; and it 
will be the fault ot their own mismanagement, and of an abuse 
of the poor laws, if ever they are again subjected to the same 
4 U 
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harden. If a caae could be made oat, showing that the 
" home colonists " would exchan^ their corn against mana- 
factores as advantageously as the colonists abroad, the case of 
the present landed proprietors would be identically the same 
under the one as under the other system of colonization. 
Corn which is not now produced, would be produced and ex- 
changed against manufactures. 

Notwithstanding these opinions on the subject of Home 
Colonization, I have no sort of objection to see that experi- 
ment tried, or any other which the ingenuity of man can de- 
vise, for the purpose of rescuing this country from the disgrace 
of having so large a pauper population : for disgrace it is to 
allow it to remain, if remedy he within our reach. "We have 
talked long enough on the subject ; it is now ample time for 
us to begin to act. 

But there is one question which I would ask of the patrons 
of Home Colonies, and to which I am most desirous to re- 
ceive an explicit answer. The evil now sought to be remedied 
is an excess in the supply of labour, as compared with the de- 
mand. The remedy proposed to be applied by the friends of 
Home Colonization, as well as by those who propose Emigra- 
tion, is to withdraw a portion of that supply from the market, 
— in other words, to diminish the number of competitors for 
employment as labourers, by providing for some of them as 
colonists either at home or abroad. How then do the advo- 
cates of Home Colonization propose to prevent their Home 
Colonists from entering again into competition with the re^ 
maining labourers of the country, and thereby uDdoing the 
benefit of their first abstraction from the labour-market? In 
the case of emigrants settled in Canada or New Brunswick, 
it is evident that this danger could not arise ; but if 250 un- 
employed families from Frome were placed as " home colo- 
nists" on Dartmoor or some other uncultivated tract, what 
security would there be that they would not, like the Irish 
labourers who come to England, employ their spare time in 
labouring for hire, and thus beat down the wages of the natu- 
ral labourers? 

I will conclude these observations on the comparative ad- 
vantages of Home and Foreign Colonization, by reading ari 
extract from a paper which I drew up in the year 1822 on 
the subject of regulated Emigration, and part of which was 
inserted in the Emigratiob Report of 1826. It will show 
how early I took the same view which I still continue to press 
with such earnestness on public attention : — 

" It is considered as unqnestionable, that, although this 
" measure is not in the slightest degree compulsory, the poor 
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" man who offers his strength and energy as a laboorerj 
" but who, finding no demand, or at least no adequate de- 
" mand for his services, is compelled to receive parish relief 
" for the preservation of his own existence and that of his 
" family, will accept this opportunity of bettering fais oon- 
" ditioo, by laying the foundation for future independence 
" with eagerness and gratitude, when sufficient time has 
" elapsed, and proper pains have been taken to make him 
*' understand the troe oatare and character of the change that 
" is proposed for him. 

" It is equally considered as certain, that parishes will 
. " anxionsiy accept this facility (as far as their own concur- 
" rence ib required) of relieving themselves, at a slight annual 
" expense, of any present and pressing redundancy of popn- 
" lation, and also of securing for the future the effectual pre- 
" vention supplied by this measure, for any accumulation of 
*■ labourers whose services they may be incapable of remnue- 
*' rating. 

" It is at once evident that this system of emigration could 
" be made immediately applicable to Ireland and Scotland, 
" provided that money was raised there for the purpose by 
" local assessment, or that a specific tax was pledged for that 
** purpose by the Government. 

" Although it may be Argued that there can be nu actual 
" redundancy of population, as long as the waste lands in the 
" mother country remain uncultivated, yet no person con- 
" versant with such subjects can contend that such redun- 
" dancy does not now, virtually at least, exist ; in other words, 
" that there are not many strong labouring men for whose 
" services there is no adequate demand, and who cannot be 
" employed upon any productive labour that will pay the ex- 
" penses of production ; and if any person should feel alarm 
" that, under the operation of such a measure, too great a 
" proportion of the population might be abstracted, they may 
" rest assured, not only that this measure can be suspended 
" or limited at any time, but that, in point of fact, it has that 
" suspensive power within itself; for whenever there shoald 
" exist at home an adequate demand for the services of able- 
" bodied men out of employ, whether from the increase of 
" productive industry, or from the demands of war, or from 
" any other cause, there would be no longer u temptation to 
*' emigrate. 

" It is also observed, that with such a system in regular 
" and effective operation, no inconvenience could ever again 
" result to this country from a temporary stimulus being 
" given at any time to the population, which could not be 



" permanently snstained. It must not be forgotten, in a 
" comprehensive view of sach a system, that the pauper, for 
" whose labour no remnneratioR aan be afforded at home, wilt 
" be transmuted by this process into an independent proprie* 
" tor, and at no distant period will become a consuiner of the 
" manufactured articles of his aatire country; nor, on the 
" other hand, can any calculable period be assigned for the 
" termination of such a system, until all the colonies of the 
" British Empire are saturated, and millions added to those 
" who speak the £nglisb language, and carry with them the 
" liberty, and the laws, and sympathies of their native country. 

" Such a system would direct the tide of emigration to- 
" wards parts of the British Empire which must be considered 
" as integral, though separated by geographical position. The 
" defence of these colonial possessions would be more easily 
" supplied within themselves ; and their increasing prosperity 
" would not only relieve the mother country from pecuniary 
" demands that are now indispensable, but that prosperity, in 
" re-aotioD, would augment the wealth and the resources of 
" the mother country itself." 

Since the opinion which 1 have now quoted was written, the 
remedy which has been constantly urged for the distresses of 
the labouring classes, has been remission of taxatioo. I have 
already stated my reasons for believing, that whilst the number 
of labourers of any class is in excess in reference to the de- 
mand for their labour, the competition of the unemployed 
will prevent that class from deriving any permanent benefit 
from remission of taxes. I have also endeavoured to show, 
that no practicable remission could be expected to create a 
new demand for labour, calculated to absorb the existing re- 
dundancy ; whilst, on the other hand, ever; rednction of 
goveminent establishments throws upon the glutted labour- 
market some new competitors for employment. 

I have now, lastly, to advert towhat is called " the Co-opera- 
tive Svstem." I hope that the remarks which I may make 
upon this subject will not be construed as intentionally disre- 
spectful to those persons hy whom the principles of that sys- 
tem are maintained. In the published Letters which have been 
-addressed to me by supporters of those principles, I find a 
disposition to discuss the questions upon which we differ, in 
H fair and temperate manner, and without that personality to 
which some other parties have thought proper to haverecourse* 
We are told by the advocates of the doctrines to which I refer, 
that society has hitherto been constituted upon principles es' 
sentially vicious ; that all our , social evils are the natural re- 
sults of those erroneous principles ; aod that the only effeo- 
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tual remedy, is to be found in a total change of all our iusti- 
tutions, and in the adoption of the principle of commuoity of 
HOssessions, instead of that of individual property. In the 
preface tg a volume entitled " The Revolt of the Bee»," 
':vritten in support of these doctrines, I find the following 
passage ; " This power of creating and diffusing wealth, 
'' which under an enlightened govenunent might be rendered 
" conducive to the prosperity of the people, is so misdirected, 
" or left without guidancot as to afflict the country with the 
" most complicated misery ; bnt when it shall be duly ap- 
" preciated and directed by iotelligence, our rulers wUl no 
" longer consume their time in devising petty expedients for 
'" counteracting the accumulated difGculties of a structure of 
" society, the foundations of which were laid in times of oom- 
"' parative ignorance and barbarism. Those difficulties have 
'' been within the last century immensely aggravated, by the 
." gradual declension in the value of the only exchangeable 
" commodity of the great bulk of the people, — labour; and 
" DOW, by its final depression. To vuet this evil, there is no 
" other remedy than an entire change of system; and the 
" elaborate Report of the Emiffration Committee isprohablg 
" one of the last ^orts of the kind that will ever be made to 
'' suslmn the tottering fabric." This is not the only allu- 
sion to the Emigration Reports, iu the little work from which 
I have quoted tbi^ passage. It contains a senes of conversa- 
fions supposed to take place between a Scotchman and a 
Persian, the latter being on a visit to Scotland in some future 
age, when poverty and vice shall have been banished from 
Great Britain by the introduction of the co-operative systemi 
I may perhaps be allowed to relieve the dryness of this dis- 
pussion, by quoting from these conversations some passages 
referrit^ retrospectively to the days in which we live. The 
Persian, seeing that his friend holds a large scroll in his hand, 
inquires, " What have you there?" The answer is, " Two 
" letters supposed tq have been written by a youth in X^on^ 
," don, who had been aent there with a deputation from 
" Manchester, during the year 1826, to inquire what relief 
/' was m, contemplation for the distressed manufacturers.'.' 
Jit is remarked, however, that as the narrative is at 
■vsrianoe in many respects with the character of those 
times, it is probable that, with some truth, a considera- 
ble portion of fiction is bleqded. Allusion is made to the 
Heport of an Emigration Committee, which is not extant, 
but its object may be learnt from the letters themselves. 
— The Persian being curious to know the contents of these 
letters, the scroll is opened. The writerof the letters, Charles 



Wansford, infomiB his brother, that through the interest of 
ODo of the county members, he was admitted into the Hoase 
of Commons, just as the Members of the Emigration Commit- 
tee appeared at the bar by order of the Speaker. The Speaker 
informed them, " that ^hile there was such abundance of 
" food, he could perceive no necessity for emigration ; but at 
" a period of general calamity, he was not onwilling to try 
" various experiments, if they were not attended with any 
" material sacrifices, and more especially as there might be 
" some portion of the community whose presence might be 
" dispensed with; he chiefly alluded to those who, with the 
" best intentioDR, had failed in being of any essential ser- 
" vice to their country ; among those were the Committee 
" themselves ; and as they had bestowed great attenticm on 
" the advantages of emigration, and were well apprised of 
" its difficulties, they would be better prepared than any other 
" individuals to encounter danger." "It is impossible," says the 
writer, " for me to convey an adequate idea of the conster- 
" nation and dismay that were depicted in the countenances 
" of the Committee. They replied, that although they had 
" recommended emigration, they were influenced by the opi- 
" nions of the Political Economists. ' If that be the case,' re- 
" joined the Speaker, ' they shall certainly accompany yon ; 
" ' in the meantime let them be called in.' The Political 
" Economists entered with a remarkable air of self-sufficiency 
" and gaiety, and their countenances displayed a singular 
" contrast to the downcast looks of the Committee. But 
" when the determination of the Speaker was made known to 
" them, they were no longer to be distinguished at a short 
" distance from their partners in distress. They informed 
" the Speaker that they were greatly surprised and mortified 
" to find that it was proposed that they should emigrate ; 
" as they never contemplated such a measure, except for 
" those who were unemployed, and not in possession of a 
" decent competence." — The Speaker, however, was inex- 
orable ; the Political Economists were obliged to emigrate, 
together with the Committee, and " St. Martin's bells rang 
a muffied yet merry peal." In his second letter, Charles 
Wansford informs his brother, that, " since the departure of 
" the Political Economists, the public mind has become more 
" tranquil, and all classes now begin to think for themselves. 
" They are no longer bewildered with discussions about a 
" metallic or paper currency, taxes, supply and demand, ca- 
" pital, and profits on stock, and a variety of sabordinate 
" questions which had been the perpetual theme of contention. 
" They observe around tbem immense wealth, with the power 



" of adding to it almost indefinitely ; and they ask. themselres, 
" how can the country be said to be over-peopled, and vhy 
" should poverty exist J" 

It 18 not necessary for me, on this occasion, to enter into a 
discussion of the details of the Co-operative System, by the 
application of which all the difBcalties of political economy 
are to be solved, and poverty and sufTering to be banished' 
from the world. My objection to that system, when pnt 
forward, as it is, in opposition to emigration, as a remedy 
for present distress, is, that it involves a change in the whole 
existing structure of society, too great to be hastily effected, 
and for which no precedent is to be foundin the history of the 
world ; whereas emigration is a remedy capable of imme- 
diate application, requiring no change in our social institu- 
tions, and sanctioned by the practice of all nations, ancient and 
modern. Amongst the changes which are to attend the " Co- 
operative System," it appears that interest and rent are no 
longer to exist; for I find it declared that " interest on ca- 
" pital, and rent on land, are both equally unjust and in- 
"jurious to the great bulk of society."* In fact, the exis- 
tence of private property appears to be regarded by the ad- 
vocates of this system, as a grievous evil. In an address to 
the Labourers, Mechanics, and Artisans, of the United King- 
dom, the first Resolution of the Select Class, to which I have 
so often referred, is thus commented upon : " There can be 
" no excess of labour as compared with the demand for it. 
" But the true meaning of Mr. Wilmot Horton's proposi- 
" tion, when plainly and honestly interpreted, is this, — that 
" the few having, by force or superior cunning, fraudulently 
" obtained possession of all the land in the kingdom, are 
" enabled to command the labour of the millions, and by the 
" aid of the Political Economists, who have invariably pointed 
" ont to your oppressors the most deceptive and effectual 
" modes by which they could, with safety to themselves, abs- 
" tract from you the largest possible amount of your labour, 
" have at last succeeded in reducing yon, the industrious 
" classes, to the lowest state of wretchedness and destitution." 

If I understand this system, it proposes to annihilate all 
the distinctions which, under the present state of things, 
result from saperior talent and diligence, — to place the man 
of science and the skilled artisan upon one common footing; 
with the mere manual labourer, — to abolish private property, 
and to substitute in its place the right of every individual to 
partake equally of a common fund . I had the pleasure, when 



1 lately attended yoat anniTersary, to see a priEe pregentecl 
to a member of this Institution, who was stated to nave di&> 
played genius equal to that of Arkwright or of Watt, and to 
Dave made attainments in science, superior to any whicb they 
possessed at his age. Under the Co-operative System, the 
exertions of such a man would be entitled to no greater re- 
muneration than those of the mere manual labourer, I am 
not now nrging these remarks, as conclusive objection^ to the 
system of co-operaUoo, but as showing that there are diScol- 
ties connected with its adoption as a public measure for the 
relief of poverty and distress, whicb do not attach to the pro- 
posal of emigration. I do not wish to dissuade any man 
from joining a Co-operative Society, whose reason convinces 
him that his interests will be thereby promoted ; bat I do think 
it right and expedient, that the altemative of bettering his 
condition by Emigration, and also, if found practicable, by 
Home Golonization, should be presented to the poor man, 
and that he ehould have the opportunity of choosing, in the 
deliberate exercise of hb own judgment, that mode which 
appears to him best adapted for the attainment of his object. 
I will conclude this Lecture by quoting a passage trom an 
able but anonymous Essay on Enthusiasm : 

" It may be alleged that Opinion, the invisible power that 
" rules the world, is a name without substance, which, though 
" omnipotent as long as it is thought to be so, vanishes 
'' quicker thap a nttft, when once suspected to be impotent. 
" It might also, with great appearance of reason, be affirmed 
" as an universal law of the moral world, that the better 
" when fairly brought into collision with the worse, possesses 
" an infallible certainty of ultimate prevalence." 

Fully coQcorring in these sentiments, I am desirous that 
the opinions which I have maintained should be " fairly 
brought into collision " with those whicb have been placed 
in opposition to them ; and I shall wait, with patience and 
confidence, tfae result of the experiment. 
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APPENDIX. 



In the Appendix to my second Lecture, 1 have quoted latgel; 
from Rn Anatytit of the Evidenee Mxrn by the ENiigniittn Com- 
nittee uf 1 836, on the subject kf redundancy of ponlnlkm and 
' llbereu 



its effects in >o«e parts of Eagtsod. 

some eitncts from the evidence given by Mr. Hodgca before that 

Comnittee. 

*' 1366. Yon reside at Hemsted, near Ctanbniok, ia the connty 
"of Kent I— I do. 

" 1367. Are yon aUe to inform the Committee aa to the stMo 
" of pBuperism in the district hnmediBtely adjoining yoar reii- 
'' denee 10 Kenti — In ibat district of Ibe county wbeie I live, 
" called the Weald of Kent, there ii in elaiDst every pnieh, and 
" has for Mveral yean psat been, a considerably larger mimber of 
" people than the agrlcnltiml demandi require ; the eoaseqiwnce 
" of that has been, the parishes are in considenMe distreai, the- 
** poor-rates tfe enormously bigb, and these pcopteart obliged to 
" be employed on Ihe roads,— the bad eSecH of that I need not 
*' cDlargle upon; in coasequence of thbt the only possible way 
*' by which at present theae parishes can relieve tlitmeelvei is by 
*• iwomoting cmigratioD, and the tide of eaugralieB from that 
" county is now setting to New York. 

. " IS79. Are you of opinion Ibat the periifccs would be disposed 
"^ to avail iheiaself ee of any iiuilities for the purpose of tSixlimg 
" the effiigfstion of those pAupers to any British cokrnyl-^i have 
" no doubt whatever of thai fact ; in short, 1 have made inquiry 
" tbronehoul several parishes Istdy, and 1 foand them all most 
" desirous of having the t^portunity. 

" 1360. Are you disposed to Ihrnh tbe paiq>ers themselves 
'* would be glad to avail tbesiiclvea of tbote facilJIiee^— In the 
" preaeot inode of relieving that country by cmigtaiion to New 
" York, the paupers are esceediagly thankful to be so rratoved 
" from this couniry; I saw a Letter yerterdny from one man, 
" ihaukiug the parish for what titey bad dune f<rt him, and hoping 
" ibat some day or other be should be able lo make them a le- 
" turn i I mention ii to show that it is not al all compulsory (of 
'.' courts there can be no compulsion); ibey are exceedingly de- 



" sirous of being sent. If therefore they are lo ilesirous of being 
" s^nl in tliis «{irecliun, (Tovernment mu»t offer ihem inducenienta 
" in another quarter, or they will not go. If a prusprcl of reiDO- 
" val to Canada doei not hold out advantan^ea anch a« the; know 
" they can lecure to ihemielvei immediately in ihe United Stales, 
" I fear it would be very difficult to persuade any of them lo go. 
" I think if land was offered tliem, and assistance for a period till 
" they could get tlicir crops, thai would be a temptation that 
" would induce them to go at once. The letter I refer to was 
" from a man who hat just sailed from Gravesend, but I have seen 
" other letters from persona who have arrived in America within 
" the last two or three years, giving the best accounts, and speak- 
" ing in equally grateful terns of those who contributed to tend 
" tlwm out. 

"1384. Do you think if they were offered land of their own in 
" Canada, thai would be a sufficient inducemeDl to them to prefer 
" Canada to the State of New York, with ihe inducement of those 
" wageil- I tbiuk it would: land, with some corresponding as- 
" sislance. 

" 1385. YoH are aware, probably, that the emigrations in 1823 
" and 1B25, which were carried on under the direction of the Go- 
" vemment, did provide for the emi^iraatB land and assistance of 
" various kinds, rations for the space of a year, implements of hus-' 
" bandry and so on,'asBistance in the construction of a house, and,' 
" in short, upon all those points which would enable a settler to' 
" proceed in succeeding years by his own efforts, without being In' 
" any degree a charge on the coromunily? — I never heard of those 
" particulars till now. 

" 1391. What is tile population of the parish in which yon re- 
" side^ Nineteen hundred, 

*' 1392. Out of that proportion bow many persons would it be, 
" in your npinioa, expedient to assist to emigrate ? — ^The number 
" oF labourers in that parish 'is 375, that is, reckoning two boys 
" from 14 to 18 for one man, and little farmers and farmers' sons 
"who work, and tradespeople of all descriptions; but the agri- 
" cultural labourers are 290, of which there is an excess all the' 
. " year round unemployed, or at least for whom no regular farming' 
" work can be obtained, of 50. Of the 290, 180 are married. 

" 1393. Of those 50 probably two-thirds arc married men? — 
" Tes. I have a list of parishes, not in the division in which I' 
" live or in wtiich I act as a magistrate, but in the division'io 
" which Sir Edward Knatchbull acts, it is as follows : The parish 
" <ff Bethtridcn is the first; Ihe number of labourert m about a 
" hmndred, the exceu beyond the real demand twenty-five men; 
" of the number of a hiindred labourers, eighty are married; in 
" the last thirty years sixteen new cottages have been erected, 
" besides fourteen houses divided into two dwellings; the present 
" population is 1001, Ihe populatiim forty years aeo was two- 
" thirds of this number ; the present amount of all Ihe parish 



" ntea l,800f. up to Eatter 16S6; the niei in 1792, 6iOl. Tbc 
" paTisb of Charing ii> the D»t : the »umber oj labmaheri it iSO, 
"the txceu beyond the real demsitd from forty to jijty ; of tbe 
" above Dumber, upwards of a hundred are married; in the lalt 
*' thirty years fifty-seven cotlBges have been erected ; the pretedt 
" populatioD is upwards of 1100, Ifae popuiktion forty years ago, 
"by the le»limoiiy of old pariibfonera, 700 ; the present amount 
"of all rates, ending Easter 1835, 1,664/.; the rates in 1793, 
" 493/. IS*. 6d. The parish of Sautrden is the nest : the nvmher 
" 4)flaboureri 96, the txeeu beyond the real demand Jtfieen ; of 
" the atwve number, 64 are married ; in Ibe last thirty years, siit^ 
" new cottages or double dwellings have been erected ; the present 
" population is 1038, the population forty years since about 600 ; 
" the present amount of all Ibe rates, ending Easter 1826, 2,54j/. 
" 10«. ; tbe rales ia 179^ were 597'- lOf. In this parish, twoor 
" three years since, fifty-two roeo, women, and children, eroipatett 
" lo New York ; of ibis number twenly-teven were sent at the ex- 
" pense of the parish, the other Iweoty-five went at their owil 
" charges, Tbe reports constantly arriving from them contain the 
" mo^ favourable arcounis of their welfare, so much so ibat al- 
" most all the labourers of that parish are desirous of going to 
" America. The method adopted by the parish of providiug Iht 
" means of sending the above twenty-seven persons was by bor- 
" rowing a sum of money from an individual residing in the parish; 
" and repayinjj it out of the rates by .instalments of 50/> every half 
" year, until the whole was paid off, wlacb is now the case, 

" 1403. Have you any idea what proportion the penoM wfao 
"receive parish relief bear to Ibe whole population? — Yes; 1 
" have a document which was prepared in the year 1823, lo wbicb 
" 1 will refer for the purpose of giving an answer to that question ; 
" it was prepared in urder to induce the Treasury lo grant soma 
** relief to the distressed liop planters in (he payment of their duty; 
" and for that purpose, iustead of going over the whole of a ^reat 
" number of parishes, probably from seventy to eighty parishes of 
. " the Weald of Kent and Sussex, 1 thought, kiuwing their litaa- 
" lion was nearly all alike, it would answer every purpose lo get a 
"complete return from one division, namely, that in which I 
" reside ; and I have in my band a return which I laid before Loi^ 
" Liverpool on that occasion, — a return of the division of Scray 
" Lower, in the county of Kent. 1 fouad that tbe population of 
" those eisteen p»ri«bes comprised in this, consisted of 21.719 
" persons, of which 8.263 were paupers, and are so at this day; 
" and in addition to that number, 682, for whom no employment 
" wbalever can be found in any part of the year ; thus nearly a 
" noiety of the whole population is dependent on the rates. 

" 1404. Do you mean that the 682 are persons who would be 
" capable of supporting themselves, if ihey had work T — Yes ; but 
" they cau find no work, and are constantly all Ibe ycarjound 
" upon the charges of Ibeir respective parishes. 



" 19M. Uvnag had an- oj»yorluoity of giving y<nir beit allen- 
" lioK !• Ibia subject for Miue time, are you of opiDion iliat an; 
" gencml fvaiedy to reeet the existing evil can be resorled to, of 
*' equal effeet witli thai of eoiigTiitioD ?— I am Dot aware of anjr ; 
*< atid the neccfiity for tbat species of relief is become so presnugi 
" that the parishes inust and wi<J relieve iheiasclves bjr one tneana 
" or another, via. either b^? emigration to Caaada, or to the 
" Uniled States. 

'* i960. Have yon had sufficient opportunity of obaerralion to 
*' enable you to inform the Committee whether any difference has 
** taken place of Inte years in the proportion of single and married 
" persons, in the district with which you are conversant ? — I ex- 
*' amined a uian last week, wlio was formerly a labourer, and is now 
** a farmer ia ny pamli ; he is seventy years old. I I'emember him 
** working as a litbourer forty yvars ago, and a very respe<;t^le 
*' nan be is : he thinks that the people of the parish have nearly 
" doubled within ihat space of linte; he >ays tlut formirly work- 
*' ing-peof>le usually staid in service till they were Iwenty-five, 
" thirty, or thirty-nve years of age before they married, whereas 
" now they marry frequently under a^e. Formerly these people 
f bad saved from forty to fifty pounds, and some much more, 
'* before they married, and they were never burdensome to (he 
V parisi). At that time (he alluded to iLe time when be was a 
" labourer) there were constantly cottages empty in the parish. 
" Asking Itim (be reason of that, be said they were not wanted, 
" the servant men not choosing to quit their services and marry, 
f but on the covtrary remaiuMl iu service un(il tliey had saved 
■' (Doney enough to start off in life comfortably, never thinking of 
" resorting to a parish for assistance. 

"1963. Are you of opiaion that those causes which you have 
*' spoken of as operating so decidedly in the counties of Kent and 
." Sostex, have existed, aiid liave equally operated in other parta 
** of the kingdom 7—1 can speak, more particularly with reference 
*' to Kent and Sussex ; I cannot speak so positively to other parts 
-" of (be kingdom, bnt I have noderstood so. With the permission 
^' of the Committee, I would lay the Ibllowing Latter before theiaon 
" the aahjcct of Emigration ; it is from a labouring man who emi- 
" grated a few years since ham tbe parish adjcauing that were I 
<* reside: (he LeKer was addressed to a relation, who wrote (o him 
'" tor advice as to where he had better emigrate :. 

[71s ume wa» Jtlivtnd », a»4 read, mtJoUonga :] 

"••*■■' Upper Cansds, Oclober SOlh, IB2S. 
" Respected * • ■ ■ ■ Id conse<|u<nce of our moving to (his 
^"conniryfronitlieUnited Slates, 1 have not answered your tetter; 
"hut I DOW intend slating the truth, then you must use your own 
" judgment aboul coming. This is a very Bne country for a man 
" with a family, and it as good laud as erer, I saw ; the terms on 



*' wliich this land may be obtained, are tbtie :. Evm EngliibtHfi 
" that comes into tbia eoualrjt ■• eolitJcd to one UuiMMd acna for 
" tweatj-eigbt dollars, ttiat i> far mmyiaguad ^viag «iitj .tfacn 
" he has to do what is called sellliug dulies, this ii, cut down.aM 
" the ttaiber from ten acres (for the most part of the OovetaMent 
" lands is woods), baild a boute l6 feet b; 30, a* mach langet as 
" he pleases, which will not cost but a very little here. Plenlj of 
" land can be bought, in old settled places, for 2| dollars per 
" acre, wilb a house and barn, and considerable part of clear land. 
*' In clearing the land we cut down the trees two feel from ground, 
" which are not large, but very high, some al least 100 feel ; we 
" then burn them, and harrow between tlie btumps, and sow wheat 
" wilhuut ploughing. We can raise from 35 to 30 bushels per 
" acre. In five or six years the roots of trees become rotten, and 
" with a yoke of oxen we can pull them up. The wood land is 
" mostly covered witli leaves, but when cleared a year or Iwo, is 
" the best land I ever saw for grass. Cattle and sbeep do well, 
" and £enerally get fat in summer in the woods. The people here 
" nise tine crops of com ; it sells for a low price : money is very 
-" scarce ; bnl in older settlements it is more plentiful ; but we 
" can get all we want by exchanging commodities. Cloaths is 
" dear in this part, but 150 miles off it can be bought cheap. All 
" kind of spirituous fiquors are dearer than they were in the 
" States, but there is many distilleries a building. Here is plenty 
" nf game of all sorts, deers in abundance, and wild turkeys in the 
"woods, and any person shoots that pleases; there are some 
"bears and wolves, but not often seen by the inhabitants; the 
** people in winter collect together, and go to bear-hunting, which 
" is great diversion nnd profitable, as they are very good to eat, 
" and their skins sell for a great price. Governtiient is digging a 
** canal from the Niagara river into Lake Ontario, so that 
" boats can pass the great falls of the Niagara : the produce by 
" this canal can be conveyed to any place for esportatiou. I can- 
" not in the compass of a letter give you a TuU account. There it 
" millions of acres uninhabited. I am quite satisfied in moving to 
" this province, although I lust much in selling off my property, 
" and at great expeuse moving here from the United States : but 
" should my children live to manhood, they can get good farms 
" of their own here, which could not be done for ihem by me in 
" the Stales. I have now in Tamily five boys and four girls, one 
" married to a young Englishman of considerable properly. If 
*' you come, bring a bed, and as much clothing as you can, cook- 
" ing ulensih, and a few working tools, particularly a handbill, 
" there is not such a thing in Ibe country. Mechanics are much 
*' wanted, Ihey caii get great wages, but must take a great part of 
" their pay in produce, cattle, or land ; shoemakers are much 
" wanted, and can get a great price for their work, but must lake 
" their pay as before stated. It is a custnm here for person* to 
" find their own leather and iron, because they can get these 
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*" lliii%i by bBTler.' Ontwiiig tobMcb is a goo'd business. The 
" people here raise Ibeir own sngwr, make candles aiict soap, and 

" spin & great part of their clothing. Guopowdrr is half ■ dollar 
" per pound, and shot the eighth part of a' dollar per ditto. I 
" have herein slated to yuu the irulh as far a* I am able, and 
" wiih jou to judge for jounelf, and conclude at you please. 

Yours, &c. • • • • V 

" 1964. What was the condition of the man who wrote the 
*' letter which has just been read, when he left ^our part of the 
" country 7 — He had nothing when he went away but Ms labour to 
" depend upon. 

" 1973. Do you not conceive that it is utterly impossible, with- 
" out some such extraordinary relief as enii|!niiion may afford, and 
" perhaps emigration alone, lu restore tlie people to that sound 
" stale by which the poor laws may be placed on their original 
"principles, and the moral and induatriuus habirs of the people 
" be reslored ? — 1 lliiiik il i» quite impossible to effect it by any 
" other human means ; the evil has arisen from artificial causes, 
" and the remedy miibt be of like nature ; no natural cure exist), 
" short of the effects of pestilence; for unless some horrid ca- 
" lamity of Ibat kind were to happen, I think there is ho other 
" means except that of emigration, which would afford a remedy 
" for the existing evil, 

" 1973. Then to restore the poor-rates I0 wlial many people 
" consider their original inteniion, namely, the relief of the aged 
" and impotent, would, under the present circumslances, be prac- 
" lically impossible! — Quite so. 

" 197*. But once let the redundant population be removed, are ' 
"you of opinion there would be any difficulty in administering 
" them according to their original principles? — There would be 
*' no difficulty about it, especially if aided by a reduction of ihe 
" national taxation. 

" 1976. Then you are of opinion, without some national effort 
" lo relieve the country from the present arlilicial state which 
" ci re u ID stances have brought upon it, improvement would be im- 
" possible? — Limiting it to the particular disttiets 1 have been 
" speaking of, I should say quite so; I think it is impossible to be 
" done ; and more than that, it is manifest it cannot reuiaiu even 
" as il is, because, instead of mending, it will get yearly worse and 
" worse, for in proportion as the labourers become miserable, I hey 
" become reckless of consequences, and they marry, speculating 
" upon a higher rale iif parochial relief, and something or other 
"being done for tliem ; indeed I may truly say that the moral 
" character of the poor has become totally changed within my 
" memory." 

Noia B. 

It may be desirable, in explanation of the advertisement inserted 
in the text, to Mate that the village of Peterborough owes its ex- 
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»t«nre exclutivel; to th« Irish emipation of 1836.. It is lilnatcif- 

uu Ihe Ounnbce River, whicti mss iulo the Kice L»ke. frevioaaly 
lo the arrival of the Irish settlers, Ihe. country near that river, Md- 
Ml the northern lide of the Lake, wbs a mere wilderness, covered- 
with forests nod almost uninhabited. Tlie first wlunie of Cap- 
lain Halt's Travels in North America contains a letter from , a gtw 
tleman who had settled in that district three years before the for*' 
mation of the Irish settlement. After describing :al length the 
privstions and inconveniences lo which .he and bis family had 
been subjected from tlie want. of communication with the settled 
parts of the country, the writer of I be letter says, "Three years 
" passed away withont any appearance of settlers coming near us. 
" I thought, as my fftmily were growiuf; up, it was a pity to spend 
" any mure time in this hopeless retirement; so I had written to a 
"frieod in Cobourg to procure for rae a snug little place iA that 
" neighbourhood, with about fifty acres of land. A few dsyi after 
" this, Mr. P. Robinson came to my house, and mentioned to me 
" his intention of bringing up the emigrants to these hack townihips. 
" At once we gave up every idea of renioviiig; the clouds <iU- 
" persed ; all our difhcullies seemed over. The plains at Scolt'a 
" Mills were soon after covered with huts and shanties, and in- 
" habited by two thousand souls. All became bustle aud activity ; 
" houses and stores were erected ; a clergyman, priest, doctor, 
" besides various kinds of tradesmen, were sooti established; in 
" fact, every thing we wanted appeared within our reach, and 
" we had the prospect of some society. Now I woutit not es- 
" change for any other part of the province. Our (arm, which is 
" now near 70 acres, will give us all the necessaries of life. 
" Often ray wife aud I look back, I may say with pleasure, at our 
" little grievances, and enjoy the retrospect. No settle ri coming 
" here now can have any idea of the difficulties of the first settlers, 
'* as they can now procure every thing they require if they have 
" the means of purchasing it. We have now good mills both for 
" flour and hoards, a bridge over the river, roads in every direc- 
" tion, and a regular communication with the towns in frout." 

Since this I.ecture was delivered, I have received another letter 
from the Chief Justice of Upper Canada, containing the following 
passage on the subject of these Irish settlements: 

" III my last letter I spoke particularly of the Irish settlers. I 
" am not aware that I can now add any thing to what I said then. 
" In the result of these two e.iperiments, there is every thing to 
" produce satisfaction — perfect and unmixed satisfaction. The 
" people you sent out are a contented, thriving and respectable 
" peasantry, not to be distinguished, by any thing tending to their 
" discredit, from their fellow subjects among whom they are liv- 
" ing. Their present conduct and condition show the elements 
" or main ingredients uf the Irish character not to be one jot ia- 
" ferior. They have shown themselves industrious and patient, 
" and exceedingly grattful for the kindness shown them. I have 



" ncitlier leeii nor hrard ttt tbor dbeorcrifag, fur tbeie five jnnl, 
"• amy dtapocition to dttord«. At first tlmi neighbouri looked 
" upon ttaflai with Miqpiciaa and appfehcniioi), and an unkiad 
" feeling ipnitig up in caoMqucnoe ; bat it toon pHMcd aaray, and 
" it was only the caw with the first 500. The 9000 Mltied ia 
" 1835. weie always en cordial ternis wilfa tlw offarr people of the 
" country, by whom they were kindly received and auisted. 1 
" will add tint, a* a body of people, they have never shown any 
" o4her than a kitui and good feeUni; towards the GovemmeBt ; 
'< and yon majr be perfectly asgured, tbU they are to all purpoMi 
" identified with the general popuUtion of ihli colony, and there 
" is nothmg particular to be seen or told of ibem. f can only re- 
" peat my wish, that you would hm six monlhs of leisure in pgy- 
" ing Amenca a viiit, to receive the very great catiifaclion of 
"aecing the many whom ^ou have made independent and happy." - 
The expense incurred in the conveyance and settlement of the 
■Migrants of 1833 and 1835, taken together, amounted to about 
30f. 9*. for each individual; that sum lepreaentiug, at 4 per cent; 
a perpetual annuity of l6». id. Their maintenance as paupers at 
hoBK, cannot be supposed to have cost less than one penny ptr 
dmf, which it equal to 1/. lOt. Sd. per annum for eacli person. 
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A LECTURE, 



In my last Lecture I discussed the subject of Home 
Colonization, and I asked a qnestioD, to which do satisfac- 
toiy answer has yet been given. That question was as fol- 
lows. The object of Home Colonisation is, not only to beoefit 
the persons who may be located as Home Colonists, but, by 
withdrawing them from the laboo remarket, .to raise the wages 
of the remaining labourers. Supposing, then, that all our 
surplus labonrers could be colonized on waste land in this 
country, how am they to be prevented from again entering 
into competition with the remaining labourers, reducing their 
wages, and bringing them again into a state of pauperism T It 
is answered, that these Home Colonists would he so fuUy 
employed, and their wants so well supplied, by the cultiva- 
tioa of the pieces of land allotted to tfaem, that they would 
not have either the time or the dispoation to work as 
labourers for hire. In reply to this assertion, I would refer 
to what Dotoriously takes place in the Canadas, where settlers 
occupying land immeasurably more fertile than any whiok. 
would be available for colonization in England, (in other 
words, producing a much larger return to the same quantity 
of labour,) are yet in the habit of working, during a part of 
the year, as labourers for wages. If that process takes place 
there, why not here ? There, it is beneficial to all parties. 
The settler who resorts to this practice derives benefit from 
the combination of wages with bis profits as a small capitalist; 
— his employer obtains the assistance which he needs; — and, 
the demand for labour being so extensive, the rate of wages 
is not inconveniently lowered. Here, it might be beneficial 
to the home settler, but it would be very prejudicial to 
the common labourer. The small -capitalist-labourer, having 
other means of subsistence, could accept less wages than the 
labourer who bad no other resource, and, by lowering his 
wages, might drive him into a state of pauperism. We have 
now an example of this process, in the case of the Irish 
labourer, who, having often a potato-ground at home, and 



being accugtomed to a lover standard of existence than that 
of the English labourer, underbids the latter in the English 
labour-market. 

I am aorry to perceive the manner in which my argutnents 
on this subject have been met. I find a gentleman ferrentiy 
praying that my plans of emigration may be defeated, — 
and declaring that be will " nail the colours to the mast, and 
" sink or swim with old England." Over-population, it is 
said, is to be " left to the God that seat them ;" and there 
will be DO reduodant population, if the money raised under 
the poor-rates be properly applied. I am tired — I would say, 
if it were not uncourteous, disgusted with these declamatory 
generalities, whilst the poor are suffering, and when I see m^ 
way to a remedy, which I do not propose or wish to force upon 
one single man in tfae community. I wish to give the unem- 
ployed the opportunity to choose between the different aher^ 
natives presented to them. I call upon them to exercise 
their discretion, as to the best means of relieving their dis- 
tress ; and, to enable them to decide, I am anxious that they 
should be made acquainted with the proximate causes of 
their present condition. I do not call upon the people to 
" defeat" the project of Home Colonization ; but I do call 
upon its advocates to produce accurate estimates, the result 
of practical experiments on a fair scale, or at least warranted 
by adequate authority, to show the superior economy of their 
plan. I call upon them to show bow their mistem would 
have relieved the poor-rates of the parish of Benenden, as 
they have been relieved by Emigration, or how it would 
afford to the parish of Frome the effectual relief which 
Emigration would afford. When they do this, I will admit 
that they are pursuibg their object in a suitable manner ; 
but as long as they limit themselves to declamatory harangues 
and perversion of Scripture texts, I cannot give them credit 
for that devotion to the cause of the poor, which seeks for 
truth and not for triumph, and which knows that in the 
discovery of that truth from which permanent and extensive 
good shall arise, will be found the true and enduring fame 
of those persons who have sought it with sincerity and 
patience. 

My attention has lately been called to a paper published in 
the Morning Chronicle, entitled " An A}^al to the justice 
" of his judges and his country, by an agricultural labourer, 
" on his trial at Salisbury Cor machine-breaking." I know 
nothing of the authority upon wluch this address is given ; but 
it so well describes the condition of a large portion of our 
labouring populatiwi, that I shall quote a part of it; ■ . 
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" My Lords, I plead gnilty to the charge of vhich I am 
" accused. But I humbly b^ to m^ the following circam- 
" stances in extenuation of my offence: My Lorch, I have 
" ioog felt that the iharo which, asa labourer, I have received 
" of the produce of my labour, was less than in fairness it should 
" have been, less than it was worth to those who pnrohased 
" it. I have been so assured by many respectable neighbours, 
*' who compassionated the pitiable situation from which, with 
" the utmost efforts of industiy, I could not escape. I have 
" been told that this is neither the natural nor necessary 
" condition of the labourer ; and that, if a Government acted 
" with wisdom in the interest of the people for whose good it 
** is appointed, such a state of things could not exist. All I 
" have desired is to be enabled to earn a decent maintenance 
" by honest industry ; but this privilege has been denied ne. 
*' I am told that in other countries — in America — is Canadif 
" — in New South Wales — a day-labourer can earn ten times 
*' as much as is necessary to maintain him. If so, why am I 
*' not allowed to go there ? True, my poverty prevents my 
" paying the expenses of my passage ; but thn« is wealth 
" enough in the country to pay them. Should not the 60- 
" vernment, which spends so many millions a year professedly 
" for the people's happiness, expend something to preserve 
" me and such as I am from extreme distress ? The law 
" which protects property, prevents me from helping myself 
" to the means of removal to these happy countries. Surely 
" the law ought to provide me with those means. The law 
- " now confines me in tbis country, where the legal owners of 
*' wealth make a benefit of my misery, by hiring my labour 
" for the bare pittance that can keep me auve; and the same 
" law stops me at eveiy point from bettering my condition 
" by my own efforts. The law, then, is not made for me. It 
" gives some persons a property in my wretchedness. Sut it 
" gives me nothing. The law regards not me. Is it wonder- 
" ful that I should disregard the law ?'"* 

Such is the present state of the labourer. He is mistaken, 
however, in attributing his sufferings to the conduct of the 
*' legal owners of wealth," who, he says, " make a benefit of 
" bis misery, by hiring fais labour for the bare pittance that can 
" keep bim alive." His misery is the effect of the compe- 
tition of surplus labour in the market. As long as that sur- 
plus exists, it is impossible to prevent wages from being re- 
duced to that hare and wretched pittance. If this evil can 
be cored by Home Colmiization, let that remedy be applied. 

• S*« Appendix, Noie A. 
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All that I desire is, that the condition of the laboarer may be 
improved, that he may be raised from poverty and degrada- 
tion to comfort and independence. Upon this subject, allow 
me lo quote the words of your excellent President : 

" Excess of population, absolute and relative, is the occa- 
" «on of onr recent and immediate oppression, — an excess the 
" result of peace and the improvement of the arts (of the 
" art of medicine particularly) and of machinery, the noblest 
" practical ^ft of genins to man. Of its occarrence, proceed- 
" ing in a great measure, as I believe, from the operation of 
" natural laws, and therefore inevitable, 1 do not presume to 
" complain, especially as I see a remedy provided, at once 
" natural and delightful, relieving the country in which even 
" civilized, instructed man becomes a burthen, and transfer- 
" ring him to regions prepared by their salubrity, fertility, 
" and want of inhabitants, — and to such regions alone should 
" the excQBS he kindly and carefully transferred, — for recei- 
*' ring the labonr and skill which may happen to be redundant ; 
" thus converting them at once into blessings of permanent 
" and immeasurable value." 

t shall DOW resume the subject which I discussed in my 
last Lecture but one ; namely. Taxation. Before I pro- 
ceed further, I wish, once for all, to correct some mis- 
representations of my opinions and arguments on this sub- 
ject. I have been represented as a favourer of Taxation, 
and as having spoken of Government expenditure as advan- 
tageous to the country. I never spoke of that expenditure 
as advantageous ; but I did say, and I repeat, that, both in 
war and in peace, labour is employed by the Government by 
means of the revenue raised by taxation; and that, when, after 
such expenditure has been continued during a long period, 
any great reduction of Government establishments takes place, 
those operatives who have been so employed, and who have 
been trained to the arts required to meet the demand of the 
Government, are more injured by the cessation of that de- 
mand, than they can be benefited by the consequent remission 
«f Taxation. 

Again, 1 have been represented as aiguing that the exist- 
ence of a national debt is not injurious to the country. I 
never advanced such a proposition. My argument was, that 
the capital of individuals having been lent to the Stale and 
destroyed in war,' the mere transfer of the interest from one 
portion of the commnnity to another could not restore that 
capital, or make any real addition to the national wealth. 
The transfer would be beneficial to one class, but whatever 
was gained by them would be lost by the other. When it is 



argued that the pnbUc would clearly gain by the non-payment 
of the interest, because the tax-payers would gain, 1 would 
beg to ask. Are not the fundholders part of the public? I 
also argued that, if a large portion of the revenue of anv 
country were suddenly withdrawn from the channels in wbicn 
it had long flowed, the change must be injurious, not only to 
the previous possessors of that revenue, but to all those to 
whom its expenditure bad supplied employment; that, al- 
though the revenue would be expended by its new possessors, 
it wonid not be spent in the same manner, and especially not 
iu the same places ; that all those persons who had been 
collected in particular places to supply the local demand 
created by that expenditure, formed in fact a corporate co- 
partnery with the possessors of the revenue, and must be 
severely prejudiced by the change. For example, a great 
portion of the revenue derived from the funds is expended 
in this metropolis : streets and squares are built, a dense 
population collected, and various establishments formed, to 
meet the expenditure of that revenue. If that revenue were 
taken from the fundholders, and diffused all over the country, 
it would be insanity for the operatives who are now employed 
in supplying their wants, to suppose that they could be bene- 
fited by the diminution of taxation, in proportion to their loss 
of employment. Other classes of operatives in the country 
might gain by the change; but that gain could not, in any 
particular local instance, be expected to be equal to the loss 
sustained in London. 

For the purpose of putting this argument in a stronger 
light, I stated, that, if all considerations of the equitable claim 
of the national creditor were put aside, and the 28 millions 
annually paid as interest were supposed to be paid to sine- 
Gurists who had obtained it by a series of mere jobs, still the 
argument with respect to the immediate effect of a sudden 
diversion of so large a portion of revenue would remain the 
same ; the question being one of fact, independent of all con- 
siderations of right. But, in thus alluding to sinecurists, I am 
not arguing in their favour. I am perfectly ready to bury 
job and sinecure in the grave already dug for them by public 
opinion. I think that public functionaries should, for the 
public interest, be liberally paid for their services; but all 
expenditure of the funds of the State, not necessary for its 
real interests, I regard as involving so much public plunder. 

In discussing tfae general subject of Taxation, it is neces- 
sary to consider some elementary topics connected with it, 
and especially the nature of Property and of Exchangeable 
Value. 
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Property is that which is appropriated, whether it consists 
of land, houses, ships, docks, or aoy other kind of possessions. 
The greater part of property is the result of past and acca- 
mnlated labour. Look at tbe face of this conntry, and sepa- 
rate from the spontaneous fertility of the soil, and the natu- 
ral land and water communication, the additiooal fertility and 
additional ralne which past labour has ^iven, and you will 
have a measure of the proportion in which past and accumu- 
lated labour enters into the elements of wealth.* Accumu- 
lated labour is the result of exchanges made at a former 
period between certain capitalists aod certain labourers. Those 
labourers received what at that time was an equivalent for 
their labour, and consequeutly the parties who employed them 
had a right to the result of that labour, I am therefore ut- 
terly at a loss to understand the justice of the doctrine main- 
tained by some persons, that, notwithstanding the means of 
production which tbe labourers now have, from the combina- 
tion of machinery and fixed capital with tbeir labour, they, 
the labourers, have a claim in equity, not on the proportion 
which their present labour contributes to current production, 
as compared with past labour, that is, machioery and fixed 
capital, but upon the whole or the greater part of that com- 
bined produce ; in other words, that there ought not to be 
any inherited property, but that the producing part of the 
English population of 1831 have a right to the largest 
share of the things produced. It appears to me to be just 
as reasonable to argue, that the cook is entitled to eat the 
largest part of the dinner, because it is produced by her labour. 
I tdluded, in a former Lecture, to a member of this Institution, 
who lately received a prize for an invention exhibiting ex- 
traordinary talent. If that individual passes a long life in 
the invention of machinery tending to multiply productions, 
and thereby make them more obtainable by all conditions of 
men, — if lus talents and ingenuity enable him to realize (to 
use popular language) a large fortune, and to leave it to a 
child, is that child to be represented as a drone or useless 
member of society, and his property marked out for confis- 
cation, by some man whose talents were not in tbe proportion 
of a grain to a ton weight, when compared with those which 
had enabled the father of this child carefully and honourably 
to realise that fortune t 

It may be said, an exception ought to be made in the case 
ef such a man, though tbe rule should be general in other 
cases not similarly circumstanced. But the exception is im- 

* See Appeodiz, Note B. 
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possible : 50a miiRt either recognise the right of individaal 
property holden- nnder the law of the land, or yon mast resort 
to a community of property, which would extiiignisb all emu- 
lation, and reduce all men to one low and common level.* 

On this subject, allow me to cite an extract from Dr. 
Cooper's Lectures already quoted : — " Still more extravagant 
" are the propositions of Messrs. Ming and Skidmore, viz. — 
" At the death of any member of the community, to abolish 
" the exclusive claims of the v?idow and children, and to di- 
*' vide his property among all the members of the society who 
" have arrived at adult age. What a glorious era this 
" would create for the worthless and roguish portion of so- 
" cietyl How delightful to compel the skilful, the laborious, 
" the frugal classes of the community — the bees of the hive 
"—to become the workmen and operatives for the drones ! 
" If these be the proposals that the mechanics combine to 
" carry into effect, it is high time for those who have pro. 
" party to lose and families to protect, to combine in self- 
" defence. It is npon the manifest fairness and intrinsic 
'* buoyancy of such theories, that the system of universal 
" suffrage is to float on merrily with the full tide of public 
" favour. What are we to say to these systems which pro- 
" ceed npon th6 woithlessness of science and intellect — 
" which make the labour of the hand every thing, and the 
*' labour of the head nothing? — which rank James Watt 
" and Robert Fulton below the blacksmith whom they em- 
" ploy? — which distribute the saving of a life of labour 
" among men hardly yet arrived at the years of discretion, 
" and whose labour has not yet earned a cent, and this to 
" the exclusion of the family of the labourer deceased? 
" Without wealth enough to afford leisure there can be no 
" cultivation of intellect ^ without wealth there can be no 
" pursuit of knowledge, no domestic libraries, no apparatus 
" for scientific investigation, no expensive experiments, no 
" pablic improvement by means of the voluntary pursuits of 
" individuals who dedicate themselves to knowledge — men to 
" whom the world is indebted for all it knows. These plans 
" of mediocrity and equality, where every man is to have a 
" mouthful of knowledge, and no man a bellyful, are the 
" dreams of presumptuous ignorance — of persons who know 
" not the biography of the benefactors of the human race." 

Such are the sentiments excited in the mind of an Ameri- 
can, by the proposition of eqnality and community of posses- 
sions. In point of fact, such a scheme would be impracti- 

* Set Apiwndii, Nat« C. 
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cable under any modification of society which has yet existed 
in any country in the world. Providence has not ofiered an 
analogy to such principles in the course of nature. Climate, 
seasons, talent, physical strength, age and youth, health and 
sickness, all mark inequality as the order of the natural world. 
Revealed religion denies her sanction to such principles. The 
rich man was not punished because he was rich, but because, 
being rich, he hugged his wealth in selfishness, and steeled his 
heart to the sufferings of the poor. It is on these gronnds 
that, in the beginning of my first Lecture, I expressed my- 
self as follows ; — " It is not necessary for me, on this occa- 
" sion, to enter into a discussion of the grounds on which the 
" right of property in this country rests. It is sufficient that 
" I find that right established ; and the propositions which 
" I shall submit to you are formed in reference to its exis- 
" tence, as guaranteed by the laws of England." 

There may be property without exchangeable value. A. 
grant of land in an uncultivated country, for example, is 
property ; but its value may be in abeyance, no person being 
disposed to give any portion of his property in exchange for it. 

The whole intercourse of society is carried on by the ex- 
change of values. £ach person is desirous to exchange 
something which he possesses, and which has a value in the 
estimation of some other person, against something which 
has a value iu his own estimation. The system of exchange, 
carried on without the intervention of money, is barter.* To 
avoid the inconvenience and loss of time of such a process, a 
common measure is required, to which all values may be re- 
ferred, and by means of which they may be compared with 
each other. For this purpose, coined money has been in- 
vented. It does not itself constitute wealth, except as it is 
the means of gaining possession of values. Gold and silver 
bullion have a value, independent of their capability of being 
applied to the purposes of exchange ; and coined money may 
of course be reduced again to bullion ; but, as long as it re- 
mains in the state of coin, it is only valuable as it gives to its 
possessor the power of obtaining commodities. In common 
parlance, therefore, to have greater or less property, signi- 
fies to have greater or less values to exchange, the amount 
of such values being measured in money -i- 

Froperty and vahie are not limited to material substances. 
Intellect and physical strength are property, and may con- 
stitute the only property of their possessors. To give ex- 
changeable value, however, to these qualities, some party 

* S«e Appendix, Note D. t See Appendix, Note E. 
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must want the results of them, and be willing to excfaan^ 
values against those results. 

There is, however, one circamstance connected with pro- 
perty aod value, as existing in this country, which occasions 
some intricacy ia the subject. I refer to the fact, that, in 
some instances, property is not visible or palpable. If a mao 
purchases a house, an estate, a share in a canal, dock, or 
bridge, or a part of any specific property in the form of a 
mortgage or rent-charge ; or if he purchases the resnits of 
the intellect or labour of any man, or the use of any thing, 
he has gained a palpable and visible property. But, in this 
and other countries where a public debt exists, if he pur- 
chases what is called Govemmeut stock, he does not receive 
any visible or tangible property in exchange for his purchase- 
money. He only receives a credit, which be can convert 
into money by transferring it to another person, either by 
paying his money to the Government at the time of the cre- 
ation of new stock, or by paying it to a holder of stock at any 
subsequent period. The fact is, that he has purchased a 
mortgage or charge, not on a particular estate, but on the 
whole taxed property of the country. Where, then, is the 
property subject to this mortgage ? I will answer thb ques- 
tion by considering the case of tea. 

The public creditor has received as his security an txd 
valorem duty of 100 per cent, on tea. Tea, therefore, like 
all oUier taxed articles, is sold under the condition of having 
added to its price, a portion of the sum to be paid to the 
public creditor. The purchaser of the tea, however, com- 
plains that his private property is taken away by the tax. I 
contend that such is not the fact. He holds his property on 
the condition of paying, in addition to the natural price of the 
teawhichheconsumes, a portion of the interest due to the pub- 
lic creditor. A man who purchases an estate subject to a rent- 
charge, cannot complain that his property is taken away from 
him because he does not receive the whole profits of the estate : 
to the extent of the rent-charge he is only trustee, and not 
proprietor. In the same manner, the purchaser of tea is, to 
the extent of the tax, a trustee for the public creditor. The 
property passes through his hands, but it is not strictly his 
own. The two cases are parallel, except that the one is a 
specific, the other a general charge. But in the case of the 
tea, in consequence of the complicated machinery of taxa- 
tiou, the purchaser often fails to perceive the analogy, and 
supposes that he is subjected to the loss of what was strictly 
bis own property. With respect to the legal obligation 
which places him in this situation of trustee, I shall abstain 
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from all commeDtary in this Lecture, and reserve my opinion 
for a note.* I am here arguing on the assumption, that tb« 
law imposing the tax is binding ; and I can perceive no dif- 
ference in point of obligation and validitji, between the law 
imposing a duty on tea, and the law which directs the punish- 
ment of death to be inflicted for burglary, or that which se- 
cures tbe freedom of Englishmen from illegal arrest, by the 
provision of the HtAtus Corpus. 

If any mystery be still attached to this subject, it arises 
from tbe eOect of indirect, as contrasted with direct, taxa' 
tion. I now proceed to discuss this topic. 

Indirect taxation, or taxation of commodities, has been 
adopted (as it appears to me) for the purpose of reconciling 
the people to payments from which they would have flinched 
under a system of direct tasatton. The tax being mixed up 
with the price of the article, is paid with less reluctance than 
would be felt with respect to a separate and specific pay- 
ment of the same amount. If this be true, it is because the 
mass of society are not well informed on these subjects, and 
consequently do not perceive those effects, under one set of 
conditions, which take place just as really, though not so pal- 
pably, as nnder the other ahemative. 

In the case of indirect taxes, the producer or importer, 
that is, the maker of malt, soap, or candles, or the 
importer of tea or sugar, advaruxs the tax in the first in- 
stance. Every successive time that these taxed commodities 
circulate or change hands, a compensation is made to tbe 
party who has already advanced the tax ; in other words, the 
new possessor advances it. This goes on until the commo- 
dity reaches the actual consumer, who, having no person to 
succeed him in tbe possession of the taxed commodity, has 
of course no compensation for that advance ; in other words, 
he ultimately pays tbe tax. The population, taken gene- 
rally, the people at lai^, are consumers. When the con- 
sumer purchases tbe commodity, a value passes from him on 
account of the tax. That value is represented in money, 
which thus executes tbe last compensation in the series. In 
this manner, every person who in succession parts with a 
taxed commodity, receives more money in exchange for it, 
than he would have received if he had merely been paid its 
natural price. 

Had a system of direct taxation been adopted, it would 
have fallen at once on property and income, without the inter- 
vention of the various stages of productiou and circulation' 

* See Appendix, Noie F. 
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Under socfa^ system, do artificial change would have taken 
place ID the prices of commodities. Less money would there- 
fore have been required for the purpose of exchanges, and 
every tax-payer, though really as rich as he dow is, would 
have been much less rich than he now appears to be. 

The effect of indirect taxation is, as I have already ob- 
served, to make every man in the commoDity a trnstee, 
whereas, to the common eye, he appears to be an absolute 
proprietor. A part of the trust- property being constantly in 
his hands, he appears to be much richer than he really is. If 
the particular tax be appropriated to the payment of the 
public creditor, this trustee-ship is for his benefit : if, on the 
contrary, the tax be appropriated to the payment of esta- 
blishments, it is the property of the state. In either case, the 
property has passed away from its apparent possessors, under 
those laws which have provided funds for the payment of 
the debt or for the maintenance of establishments. A 
principle of compensation and adjustment neoessarily comes 
into operation under this state of things. If an individual 
receives three thousand sovereigns per annum, whether from 
the rent of land or from any other source, — and if one thou- 
sand of those sovereigns, by an infinite variety of complicated 
processes, find their way, not into the pockets of persons who 
have exchanged commodities or service for them, but into 
the Exchequer or elsewhere, — it is evident, that that indi- 
vidual would be just as rich, for all practical purposes, as 
be is now, if he only received 2000/. per annum, and could 
exchange the whole for commodities or service, the price of 
which was not enhanced by taxation. If, therefore, it were pos- 
sible to ascertain what each iodividnal really pays in indirect 
taxation, and to call upon him to make a sacrifice of his pro- 
perty or income to that precise extent, an equitable adjust- 
ment might be made, and an artificial system reduced to a natu- 
ral one. That process would not make men richer than they 
were before, but it would clear up the mystery which at- 
taches to the subject of taxation under the present state of 
things. Mystery is the parent of mischief, and ought ever to 
be deprecated and avoided. 

Now how does this system of indirect taxation operate with 
reference to those persons who, deriving their income from 
this country, reside abroad? Supposing the amount of in- 
direct taxation paid by a man who spends 3000/. per annum 
in this country, to be 33j per cent, be in fact receives com- 
modities and service for 2000/. only. But if be goes to a 
foreign country, he has the power of obtaining, by a bill of 
exchange, a quantity of gold in the coin of that country, equal 
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to the gold contained in those two thousand sovereigns. If, 
therefore, he can select a country where the commodities 
which he consumes are sold at their natural prices, be has 
an inducement to transfer his income to that country, which 
he would not have bad under a system of direct taxation on 
property and income. The force of this inducement would 
be much greater than it actually is, if there were any country 
in Europe free from indirect taxation, and possessing equal 
powers of production with England. The full benefit whicb 
might, in that case, be derived by the absentee, is now un- 
attainable ; because, although certain commodities are cheaper 
on the Continent than in England, in consequence of freedom 
from taxation, others are dearer, in consequence of the 
greater expense of production. It is this circumstance of in- 
direct taxation, which prevents the foreigner from coming to 
spend his income here ; because, although he may possess in 
this country a quantity of gold, equal in quality and fine- 
ness to that which he possessed in his own country, that gold 
will not exchange, in England, for the same quantity of com- 
modities which he could have obtained with it at home. 

Why, then, it will perhaps be asked, are not the Customs 
and Incise abolished, and a Property tax substituted for 
them ? X answer, because the distribution of the revenue of 
the country woald be materially affected by such a change. 
To give to every individual the same income which he pre- 
viously possessed, not in mere nominal amount, but in the 
power of purchase, he must pay precisely as much in direct 
taxes, as he formerly spent in the artificial price of commodi- 
ties indirectly taxed. But this would never happen. Many 
men would be made much richer by the change ; otherswould 
be made much poorer : consequently, some would spend 
much more, others much less. If the manner and the place 
of the expenditure were the same, the change would be of 
little consequence to the operative classes^ but this would 
not be the case. If (as I have now so often said) the 
individuals taxed were alone concerned, the argument would 
be comparatively slight ; but I contend that all those who are 
copartners with them in their expenditure would suffer or 
gain with them, and that society would undergo a total dis- 
location, which would only be remedied after sufficient time 
had elapsed, for effecting a general adjustment. If all the 
indirect taxes had been imposed, ad valorem, in some definite 
and uniform proportion, a general commutation might have 
been more practicable ; but their infinite variety creates an 
insuperable difficulty. 

I^t us, then, n6ver have any more indirect taxes imposed. 
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in order to soften the apparent rigoar of taxation, by indii- 
criminately blending together natural and artilicial price ; 
bnt, on the other hand, let us make as few dislocations as 
possible in the existing distribution of revenue. In cases 
where very injudicious taxes ma; have been imposed, which 
impede and prejudice production, it may be very expedient 
to commute them for direct taxation ; but «ven then, severe 
loss will be sustained by particular producers, though the 
general benefit may compensate for the private detriment. 
But wholesale changes are always to be avoided, unless 
accomplished, aa Bacon advises, by gradual means, which 
spread the effect over a long period of time, and render 
adjustment less onerous.* 

Putting uside, however, the consideration of the effect of 
changes in the dbtribution of revenue, I now wish to 
inquire, what is the effect of this indirect taxation upon 
the operative and lubouring classes ; and bow would they be 
affected by the removal of all taxes on commodities habitnaiiy 
purchased by them ? 

When the removal of a tax on any commodity is called for, 
it is of course for the purpose of obtaining that commodity at 
a' reduced price. But why does that reduction of price take 
place ? Supposing, for example, the tax on sugar to be taken 
off, why will not the grfwers of sugar, or the wholesale deal- 
ers, continue, after the removal of the tax, to ask the same 
price which they previously received 7 For this plain reason, 
that, if one man does so, another will undersell him ; a third 
vill undersell the second, and so on, until the reduction of 
the price equals the whole amount of tho tax. 

Now, taxes on commodities habitually consumed by !a- 
bonrers, are, in effect, taxes upon laliour ; and it appears to 
ne, that the same process of competition which reduces the 
price of sugar after theremisiionofataxonsugar, will reduce 
the price of labour after the remission of a tax on labour. Id 
both cases, the tax, while it oonttnnes, is an element in the 
price of the commodity. If the dealer in sugar did not re- 
ceive a price su6Scient to compensate for the tax, he would 
not ctHitinue to sdl sugar : if the labourer did not receive 
wages snfiicieBt to compensate for the extra price of coouno- 
dities which are necessary to his subsistence, he would not 
continue to work as a willing agent. Employers, therefore, 
raise his wages, not for his sake, but for their own ; because 
they cannot parchase his willing and efficient services on any 
other terms. But, as the condition of the labourer will be 

■ See Appendii, Note O. 
5 B_, 
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precwely ag good irfW the Kniissioii c^ th* tax, i^mr a lovw 
rata of wa^s, tis it vaa previonily to tbat remUsioa, upon a 
lusher Tat«, oomp«titioii, as it appears to me, will have a teH-> 
imoy ta brinir down liia wages to tbat lower level. It wi|) 
be observed, that this argument b more geoerul tban that 
vliioh I bave formerly urged, with respect to the inefficacy 9^ 
remisHions of taxation in the case of a glutted labour-marlcel. 
Id that ca^e, I hold it to be quite incontrovertible, that tlwsQ 
classes of labourers in whUb a redundanoy exists will b^ de- 
prived, by the competttign of tbe unemployed, of all pern^ 
■eut benefit arising from the cheapened price of oommodittM, 
Sut it does appear to m^ that the principle of the effect o{ 
competition in reducing wages, after the remisstoa of what 
are practical^ tases upon labour, is appUcable not merely 
to caacK of exteaaive redundancy, but to thoae in wtuch tbia 
supply aad demand are very nearly adjusted. 

The prtaciple, that the i^-ice of labour iti iuflueoced. in 
geaeral, by tbe same lavs wluclii regulate tb« price of other 
commodities, should never be foi^otteQ by the operative 
<;laases. But this prinoiide i» kept out of sight, whes it is 
aigued that a system of exelusively direct t^ution q( 
property nust neeeiaarily he ben^<»al t« the laheurer, \te-. 
cause, under 3«flh a syatest, he would not be called upon to 
pay aay taxes. If there were reason to believe, that hia 
BUiuey-wagea voi^Ut have beea as high as they now are, sap- 
poaiog no indirect taxes ever to huve beep impo^d, and »\t^ 
posing the supply and demaod of labour to have hetai. tbfl 
same as, at pieaeat. such an argument might assume a ptai»' 
sible form ; becaue, is that case, money being more valaobk 
>B exchange fer commodities, than under a system of tRdirect 
taxation, he would have bad more commodities for the smne 
qjuatity of money. But it appears to me, that both theore* 
tieal reaaoning acid prwstieal experieaee are against this 
sappOBitioii. It would be eqaally reasonable to suppose, 
that the retail dealer in. tea would have d^nanded and re-> 
eeived the aame amouat of money for each pound of tea, 
siq>posing the pcbe of tea not to have been increased by 
taxatioa. The dealac in teo would OOt have desianded the 
sa»e amonot of money, or, if bg had demanded it, ha 
would iio.t have received U. Qa the sasie prioeipH those 
pni^Mswve rise* in wages would not bave takeu ptoce> 
which were inevitaUe oeder the diaiioisluKl value of stoney, 
DO matter from what canae arisiog> Wagea adjust them- 
selves, (demand and aupply rewaining the same,) so as to 
enable the labourer to keep to that standard of comfort, to 
which he is habituatad. TaxatioB falh upon the consumer. 



Tit» employ of Fatxrar is « MmoHef, Id A4 strict aem» of 
the word, aa mnefa m the pnrefauer of ■ foaai of tea. On 
faim, therefore, and not upon the part; making orer to bi» 
the things consomed, does the tax fall. It doea not fall upon 
the retail dealer in tea and sugar, or on the seller of Isboii*, 
that is, the labourer himself. Take away the tax, and yon 
pay both less than you did before. The labonrer, it is tnM>p8ys 
for those taxed commodities which he eonsumes, bat the 
circle of compensation u not completed: he is not afimU 
eoBsumer. After be has paid his taxes, he sells his labear 
to his employer. Those taxes form part of the G0«f t^pro' 
daction of hia labour. He would not be a willing agent, er, 
in other words, the commodity which he sells would not be 
as good and valuable a commodity, if hia habitaal comforts 
Were to be diminisbed, and his standard lowered, in cbme- 
qoence of being oblrged to pay as much more, iVora the in- 
creased tax-priee of what he purchases: — therefore, as t 
hare already said, his employer, for Am own interest, repays 
Inn the difference. It is in this manner that taxes on la- 
bour, that is, on commodities consumed l^ the labourers, 
fen upon the employers, and not upon the taboorers tbem- 
srives. It is DO impeachment of this doctrine, that Ae 
actaat circumstances of society present appearances Hot 
in keeping with it. The question is, are there no palpable 
causes in operation, which prevent (bat accordance? The 
efl^t of redundant labour is, to force down the stasdard of 
the labourer's existence by slow degrees. He williagly ac- 
cepts a lower rate of wages, which does not eompmsate him 
fiw the taxes which he pays, because he is better off without 
such compensation, than if he were not employed at all; 
as the traveller in the desert willingly slakes his thint with 
turbid water, because the p^ns of thirst are wwse thaita 
nauseous draught. Bat is it not evident, that- the same ex- 
cessive competition which prevents the labourer from re> 
serving that compensation for the taxes paid by him, whieb 
he wonid have received under a well-adjusted state of the' 
taboBr-marbet, would equally prevent bis ccmtinning to re-- 
«eive hrs present money-wages, if those taxes were remitted t 
If these views be correct, it is not by remission or commu- 
tation of taxes, Aat the labouring and operative classes are to 
be immediately and permanently relieved. In radeavouring' 
to^imiuish competitHm, I sp^«Boh aM>re nearly to the root ^ 
the evil. Upon this- point, I agree to a certain extent wi^ 
the advocates of the co^tprnttive syHlem, althongh I differ 
from them with respect to the remedy to he applied. In a 
speech delivwed ea the 7tb <Wf Jan. 183i>, at a meeting' of tbv 



British Association for promoting Co-operative Knowledge, 
I find the foliowiog commentary on the distresses of the 
country : — 

" The cause of the increasing distress of the labouriog 
" population, and the commerciar world generally, has in some 
" respects been involved in darkness and obscnrity, and con- 
*' sequently a variety of opinions have been formed and 
" remedies propounded. Some have imagined the evil to he 
" occasioned by a National Debt and excessive taxation, and 
'* have recommended restriction in state expenditure, and 
" sometimes a uatior)al bankruptcy is talked of; others have 
" complained of a corrupted house of representation, and have 
" recommended annual parliaments, universal suifrage, and 
" election by ballot as the only radical cure ; a third have 
*■' attributed all the evils to a redundancy of population, and 
" have therefore censured the working class for contracting 
" premature and improvident marriages, tuid have recom- 
" mended emigration to Australia, or the ungenial climes of 
" Nova Scotia, as the only means of improving our condition, 
" Others have deplored the evils of foreign rivals, the adop- 
" tion of a free>trade system, the general use of machinery, 
" the alteration of the currency, the obstinacy of the Govern- 
" ment, the want of employment, or a combination of these, 
'' as being the sole causes of the evils that afflict the world ; 
" and what is to he done. Heaven only knows. But we, who 
" have adopted the Co-operative system, consider that all the 
" evils under which the world groans, (being burdened,) have 
" their origin in the present system of individuality and dis- 
" union in the production and distribution of wealth; and 
" conseijuently, we recommend union and mutual co-opera- 
" tion, in producing and distributing the necessaries and be> 
" nefioial luxuries of life." 

. Here it -will be perceived, that the supporters of the Co- 
operative system admit the fallacy of expecting relief from 
remissions of taxation. They insist, with me, on the effect 
of competition in deteriorating the condition of the labouring 
classes. But they propose to extingtdah competition, and to 
establish a system of community of possessions, under which 
the profits of the capitalist may be combined with the wages 
of labour, and the whole collected in one common fund, of 
which all shall equally partake. I, on the other band, con- 
sider the abolition of what they call " the individual system," 
as totally impracticable; and 1 therefore propose not to ex- 
tinguish, but to diminish competition. I do not think that it 
would beajnst or politic application of the funds of the State 
OT of individuals, to withdraw such a number of the popula- 
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tion as (o raise wages to an annatnral height ; bat I propose 
to diminish competition to aach an extent as will secure to the 
maiinal labourer, if able-bodied, a competent provision for 
himself and his family, independent of charity, whether 
public or private, voluntary or compulsory. I wish, in 
short, to extinguish pauperism, with all its train of expenses 
to the rich, and all the catalogue of miseries which it entails 
on the poor. In asserting that this object is attainable, by 
the means which 1 propose, I am supported by the opinions 
of some of the moat eminent scientific authorities in this 
country, f addressed the following question to Mr. Senior— 
" Supposing that credit and capital could conquer the inter- 
" vention of the sea, which separates us from our colonies, 
" aod prevents that spread of population which would natn- 
" rally take place under circumstances of local contiguity, 
*' do you not consider that permanent pauperism might be 
" prevented in this country, always supposing that collateral 
" measures are taken to prevent the reproduction of such 
" redundant population?" Mr. Senior's answer, to which 
Mr. Malthas and Mr. Tooke have assented, is, " I think it 
might be preve&ted." With such authorities on my side^ 
I feel that I have no reason to he ashamed of the eObrts in 
which 1 have been so long engaged. 
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THBiemaiping part of the " Ap|>eal,"of whicli a partisJDierted 
in pxge 7 of tli« Lecture, is as fbtlowa : 

" But I am told thai I am indebted to the benevolence o( the 
" U« foi a provision against want. M^ LorHa, it is tbe mode in 
" which thit benevolent law is administereil hy tlie legal aulho- 
" rilies, that his brought me into the unhappy pogilion in which I 
" now atand. I am unmarried ; and, for this reason alone, during 
" nearly one half the year, I am refused all eniployment by tbe 
" farmers of my neighbourhood. They prefer the men wilh large 
" families, because, as they truly say, they must keep them, and 
" whatever wages they pay them go to save the Poor Rale; 
" whereas, if tbey employed me, the same wages would be far 
" more than I can claim from that rate, and, by not doing so, 
" Ihey save that difference. 

" My Lords, I humbly beg to represent that the difference 
" which they save, as employers and rate-payers, I lose. I am 
" prevented, through no fault of my own, but solely through my 
" being unburdeued wilh a family, from earning fair wages in an 
" industrious employment, and driven to apply to the overseer to 
*' save me from starvation. The overseer sends me to work for 
" (hose very farmers who refused to employ me voluntarily — 
" to work on their farms and for their profit, at a rale of pay of 
" aixpence a day. My natural sense of justice revolts at being 
" required to do the same work for sixpence, for which other and 
" weaker men than myself, working by my side, receive two shil- 
" lings, because they have a wife and family. Tbe overseer takes 
*' me before a magistrate for not doing as much wotk as the man 
" who receives four times as much pay as myself, and the magis- 
" (rate commits me to gaol. Thusiu every way I feel the severity 
" of the law, while its protection is in every way denied to me. 
" Once more, I ask, b it wonderful Ihal the law fails in obtaining 
" my respect! 



" Bot I have b««n iafbrnietl ihst tlie mahing vp Aram tlie powr- 
" rale tlie wagea orrarinm' Ikbotiren, lo which piacUee ii owing 
'^ thtix nfutal to employ ■«, with all the cruel couBpqaenccb 1 
" have fieMribcd, it iltrlf illegal ; itial, in truth, neillier ovcfseeri 
" liaVc (he power t« iiaket nor maf i«lr«te« to order, an; pM^meata 
*' to flblc>-bodisd labourer* alrri&iljr iu f)ill work for private iiiilivi* 
" dutali, aad, cDBMqutntljr, that 1 have been deprived of Ute 
" opportanit; of aaTMig fcir wagea, not by the law, bnl by it> 
" abuie and infraction. My t^nls, if lliii be ao, am I alone lo 
"suffer far breaking the law? Are tlioie who bave iinl only 
"' br^en the tawt but. by doing so^ tiava driven me to diaregard 
" and break i(, tit escape all puuiihmeut, all blame, even all 
•' nolioe ? 

" ll cannot be urged Ihat their motives were charily to the men 
" with large families. It could make no diffiereuce Iw Ibem 
" whether ibcy were paid Ifaeir parish allowance by llie parish 
*'< alone, or partly by the parish and partly by Ihe furmers. TlM 
" object uf the farmers and overseers who contrived the praclice 
" was, a* I have said, lo Save the diSitrrnce between Uie wages I 
" flhould hiive received as a fsrmer's labourer, and the piltaaea 1 
" did rt^cbive as a pariah pauper — lo take this difference from me, 
" and put it intti their own pockets, I will not presume to lay 
" the magistrates shared this motive, but every magislmte who 
" owna lund must, in bis nnls* eaperience the benefit of a coit- 
" trit'Blice wliicli reduces the gross amount of wages and poar- 
" rate, at the espenie of tfae unmarried and unburdaurd la- 
" bourers. 

" If, (hen, this practice is authoiised by taw, I can only cbm-^ 
" ptaiu of it aa cruel and ui^ust (• me, aud luch asare in my circam' 
" atnncea) if it is, as I am informed, Unanthorised by law, (ben I 
'■' say (he law baa been broken lo itiy gfeal injury, and I claim its 
" pTolectian. I cbim to be allowed to prove the ii^ury I have 
" safFered from its iufraction, end require compenulien from lite 
" parties who have lo conspired to iiyure me for Ihelr own bencfiL 
" In either case I humbly and earnestly entreat the Btteulion of 
" your LordUiipSt and of Ay cDuHtryinen at large, (o the tnjastice 
" wbioh has at all Events been inflicted on rar, and whicft kaa' 
" driven me, unwUlir^lypnto Ihe posilion of an offender against 
" thosb lans( which, if I had ever felt tlieir beneficial iiifiwence, i 
" ihould have been foremost to respect and iitpporl, 

" My Lords, I am a prisoner — 1 urn a pauper. But if you are 
" here lo adminhiter justice, then I Call on you lo administer it 
" impartially. Let not the rich and educated offender escape; 
" while (he poor and ignorant feel your severity. If the rank; 
*' the sinlion, or llw difflcult circumslances in which the magis- 
" Irales and farmtn have acted, are admitted as an excuse fot 
" llteir infruclien *f Ihe law, surely the same excuses plead h 
" thousand limes as slroi^ly in pallialioo of the offence of the 
" labuurer. 



NOTB B. 

The fallowing passa([e ii the first of ■ wricii of extract* from 
Dr. Hamilton'* posthumous work on the Progreis of Swiely, 
which wilt be fouod in the Notes lo this and the cubsequenl Lee- 
lures. 1 have extracted these varioua pHsages in illustratian of 
mj views, as it might have been invidious to quote from livinf Eng- 
lish writers on Political Economy, and as llie work of Dr. Hamil- 
ton ia one of the latest which has appeared on that subject, pro- 
ceeding from a person of great and deserved authority. 

" The fruits of human industry are seldom entirety consumed 
" by that generation which produces them. A part remains for 
'* the benefit ofsucceeding generations. E»en iti the nutesl stale, 
*' the hut which a man has buitt, and the simple tools he has 
" nade, are useful to his children and successors; and, for the 
" most part, every generation transmits a larger share of wealth to 
" its posterity than it received from ita ancestors. The wealth 
" thus accumulated is called capital. 

" The slate of praclicnl knowledge above-mentioned is an in- 
" herttance of great value; but seems ralber lo be a means of 
" increasing the power of acquiring wealth, than to constitute any 
" part of it. A more tangible inheritance is banded down in 
" every age to posterity. 

*' Improvements in agriculture constitute a valuable part of this 
" wealth. The earth, even in the more favourable climates, re- 
" quires lo be cultivated in order to yield any considerable quan- 
" lily of food. The effect of the labour besiowed on it does not 
" always terminate with the succeeding crop, but'ofVen renders 
" the soil more productive for a long time after. The operations 
" of ploughing and manuring, indeed, only answer a temporary 
" purpose ; but those of clearing, draining, levelling, and inclosing, 
" arc heneficia} for ages. Some of these improvements can hardly 
" be lost by neitlect, and all of ihem can be preserved by a much 
" less portion of labour than was reqiiiaite at firrt for their exe- 
** cution. 

" A person advanced in life is struck tvilh a pleasing aatonisli- 
" men! when he observes the improvements that have taken place 
" during his own time ; barren heaths converted into fertile fields, 
" rich pastures or smiling gardens ; wretched modes of husbandry 
" giving way to a spirited and far more productive system ; the 
" cattle more vigorous, the peasants exhibiting higher indications 
"of plenty and comfort. If he could compare the present stale 
" of the country with that which it presented some centuries ago, 
" ihe contrast would be still more remarkable. 

" To this head we may refer the stock of useful plants which 
"are cultivated in their present state of perfection. Some of 
" these, as wheat, are so much ameliorated by culture, that we 
" are hardly able now to trace their native climate. Others, as pola- 
" toea, have been introduced more lately, and tberefore their 



V hiitorr it better known, but they form an Bccesaiofl no ien 
" valuable la Ibe prodtice of ihia soil. To Ibis faeact alio bclnt^r 

V Ibe ila«k of doniedio auiinalt, wbich, Ihoitgh the gift of nature, 
" ba«« been Dtuliiplied and isiproTcd hy buman care, and by tbe 
" ailenlion given lo the cJiMca nf breeds. 

- " SoDM cwunlries are covered witb wood by the luxuriant band 
" at. Nature, iiid must bt clenred, to reniler ihem healthy and fit 
" for Gullivntion. Others do not contain, al leaat in modem 
" times, a sufficiency of wood for tbeller and other purpotea ; 
" and industry is requisite for supplying tfa< deficieucy. The la- 
" bour exerted, whether in planliiig or clearing, su far u ilrenrfcra 
" the country mure fertile or more commodious, i> alike benefi- 
" cial, and is the meana of transmitting a better inheritance to pos- 
" lerity. 

" The workiufE of a mine, in snme sense, exhausts the stores 
" of (he earth. Yet, as these hidden stores only become nsefuT 
" by discovery, whetlter accidental, or ibe result of laborious 
" searth, the slock of general wealth Is augmrnled by known 
" mines ; and Ibe operations necessary for setting a mine a-gomg 
■' conatitute part of its value. 

' " Highways, hriiiges, and navigable canals, by facilitating con- 
" veyaace, prooioie all kinds of improvement, and add much to 
*< the value of a country. 

' " The other parts of accumulated wealth coniut chiefly of the 
" following articles :— 

. *' The great variety of tools used in manufarture, engines and 
" mills of every kind, with their appendages, wheel- carriages, fiir- 
" naces, apparatus for experimental philosophy. 

" All buildittga, whether appropriated for placesof manufactnre, 
"for private dwelling*, or for public purposes ; churches, halls, 
" colleges, schools, theatres, hospitals, granaries, warehouses, pri- 
" sons. 

" The qnantily of com, and other provisions laid up in store. 

" The whole stock of articles intended for future consumption, 
*.' whether completely prepared for use, or requiring, furl her manu- 
'.' faeture; wool, flax, cotton, silk, leather, melals, and otiier ma- 
*' terials, and all llie comnraditiei into which they are formed. 

" The sliipping belonging to the country, artificial, harbours, 
" and imprevemenla of natural ones : lighl-houaes, boats, and im- 
" plements for fishing. 

- " Nor we niual not omit those articles, which, though not, 
" strictly speaking, convertible to use, become objects of desire 
" by gratifying taste or caprice. Under this head we may coni- 
" prehend statues, picturps, and other works of elegant art. Mu- 
" sical instruments, lihraries, and books, wherever kept, chiim 
'.' a very rcBpectahle place in our lists. The lowest should be 
V assigned to those ohich only contribute to ostentation, or are 
"sought after for i heir rarity; diamonds and other precious 
" stones, and uucommoa productions of nature and art. 
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- " What p)»c« ttiBll we HstgM 1o tke pmtAiis Hn^tal«, to ttltlch 
" ilie Mudiimle comtdn- llie character of wtaltli as belonsinitT 
" Thrtr mrluls ktc a)>pli<Ab)e to tome piirfHMci in life, and in tliii 
" view lliey Uav» « «alH«, though nol a very high one. In potni vf 
" real iitiliiy, ailTer ia much tiiferiof t» iron, and g«W still mme 
'* lo. But the precbus metals Arnn their chief value fntm iheir 

* iiniverMl use as a medium of rommetee, and repreHntalive of 

* eery kind of wenllh. When applied lo this uh, Ihey hecome 
X MONEY, the nature and advaniHges «f which require a ptrticu- 
" W diaciiMioti." — pp. 59 — 65. 



Extract froK the $eme JVork. 

** Admitting tiial a diatributian of wealth, approaching nearer 
" to equality tlMU the preaenl one, i» de«rut>le, it is sliil a mal- 
" ler of ilimcully (o point out the nieana of ohtaining it wiltaout 

" Tbe ilubilily of property fairly acquired, ia no leianeccHary 
" for llie poor man's pittance than for the rich man's treasure. 
" If it be unhinged, a door u »pen fur every crime and every ca- 
" laDiily. Regard is also due to those Ceetinga, which tbe present 
" conslituliou of society has nourished." — p. I96 

" Aflet a ooBDtry is fully settled, frmn tbe casual variety in the 
" progress of population, ihe piislerity of some of the original 
" cultivBlon may nut have land sufficient for their subsistence; 
■' while otlrars have more than they require, or are able to culli' 
" vate. The former apply lo llie latter for a new and more equal 
" Uiviaion. The latter may well reply, < The prtseni divisidu, 
" ' however irregular now, is Ihe reault of the natural course of 
'* ' Ihiags t our fatberst by much labour, brought tbe land which 
" ' we now possess to its present slate of fertihty and value. It 
" ' was Ibeirs by tlie clearest of all titles, and ts now ours, as sUc- 
" * cecdiag lo their rights. In order, therefore, t* supply your 
" * necassities, you ntust either labour for us, and we will give yon 
" * a auilable reward, or Vt will give you land to cultivate for 
" ' youTMlves, on youf agreeing lo pay «s a rcatooabl« coMidera' 
" ' tion for its produce.' 

" If the argumest ba carried further, the only reply of the 
" clainianls would be founded upon the original value of Ihe land 
" previous to any labotir or improvements. ' We acknowledge that 
" ' ibe superiuduoed value of the lands is the effect of the in- 
" ' dustry of your progenitors, aud now bclongato you, as stand- 
" * iug in their right; but previous lo these in^rotemetits, thtt 
" ' lauds ware of aone value, and your fathers bad no right la 
" ' them in their natural state superior to surs. Yvu oagbt, 
■ ' therefore, to resign such a share as we have oeoasion for, 
" * npoaour paying to you a cans! d era) ion equivalent !• the addi- 
" ' liunal value wtiivh cullure lias bestowed on them.' 
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" Aa AilMtMittii of aacii a «1ftim w««M bt prodaclin of mmUcm 
"disonler* in sockl;. The natural atid aaiiMiaduGMl nlae of 
'^ Ifee •oil ar« lo iatuaatdy bIwMled, tfaat ttir prcciM proportiont 
" of each never can be nlitfavlorily fited, «ad iharcfore, whoever 
" oceiipiet and imfiravei a ftece «f land, wliicb none had a prior 
*' daia to, huX be Mtpfxuted io boldmg it ai bit own." 



Dr. Haoiillon, ta Iracuig the profreu of the diTiiioD of bboar, 
nves the following illiutratioD of barter, or eschaoge of coanno- 
aitiea without llie iaterrention of money : 

*' As communities increase in number* and advance in art*, or 
" open au intercourse willi other communities, Iheir (ransaclioiis 
" become more complicated ; but ilill they are animated by the 
" same motivei, and tbcii vtilily is to be aslimated by the tame 
" principles. 

" A Gullirates a fertile corn-farm. B possesiet a tract of land 
" fit for pasture, and bit herds afford him cheese and butter in 
" abnndance. C pJanIt an orchard io a favourable expoture. At 
" the eud of the year ibey meet and exchange their conimodilies, 
" and each has an ample store of corn, clicese, and fruit. Tliey 
" might have raised corn and pastured caltle each on his own 
" land, but had tltcy done to, their toil being leii proper for the 
" one or the other, their supply would have been lets abundant ; 
" and if A and B had no ground fit for an orchard, Ihcy must 
" bave bred without fruit, if their inlercuurae with C had not si^)- 
" plied them. 

" D pastures a flock of theep, and their wool it wrought by fait 
" household and villsgers into cloth fit for winter garments. £ 
" cultivBtea a field of las, aud Ids villagert occupy themselvca in 
"the manu&cture of lioea. The teveral vdlagers soon discover 
" that they will be more comfortably clothed the whole year round 
" when they |iostett garments of botli kinds, and tbey exchange 
" their manufactures fur their mutual convenience. 

" It is not, however, iropraclioable to raise the different ma- 
" teriala in the same farm, and manufacture both kinds in the 
" tame village. 

" This, however, is done lo disadvantage, partly because the 
" Boi) is lest adapted to the one purpote or the other, and partly 
" because llie inliabilants are less skilful iu preparing and manufac- 
" turing the material to wliich (hey have not been accwlomcd. 
" One of these inconveniences it iiisurmo notable, and llie other 
'* not easily surraounted. They will therefore confine themselves 
" each to the nianufuclure of that matetitl which suits their itul, 
" and which they understand best, provided they have access t» 
" exchange their com nodi tics." 

la another part of his work. Dr. Hamilton makes the following 
remarks on the subject of ibe divitioa uf labour, wbich it cloiely 



«nniipcle<l wiiU tite nvlttplwation of eicbangei, anil the ncceuity 
of a circiilaling medium :— 

; " Itt-ruTrun anicle be fil for uh, llie mtlerial Ra|i|ilied by na- 
" ture generally paasFs ihrough teveral hand* in its way to ihe 
" consumer. The wool of which our clolha are maile ii trans- 
ferred frnm the shepheni to llie woolcomber, and from him bik- 
' ceisUel; to ihe spinner, the weaver, tlie fiillpr, the dyer, and the 
" tailor, hefore it reachci the wearer. Each of these lubourers 
makes a %'isible alteration on tlie article, and brings it nearer to 
(he state in which it is useful. Tliere are other labourers, how- 
ever, who, though Ihey make no visible alleralion on the article, 
yet, us their aid is required to facilitate its progress, may, with- 
'' out im propriety, be classed with those above- mentioned. Such 
'aretlie carrier and the retailer. By Ihe Joint o|ienition of all 
these persons IIm wool of the shepherd is brought in Ihe fomi of 
a coat to the wearer. Biit what is the advantage of it* passing 
Ihrongb so muny hands? Merely that which arises from the 
division oflabour. If the same person could do as much and 
ai good work, when he applied himself successively (o the 
operations of woolcombinfti spinning, weaving, fulling, dyeing, 
and taihiring, it would save a great deal of trouble in trans- 
ferring the article from hand to band." 

Note E. 

Extracts from the same Work. 

" The money-value of commodities de|>ends upon the propnr- 
" lion between the quantity of money in circulation, and the 
" quantity of commodities bron»ht into the market. Although 
" money be a tool, it differs in tbis from every other tool, thnt llie 
" fffect is produced alike by a greater or a lesser quantity. If 
" Ihe quantity of money in an isolated country were doubled, 
" other cireumstances remaining ibe same, the only effect woulil 
" be lu double the nominul price of labour, of corn, and of 
" every other commodity. 

" If the quantity of money be diminished, prices would fnW in 
" the same proportion. The effect of circulating pnper, used as 
" a substitute for money, is in ibis respect the same." — p. 6'8, 

"Tlie advantages arising from a circulating medium have only 
a limited vatue. Commerce, without money, is practicable, 
though attended with difficulties; and a certain proportion of 
the general industry would be applied for counteracting these 
difficulties. Let us suppose that the industry required for that 
purpose is equal in value to one-twentieth part of the tommo- 
ditirs annually produced and exchanged, and let the value of 
these without money be denominated M ; lei an account of 
money, less or more, be introduced; then the embarrassment to 
commerce being removed, and the industry applied to counteract 



" itKl fiM, Ibc annual prodnoe of ibt coimuMly will b« raised to 
" M 4- -^ M. If tiie quantitj of monejp intToducml be five ntl- 
" lioiii, M will be equal to one hundred luilliona, and the value of 
" the annual produce of the cDmmiiniij will be augmeated lu one 
" huodred aud live iniltion*. If ten milliou* of mouej had been 
" miroduced, the value would have be«n two hamlred and ten 
" millions, jet iLie real wealth of the country would be Ibe unie 
" in ihe one case aa in Ihe other. 

" It is not llie wealth of ibe country lliat baa increaied, but 
" Ihe value of the currency that has dlminiihed, when Ihe uoini- 
" nal value is raised from one hundred and live to tivo hundred 

V iinil leu tuillion*, by Ihe introduction ofan additional quantity of 
" five millions of currency." — pp. 74, 75. 

" The notion of an absolute value (we apeak of value in ex- 
" change) has given rite tu considerable errors. Tu raise Ihe 
" value of i;onimoilities ba* been considered as a desirable obji'Ci, 
" and some have gone so far as to hold the miiing the value of all 

V Gonmiodilies to be a nio«t beneficiul measure. Nothing can be 
" more absurd. Value being relative, you cannot increaae that 
'.' of one commodity without depressing that of others. If you 
'* raise Ihe value of corn, you depress the value uf the articles 
*' for which it is exchangeil. If you raise the price of all com- 
" moditics in the same proportion, you depress the value of the 
" currency, but make no alleralion in the value of comiuo'litirs. 
" The raising the value of a particular commodity lUiiy be bene- 
" ficial or uilierwise. It tuay enrich some individual* at tbe ta- 
'' pense of others, but it does not promote the public welfare 
" upon ,aay general principle. — pp. 80, 81. 

' ," Dr. Smith proposes as a standard of value,. the quantity of la- 

V hour that a commodity can command, as labour may be applied 

V to the supply o/ almost every want, and even to that of corn. 
" Mr. Mallhus proposes a medium between com and labour ; and 
" since niaintenauce and a cuiumand of tbe services of others are 
" the chief desiderata of manktud, this medium ia, perhaps, as ac- 
" ourate a standard as cau be attained." — p. 83. 



. " Relative value is conitnuBlly varying. At one time three yards 
" ofclotb maybe obtained for a.quarler of wheat; at another lime 
'' only two yards. When this happens, shall we ssy that the value 
" of wheal has fuUeo, or that the value of clvth has risen ? To 
" answer this quesliou, we observe, that at tbe former lime the quar- 
',' ler of wheat would exchange for a certain quantity of butcher's 
" meat, wine, furniture, fuel, or other commodilies, and three yards 
':' of cMh would then exchange fur the same qitantity of these 
t cummodiiies, ,At the latter time, two yards of cloth will pur- 
" {4iaae as much of these commoditiea as a quarter of wheat will 
'v, do... Either,, thtrefore, a. theater share of other commodilies. 



** lakiag lbe« in tl» qfregMs, wiH be •btoiMd for tb* yui ot 
*' elifth, or a smaller thare far tb« qoaitcr of wheat Iban before. 
" Id the former caae, ihe vakicof lh< elolb hat riMn; in Ibe latter 
" caw, the value of Ibe wheat ha* falltn. Iiowjf bippca thatibe 
" allemtioB m the relative valae ii oceasionad partly bj the rioe 
" in thai of cue of Ihe comneditiH, and parllj by ibe foil of that 
" of the otbef. 

" The eslimatian of ibe value of Ibe comraoditj, bj Ihe qusn- 
*• til; «f labour required for ila prodnction, ia not the lame a« Ihat 
•< eMimaled by the laba«r Ihal it will ptMchasc when prodoced, 
" though Ibe; in lome degree lend to atoimilale. The rormer i< 
•' Ibe natural Tahie ; the latter, which Dv. Smith aMuniea as ■ 
<• standard, is ihe market lalue."— pp. §3, fM. 

Note F. 

Tbe cate of the public creditor, ititli reforence (o iodiretfC 
taxation raised for the pajmenl of interest on the national debt,' 
naj be tiatcd as follows : Certmin possessors of capital lent Ibaf 
ci^ital to tbe stale, upon condition tbal intereal should be paid 
to tbem thereon. The legal representatives of ibe people, acliD|* 
for the people, contemporaneously coasculed, that every pur- 
chaser of certain commodities (tea, for emmple) should p^y fof 
them an additional price, which should be applied to the payment 
of Die interest of the loan. Every purcbaattr of tea, therefore, or 
bb aaceslors, aiuit be cwttklered to have been virtually and legally 
consentient to this arrangeroent. Conscqueiilly, that pari of bii 
income which is expended ia the paymeM of the aHditioaal pried 
thus artificially created, is uol, strictly speakini;, his own. He is 
under a legal conlruct to pay to the Stale, for the benefit of (he 
public credilor, wl>enever be purchases any quantity of tea, a sunt 
beariog a ^iven proportion to the sum which he pays tor the natu- 
ral price uf tbe commodity. 

If the obligali«n of iba law, imposing this additional payment, b«! 
nat adwilled, it i> diActrit to conceire upeu what principle any 
law, enacted by tbe same- authority, can be maintained to be bind- 
ing : And if the power of making laws binding on llie community, 
be not recogmsed, the bond of civil society )»at once destroyed. 
Let it be supposed that the King, Lerda, Hod Commons, pass U 
law imposing an excise duty on some- consumable article, and that 
in the same seasien, tbe same auihorittes enact a taw directing tfitf 
punishment of death to be inflicted for Unrglsry. Upon what 
piiac^le can it be conlwHled that one of these laws is binding on' 
the community, but thtrt tbe other is not ? 

If il be said ibat the representation of tbe people in PariiamenC 
is defective, let k be retsembcted, Ihat tbote Acta wJncb are justly' 
legaided as the bulwarks- of EogtMb libetty, were passed under a' 
•ystem of icpreanilalioit for mora lintted than Aal wbkh ■•w' 
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cKHltu An the Habou Conuia Ad wi4 ibc BUI of lUgkUllM 
Wm *«U(1 on thai sccount 1 

Bui if it be required, that «*iry nieinbcr of Ute commuyiljr 
sliuulil fa< not 4>ul; vittuaUy, hut Hclu&Uy, coiitoalieiit lo tixe 1bw> 
bj whicb be is in be UouikI, tbe diS«uU]' v(«uld Kot.at ii itpfwttn 
to DM, bfi removed by tbc nott ptrftcl imagutable syiUm of tiui- 
VQ'skI repress ntalioa. Suppose a popuUlion of Iw«»l7 imIUum, 
rcprt)i«ntrd iu tbe Ugislature in Ibe wost uitcKOfptiauabU laMUtpr. 
It CHttBot be contended that unauuBitj urovld alwajts pr«*Bil in 
atwb a repreaeulative aWMubly. If llwu, a !■« win pasMd by % 
m^iDfity of the Icgialature, perfectly in aecordaucc witb tbe 
«piiHoii> and wishes of 10,100^000 of tlia peofiJe, but contmy to 
those of ilie other 9,900.000, wouhl on would not tbe diucnting 
minority be bound by that lawt If the aiuwer be, lh«t ikey 
would, what good reason can be assigned in support of that doc- 
trine, which dues not ri^ually npply to the cane of a law passed by 
the P;irlianicnt uf lliis kingdom, under the present systeiu of repre- 
senlation I 

NoTs G. 

All the evils which have grown out of the alteration of the cur- 
rency are referable to the ^ect which thai change has produced 
in the dislribulion of revenue, and in llie interests of the copailnery 
dependent u|hiii revenue rcniaiuing in particular hands. 

The country gentleman, whose estate U subject to morlgagri 
and rent- charge «, may have suffered moat aeuttly from this cliaiige 
of distribution cif revenue, mider which lie has had to pay his cre- 
ditors tbe »amt amount of money, though not himself receivinf; the 
same amount, to furnish him with the means of pitying. If he 
pays so many pounds per aunuro to a son, so many to a school- 
master for education, so much to a steward for agency, so much 
to servants Tor services, a long time elapses before these payments 
are reduced, in consequence of the changed value of money. At 
last, finding that he cannot go on, he begins to retrench expendi- 
ture, and then his copartnery begiu to suffer. He mistakes, how- 
ever, when he supposes that, because he, and those who depended 
upon him, have been injured by tbe change, nobody else has been 
benefited, and that the way to cure tbe evil is to administer 
special relief to him, by dimiuisliing the value of money and de- 
preciating the rnrrency, whereby he may discharge his debts on 
easier terms. Had such a remedy been immediately applied, it 
might have been less objectionable ; but now, after the adjustment 
has generally taken place, such a measure would only unilo it again, 
and re-transfer the mischief from one class of the community lo 
another. During the war, and after the Bank Restriction Act, 
how did the depreciation relatively affect tbe country gentleman ? 
His rent rose, because, money being less valuable from its quan- 
tity, the produce of land, when exchanged against money, 
comnauded oioie of it ; but that " more" was not of equal value, 



" coin bir coiD." Tbc country gentleman, hswever, couM di«- 
charge all {.laims of aniiUHl iiilerest upon him, by paying ihii 
dcprecialeil money, of which he oblaioed a larger share than he 
did before of the uudepreciated mooey. His joiaturee, or rent- 
charger, or morlgagpe, received to much Uat thai) lliey had done 
before. As deprecialion went o», the debtor became of course 
more and more benefited from hour to hour ; the creditor, on the 
other hand, more injured. But the o))era(ive classes do not ask 
thequeslimi, whether they are employed by a debtor or a creditor: 
ihe queilios with them is, what amount of money do ihey receive 
in wages, and what is Ihe power of that money tn eichnnge 
against commodities. To suppose that ihey would be benefited 
by a re- depreciation of Ihe currency, appears lo me to be one of 
tile most palpable errors. 



THE END OF THE FIFTH LBCTURB. 
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It was my intention to have devoted this Lecture to the 
consideration of the subject of Machinery, as connected with 
the interests of the labouring and operative classes, a 
topic upon which I had occasion to make some general 
observations in my Second Lecture ; but, upon refer- 
ring to the little work lately published by the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, entitled 
" The Working Man's Companion : Results of Machinery," 
I find the whole subject discussed in so admirable a manner, 
that I think it much better to refer my hearers to that 
excellent publication, than to occupy their time by any re- 
marks of my own. I will however quote a few passages from 
that publication, to which I wish particularly to Invite atten- 
tion, as bearing more directly upon those topics which I 
have specially insisted upon in these Lectures. 

The most zealous friend of machinery cannot hesitate to 
admit, that, however beneficial may be the general and ulti- 
mate results of any inventions by which a given quantity of 
labour is enabled to effect a greater sum of productioq, 
yet the immediate and partial consequences of their adoption 
are often exceedingly injurious. The parties immediately 
benefited are the purchasers of the commodity, to the pro- 
duction of which the new machinery is applied. If tbaf 
commodity be one which the labouring classes have beeiji 
accustomed to consume, or one which they are enabled to 
purchase in consequence of the cheapness resulting from 
facility of production, they participate in this immediate 
advantage. Ultimately, also, the particular classes employed 
in the production of the commodity are benefited by the 
increased demand occasioned by its cheapness. That the 
various and powerfiil machinery applied to the different 
manufactures of this country gives employment to a much 
greater number of persons than were employed in similar 
manufactures previously to the introduction of that ma- 
chinery, is perfectly notorious, in every instance in which 
sufficient time has elapsed for the effects of the change to be 



fully developed. Bat at the same time it mnst be admitted, 
that, in many instances, a very long period intervenes be- 
tween the adoption of new machinery and the accomplish- 
ment of tbis result. Dnring' that period, the artisans whose 
skill has been displaced by the introduction of the machinery, 
may not be able to find any other occupation for which they 
are qualified, and in which there is a demand for their 
services. The same process may be in the earlier sta^s of 
its operation in other branches of industry. To wait for the 
extended demand for labour in their own trade, which may 
ultimately ensue from cheap production, is beyond the power 
of the displaced artisans. They necessarily fall into the 
class of mere manual labourers, in which, if there be already 
a redundancy, their competition augments the evil. Under 
these circumstances, humanity requires that some provision 
should be made to prevent these persons from beoomiag the 
victims of a change, which, however b«ieficial to society at 
large, has been most calamitous to them as individuals, and 
against the effects of which, no efibrts of their own conld 
have adequatelv provided.* The case of the hand-loom 
weavers in Scotland appeared to the Emigration Committee 
of 1827, in the early part of their inquiries, to be such as I 
have described. In reference to their application for assist- 
ance to enable them to emigrate, the author of the Essay 
on the *' Results of Machinery," makes the following observa- 
tions : — 

" There can be no doubt that it is the duty of society to 
" interpose, in some way or other, to prevent a general 
" blessing from becoming a particular curse. The only ques- 
" tion is, in what way that interposition shall be effected. The 
" hand-loom weavers in 1837 were desirous to emigrate. 
" They had been straggling, and very naturally, for twenty 
" years, to keep the less useful macbue in the field against 
" the more useful machine ; and they could only maintain 
" that struggle by a constant yielding in the price of their 
" own labour. They at last could yield do longer ; and they 
" wisely determined to give up the straggle. They wished 
" to change their situation altogether ; to remove to new 
" places, and engage in new occupations : tbey wished to 
" have their labour profitable instead of unprofitable. If it 
" were within the power of a government to assist such 
" a wish, there can be no doubt but that power would 
" be beneficially, hecanse humanely employed. Of the pos- 
" sibility of the exercise of such a power it is not for us to 
" speak. It is our duty only to show, that the wish to 
* Sm A|f«ndiz, Not* A. 



"- change tbeir emptoymeBt, on the part of the hand-kwm 

" ireBYerSi was the wisest wish they could form; a wish, 
" the completion of which would have been as beneficial to 
" others as to tbemselves." With respect to the question 
upon which the author of the treatise here declines to enter, 
Tiz. the possibilityofagovemmeDt affording to those displaced 
artisans who wished to emigrate, the means of carrying that 
desire into effect, Z trust that safficient proofs are a&eady 
on record, that, in the case of persons absolutely deprived of 
the means of maintaining themselves by their labour, such 
asugtRnce may be afforded, without the slightest difBculty.or 
embarrassment. 

Since I delivered my last Lecture, the question of giving 
facilities to the emigration of such unemployed labourers 
as may wish to remove to any of the dependencies of the British 
Crown, has been brought under the consideration of the Legis- 
lature. With respect to any argnmentg that may be advanced 
against that measure, I have no objection to thexn, so long as 
they rest upon reason, and not upon misrepresentation ; 
but I find it stated in the public journals, that a member of 
the Legislature has asserted, that misery and suffering are 
inseparable from colonization, and that there is no instance in 
the whole compass of history to the contrary. He is repre- 
sented to have stated, that ell accounts of emigrants proved 
that those nnhappy persons suffered far greater privations 
and hardships than they had ever been exposed to at home. 
My time must have been lost in the Lectures which I have 
delivered at this Institution, if you are not deliberately 
convinced that those statements are entirely at variance with 
facts, proved by evidence, to which no dispassionate and 
unprejudiced mind can refuse to yield. Whatever difference 
of opinion may exist with respect to the expediency of colo- 
nization, in reference to the interests of those labourers who 
remain at home, or in reference to the wealth, the power, 
and the g^eneral prosperity of the State, it cannot be doubted 
by any person who has carefully and impartially examined 
the facts of the case, that colonization, judiciously conducted, 
upon the principles recommended by the Emigration Com- 
mittee, has been productive of the moat beneficial conse- 
quences to the emigrants themselves. I might challenge .the 
opponents uf colonization to produce an instance in the 
history of mankind, of a more rapid transition from a state of 
dependent poverty to one of comfortable independence, than 
that which has beeu effected in the case of the Irish emi- 
grants colonized in Upper Canada, in 1823 and 1825. 

The next passage which I shall quote from the " Results of 



HaebiBCvy," Lb npoi a pmnt of coosider^Ue importanee, with 
reference to the prospect of future improTeniMt or deterio- 
ratioD in the condition of the operative claases. 

" At every advance which imjmiTement makes, the par- 
tial and temporan evils of improvement «e mere and 
more lessened. In the ear]; stages of sociid refinem^it, 
when a machine for greatly diminisbing labour is for the first 
time introduced, its effecti in displacing labour for aa instant 
may be seen in the condition of great masses of people. It 
is the first step which is the most trying. Thus, when print- 
ing supersede the copies of books by writing, a Ivge body 
of people were put out of employ ; they had to seek Dew 
employ. It was the same with the introduction of the 
spinning machinery, — the same wi(h the power-loom. It 
woald be presumptoons to say that do svcb great changes 
could again h^ipen in any of the principal brraicbes of 
baman indostry; bnt it may be said that the difficulty 
of introducing more expeditious and cheaper modes of 
manufacture is daily increasing. The more machines are 
multiplied, that is, the more society approaches towards 
' perfection, the less room is there for those great inven- 
tions which change the face of the worid. We shall still 
go on improving, doubtless; but ingenuity will have b 
nnch narrower range to work in. It may perfect the ma- 
chines wbich we have got, bat it will invent fewer new 
machines. And, who can doabt, that the nearer we ap- 
proach to this state, the better will it be for the general 
condition of mankind? Who can donbt whether, in- 
stead of a state of society where the labourers were few 
and wretched, westing human strength, unaided by art, 
in labours which could be better performed by wind and 
water, and steam, — by the screw and the lever, — it would 
not be better to approach as nearly as we can to a state of 
society whore the labourers would be many and l^htly 
tasked, exerting human power in its noblest occupation, 
that of giving a direction by its intelligence to the mere 
physical power which it had conquered '{ Sorely, a ^tion 
so advanced as to apply the labour of its people to 
occupations where a certain degree of intelligenoe was 
required, leaving all that was purely mechanical to ma- 
chines and to inferior animals, wonld produce for itself the 
greatest number of articles of necessity and convenience, 
of Inxury and taste, at the cheapest cost. But it would do 
more. It wonld have its population increasing with the 
" increase of productions, and that population employed 
" in those labours alone, which could not be earried on with- 



" out tbat great power of man, by wU^ be snbdoes aU 
" other power to his use, — his reason." 

Z stated ia my aecond Lectnre, that I do sot recoinnend 
emigration as a measure to be applied to the relief of arti- 
sans who are saffering from a temporary depression of wages, 
occasicMied by the inevitable alt^nations of trade. Their 
case is very distinct iirom that of a class of artisans such as 
the band-loom weavers, the demand for whose services as 
skilled labourers is superseded by the introdnction of machi- 
n^y. In the case of a mere temporary and aciudental 
change, t^ remedy must be supplied by the foresight and 
economy of the artisan himself. On this subject, the publi- 
cation which I have quoted contains the followiag re- 
marks : — 

" ' But,' you will say, ' while the grass grows the steed 
" ' Carves.' Certftinly, if there be no provisioii of former 
" grms, a cbaage is necessary for your employment, there 
" is a less demand for the article yon are enga^^ in pro- 
" ducing, th^e is a glut of labourers in the market. If 
" yon continue in the market of labour during this glut, 
" your wages must fall. What is the jemedy l To go out 
" of the m^ket. When wheat falls five shillings a quarter 
" at Mark I^sne, the farmer receives a hint that the supply 
" is 4>eyond the demand ; be holds back for a few weeks, and 
" prices reg^ t^ir former level. What enables the farmer 
" to hold back his corn ? He has something to fall back 
" upon ; be is net compelled to seii his com tbat week or 
" that month ; he is a capitalist. ^Endeavour to acquire 
" the sane power yourselves; become capitalists. When 
" there is too much labow in the market, and wages are 
" too low, do not combine to raise the wages ; do not com- 
" lune with the vain hope of coo^Uing the employei to 
" pay more for labonr than there are funds for the mainte- 
" nance of labour : but go out of the market. I<eave the 
" rdations between wages and labour to equalize thetnaelves ; 
" you can never he permanently kept down in wages by 
" the pr<^ts of cajatal ; for if the profits of capita are too 
" high, the competition of other capital inuaei^tely comes 
" in to set the matter right. Bnt you may be kept down, 
" and yon are kept down, by yourselves. When wages fall 
" by a glut of labour, you not only continue to work, but 
" you work harder ; and thus you increase the evil. Yoa 
" have, in too many cases, nothing bnt your labour £ai your 
"support. We say to you, get sometbiag else; acquire 
" some^uog to fall hack upon. Vfbea there is a glut of 
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" labour, go at once ont of the market ; become yonrselves 
" capitalists. How is this to be done ? We will tell yoa. 

" In England, Wales, and Ireland, there are foar hun- 
" dred and eighty banks for savings. The sam of money 
" deposited in these banks is fourteen millions, five hnodred 
*■ thousand pounds. The nnmber of depositors is four 
•' hundred and ten thousand. The average amonntofthe 
" sum deposited by each person is thirty-five pounds. The 
" greater number of persons who are depositors in savings' 
" banks are working men and women. They are the capi- 
" talists, who, together, have accumulated a capital of above 
" fourteen millions of money, and receive an annual interest 
" upon that capital of about half a million. How has this 
" great sum of money been accumulated ? By small savings. 
" The man who, at the age of twenty-one, pnts only one 
" shilling a week in a savings' bank, and conttnues to do 
" so till he is thirty years of age, has acquired a capital of 
" above thirty pounds. If he has saved, during the same 
" time, two shillings a week, he has a capital of above sixty 
" ponuda. If three shillings a week, he has acquired above 
" a hundred pounds. How many working men are there 
" who are compelled to glut and overstock the market for 
" labour, because they have not the means to go out of that 
"market even for a few weeks! And yet we see that if 
" a single man steadily lays by three shillings a week for 
" nine years, at the end of that time he has capital enough 
" to live upon, without working at all, for at least three 
" years. But he will not live long upon his capital. The 
" same habits, which made him frugal, have also made him 
" honest, sober, and industrious. He may suffer for a sea- 
" son by some change in the trade to which he has applied 
" himself; but his capital enables him to look about him. 
" Without undergoing any serious privations, he strikes into 
" some new line of labour ; or he resolves to see what his 
" capital and labour will do together as a workman on his 
" own acconnt; or he waits patiently till the change has 
" passed over, and then takes back his labour to a market, 
" which, demanding it, is ready abundantly to pay for it. 
" Who, on the contrary, is always the first and the last to 
" suffer by every change in the demand for labour ? The 
" unskilful workman, the drunken workman, the unthrifty 
" workman, the workman, in fact, who only got employ at 
" all when there was more labour to be done than there 
" were good workmen to do it ; the workman who did not 
" avail nimself of that golden opportunity to acquire skill, 
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" and to lean prudence ; the workmaD, who, in nae cases 
" oat of teDr nat compelled capitalists to set sp machines, 
" that they, as well as the steady, industrious men whom 
"they cheruh, may be independent of the unsteady and 
" the idle men; — the workman, in a word, who would die 
" in a ditch, whether he lived in a country with machines 
"or without machines, because be is without the power 
" of intellectual exertion, and possesses not the best thin^ 
" which that power gives, moral conduct." 

The TiewB taken in this passage, with respect to the ab- 
-soliUe necessity of prudent and provident habits on the 
part of the operative classes, are so similar to those ex- 
pressed by the Emigration Committee of 1827. that I shall 
quote the following passage from their final report : — 

" Your Committee cannot express too strong an opinion 
" against the idea of regulating by legislation the rate of 
" wages, under any conceivable modification. A distinction, 
" however, exists between an agricultural and a manafac- 
" turing population. The demand for the labour of the for- 
" mer is more or less equal from year to year, invoWiog a 
" comparative equality of wages for certain periods ; while 
" that of the latter may at any moment be materially lowered 
" by the circumstance of the introduction of new machinery 
" displacing manual labour, or by a diminution of de- 
" mand in the home or foreign market. On the other band, 
" those wages may be raised by a converse increase of de- 
" maod, arising from an infinite variety of causes, many of 
" which cannot be anticipated with any degree of certainty. 

" Your Committee are therefore of opinion that every 
" endeavonr should be made to impress on the mind of the 
" artisan, tiiat be must himself, for his own individual in- 
" terest, carry into effect that practical equalization of wages, 
" which is absolutely impossible to be effected by any legis- 
" lative airangement, or by any agreement between the ca- 
" pitalist and himself. It is the condition of his occupation 
" to oscillate between the two alternate extremes of high and 
" low wages, from the causes already assigned. 

" If, at the period of high wages, he does not create a fund 
** which is to meet the alternation of low wages, he can have 
" no justifiable cause of complaint, when he suffers the incon- 
" veniences of poverty and destitution from the effect of an 
" alternation which it is not possible to avoid, and from 
" the prejudicial results of which his own prudence might 
" have protected him. At all events, when thb truth is suf- 
" ficientiy understood to leave no doubt of its import and 
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" bearing, the coDTictioii cannot fiil to be produced, not only 
" in the minds of the roanufacturera, bat in that of the pnb- 
" lie, that the distress which night have been averted by 
" prudence is not a distress which can require any apecial 
" exercise of private charity, much less of public coatri- 
" botioD." 

It is necessary here to explain, that this passage has no re- 
ference to the case of persona who ate unable to obtain the 
means of subsistence, in consequence of a permfment dispro- 
portion between the supply of labour and the demand for it 
in their particular occupations. It proceeds on the supposititMi 
that the rate of wages, taken on the atxrage, is sufficient to 
miuDtain the artisan in a state of coaifort corresponding with 
that of the rank io society to which he belongs. Upon this 
supposition, the rate of wages, if it be sometimes defwessed 
below what is necessary for this pdfpose, must at oiJaet times 
be raised above it ; and the inoonTenieoce incident to one of 
these alternatives is to be avoided by means of the prudence 
and foresight which tbe artisan has exercised under the 
other. 

I shall only quote one other passage, being the concluding 
oee, from this Essay on the " Besnlts of Sfachinei^ :" — 

" What is the ksson which we ask you, the working men 
" of this country, to draw &om the exhibition of these fa- 
— '-* miliar examples? We ask yoo, as a body, to strive with 
" all your power to raise the standard of your «ijoyment. 
" You have within your reach, through the progress of in- 
" ration, an infinitely greater share of (be comforts and 
" convesieoees of life than your forefathers enjoyed. When 
" you set out in the world, determine to have your full share 
" of these comforts and accommodations. You caunot make 
" the determination without perceiving how the end is to be 
" obtained. Knowledge, industry, and prudence, are the tools 
" by which yoa must work out this good. ' This,' aays Dr. 
" Chalmers, ' is one q£ those felicitous cases, in which the 
" ' desire of good things is at leagth followed up by the 
" ' power of obtaining them. It is thus that workmen can 
" * enforce their demand for higher wages. Those distem- 
" ' pered out^eakings which approach to the character of 
" ' rebellion, will retard instead of forwarding their caase. 
" ' But nothing can arrest the march of light among the 
" ' people; and when this light is conjoined with virtue, it 
" ' will guide their ascending vray to a vantage-ground, where 
" ' they will make good the ppecise condition to which their 
" ' worth shall eatiUe tbem.' " 

Disiiizedb, Google 
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Tb)» reaMHia; agrees exactly with wbat I baTC advaiteed 
in these Lectures, respecting tlie changes which take plaee 
in the oonditicm of the labouring classes. Aa long as tbeir 
average standard of eDJoyment remains at a certain poiot, 
the general rate of wages will be prevented frcMB falt^ so 
low as it otherwise would, under the influence of excessive 
competition for employment ; because the services which will 
be offered by the unemployed labourer for the lowest rate of 
remuneration, will not be worth so much to the employer as 
those services which he obtains from the workman whom he 
has previously employed, and which would not be toillinfflg 
and therefore efficiently continued, if the average comfort* of 
the workman were materially eDcroached upon. But when 
the excess of the supply of labour beyond the demand has 
continued during a long period, that staadard becomes 
gradually lowered, and the employer of labour no longer 
finds it necessary to give the same wages as before, to obtain 
the willing services of a good workman. The advice, there- 
fore, which is given to the working men of the United King- 
dom, to endeavour, by every possible exercise of prudence, 
to maintain and elevate tbeir habitual standard of comfort, 
is, in my judgment, in the highest degree worthy of their 
attentiou. 

Having adverted to the subject of savings' banks, I wish 
to take this opportunity of making an observation respecting 
them, with reference to what has fallen from me in the coarse 
of these Lectures, on the subject of the effect which a cessa- 
tion of payment of the interest of the national debt would 
produce upon tbe interests of the operative classes. I stated 
that, whatever arguments might be urged against tbe policy 
of a State incurring a national debt, yet, when that debt was 
contracted, and when, in consequence of that transaction, 
a new distribution of revenue had taken place, aod society 
had adjusted itself to meet that distribution, it was in^ossible 
that a sudden change could take place, by which the revenue 
appropriated to the paym^it of tbe interest of that debt 
should be at once diverted into other channels, without in- 
juring not only those who had been accustomed, in the first 
instance, to receive that revenue, but also those who depended 
on its continued expenditure in the particular mode in which 
it had been habitually expended. Now, when the labouring 
classes in this country, or certain portitnuof them, are induced 
to believe that they would be greatly benefited if the na- 
tional debt were at once cancelled, it appears to me expedient 
to point out to them, itot only the indirect, bnt also the direct, 
interest, which many of them have in the maintenance of 
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faith with the public creditor. They are indirectly intefested 
in it, inaBtnuch as large portions of them derive their em- 
ployment and sobsisteDce from the expenditure of the reve- 
mie paid to the fundholders or national creditors, in certain 
particular modes and places, in which it would not be ex- 
pended by the tax-payers of the whole country, if it were no 
longer appropriated to the payment of the interest of the 
debt. But there are also many individnats among the 
operative classes, who have amoret/irecf interest in the main- 
tenance of the funds, inasmuch as they are themselves fund- 
holders or national creditors. By a return, printed by order 
of the House of Commons, on the 30th of November, 1629, 
of the number of savings' banks in England, Wales, and 
Ireland, the number of depositors, and the amount deposited, 
it appears, that at that time there were 487 savings' banks, 
from 19 of which, returns had not been received ^ that in 
those which had made returns, the number of depositors 
amounted to 403,712, and the amount of the deposits to 
13,523,428^. 19s. ajrf. There were also 4,549 friendly so- 
cieties, and 1,684 charitable societies, whose deposits, added 
to the former sum, made a total of 14,434,9212, 4«. B^d. in- 
vested in the public funds, and belonging for the most part, if 
noteotirely, to the operative and labouring classes of the com- 
munity. The number of members composing the 4,549 friendly 
societies is not stated. Estimating them at about 97,000, and 
adding them to the depositors in the savings' banks, we have a 
body of half a million persons, chiefly of the labouring classes, 
who are precisely as much interested in the maintenance of 
the public faith as any other fundholders in the United 
Kingdom. 

It appears to me that the nature of funded property is not 
distinctly understood by many persons, even amongst those 
who are most interested in it. It is said, for example, " such 
a'man is a great capitalist ;" and if it be asked, what is meant, 
the answer is, " he has 300,000/. in the fnnds." This sort 
of language conveys the idea of some palpable property of 
the value of 300,000/. of which the individual in question is 
possessed. But what is this property, when analysed ? It 
IS nothing more than the right, guaranteed by law, to receive a 
certmn annui^, charged by taxation upon the general revenae 
of the country. The capital of 200,000/. does not exist at 
all ; but the right of receiving a perpetual annuity equivalent 
to that sum, gives to the annuitant the power of becoming a 
capitalist, by selling his annuity to some possessor of capital. 
After that transaction, the parties no longer retain their 
former characters. The seller of the " stock," ceasing to be 
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a fundbolder, becomes a capitalist : the purchaser, ceasing^ to 
"be a capitalist, - becomes a fundbolder. The possession of 
stock in tbe public funds is nothing more than a credit upoD 
the taxes, on the security of which tbe original lenders of 
ca^tal to the State entered into their contract. 

The 403)712 depositors in the savings' banks, therefore, 
and tbe greatest fuudholders in tbe country, stand upon pre- 
cisely the same footing. Both classes are possessed of a 
credit on that portion of tbe general revenue of tbe country 
which is collected by taxation; such credit entitling tbem, as 
long as they continne to hold it, to receive out of that revenae 
certain annuities. They have acquired this credit by giving 
in exchange for it the capital, vhetheT less or more, which 
they formerly possessed, to some persons who previously held 
that credit, in other words, to some prior fundbolders ; and the 
original fundbolders acquired the credit thus transferred, by 
giving in exchange for it what was considered to be an equi- 
valent portion of their capital to the Government, onder tbe 
sanction of an Act of Parliament. The present holders of 
this credit (whether depositors in savings banks, or great 
fundholders) can in their turn reconvert it into capital by sale, 
so long as persons possessing capital are willing tbns to invest 
it, or, in other words, to exchange it for this particular kind 
of credit. When many persons are desirous to obtain these 
credits on tbe customs^ excise, and other taxes, the price of 
Grovemment stock is high, from the competition of buyers. 
If, on the contrary, many persons are desirous to part with 
these credits, the price falls in consequence of the competition 
of sellers. The credit or mortgage on the taxes rem^s the 
same, aud must so remiun until it be paid off; but the amount 
of capita] which is to be obtained in exchange for it depends, 
like the price of any other marketable commodity, on the de- 
gree of competition existing amongst buyers or sellers. Tbe 
disposition of capitalists to make this exchange will of course 
be founded on their belief of the security of the credit 
which they are to purchase, that is, on their belief that the 
contract made by the State with the capitalists to whom these 
annuities were originally sold, will be permanently and com- 
pletely fulfilled. Any doubts upon that point, by diminishing 
the dispositbn to invest capital in the purchase of these an- 
nuities, will necessarily destroy fro tanio their marketable 
value. 

' In my last Lecture, I described these annuities, denomi- 
nated GoTemment stock, as a mortgage upon the taxed pro- 
perty of the country; and I endeavoured to show, that, 
under a system of indirect taxation, such as that which ex- 
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ists in this coontry, every posieaaor of pix^eit; is nnch 
riclier id appearance tkaa he is in reality. The price 9i 
every taxed commodity being raised by the addition of tb* 
tax to the cost of productioD, a larger anm of money is re- 
quired to enable an iodiTidaal to obtain a given degree <tf 
enjoyment, than would be required for the same purpose in 
a country where there is no tazaUou at all, or only such as 
is direct. Hence it resnlts, that in two countries, one oi 
which is indirectly, the other directly taxed, a larger snm ttf 
money is uecesaary to purchase any given quantity of com- 
modities, in the first case than in the second. In the for- 
mer country, more oxiney passes through every man's 
hands in exchange for the same amount of goods, than in 
the latter, the excess of price (in the case of a country sub- 
ject to a natiimal d^) being the property, not of the indi- 
vidual who rec^ves or pays it, but of the State-mortgagee, 
the public creditor, for whom he is trustee. Money, it mnat 
always be remembered, does not of itself constitute wealth : 
it is only valuable as the Means oi procuring commodities. 
It is necessary, tber^ore, in comparing individual incomes 
in different countries, to bear distiaetly in mind this effiect 
o( indirect taxatitm. If, for example, we were to find that 
the sanies of pablic servants generally in ime country ex- 
ceeded by one-third those of persons h<Jding similar offices 
in another country, it would not necessarily follow that the 
formw were in reality better paid than the latter. 

When we are eossidering a subject so intricate as the con- 
cerns of a great country such as this, we must separate the 
idea of its wealth from that of the money by which that 
wealth is represMited. The wealth of the country eonusts 
in the values created within it; in other words, of those na- 
tural or artificial productions which its inhabitants are am- 
bled to exchange for the commodites which tbey need or de- 
sire. In comparing, the^isforertke wealth of two countries, 
ve have to examine th^ir relative power of producing articles 
having exchangeable/value ; and (otn^r circumstances being 
alike) the country w^icb possesses tha^ power in the greater 
degree is, in that broportiou, the richer country. Circom- 
stances may exist, Which may deprive some portion of the 
people of their full! share of the nenefit of that superior 
wealth ; but, in general, it will be found that the ordinary 
condition of the population, taken as a whole, will corre- 
spond with its greater or less power lof producing exchai^e- 
able value. Now upon what does tjie produotive power of 
a people depend? Chiefly upon the duantity ot fixed capi- 
tal, which is comlnned with their labour, I use the term 
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li I f* fixed cspital,'' to denote all tboH results of past kiboar 
M vhioh we of a permanent nature, and. whicb are preserved 
for the purpose of facilitating and assisting futnre labour. 
All tkose maehinet and c<HitrivaDces by whicb what are 
called " natural agaata " are made Bnbser?ient to the pur- 
pose, of production,— for example, the water-mill, the wind- 
mill, the steam-engine, in its almost endless variety of appli- 
cation, come under this definition. It comprises the roads 
and canals, bridges and tuDoels, quays and docks, harbours 
and shipping, warehouses and stores, by which the preser- 
vatioQ and conveyance, and consequently the exchange of 
commodities are facilitated. I refer you to the publication 
on the " Kesalts of Machioery," which I have already 
quoted, for illustrations of the importance of fixed capital 
in reference to the power of production in a conntry, and 
of the connexion between the possession of that power in a 
high degree, and the average and ordinary comforts of the 
population. Id the same publication (p. 208,) you will find 
an abridgment of a comparative estimate made by an ex- 
tremely intelligent and well-informed French writer, M. 
Ctutrles Dupin, of " the amount of animate and inanimate force 
" applied to agriculture and the arts, in France and Great 
" BritaiD,"or in other words, of the degree in which thelabonr 
of BieD and animals, employed in agricultural and mamifactur- 
iag productions ia the two countries, is aided hyjixed capital. 
It is not neceuary here to give the details of that estimate ; 
but its general effect is as follows : The population of France 
is estimated by M. Dupin at 31,800,000 : that of Great Bri- 
tain ^exclusive of, Ireland) at 15,000,000. In France, two- 
tltivds of the population are employed in agriculture, and one- 
third in manofactitres and commerce. In Great Britaio, two- 
tUrds arc employed in maonfactnres and commerce, and 
only one-third in agriculture. These numbers comprising 
both sexes and all ages, the onmber of effective Idbourittg 
men is estimated as follows : — ■ 

France. Great Briuia. 

Human agricultural power . . 8,406,038 2,132,446 
Do. commercial & mannfacturing do. 4,203,019 4,264,893 

12,609,057 6,397,339 

The koman force applied to agriculture in Great Britain, 
tbpr^ore, is ^>oat one-fourth of tftat which is so applied in 
France ; while the amount of human labonr applied to oom- 
6 B 
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merce and matia'factnreB is very nearly eqaal in the two 
eoantries, the excess being slightly on the side of Great 
Britain. The relative power of production in the two 
eoantries, however, is remarkably altered when we take 
into account the aids which are combined with human labour. 
In agricultural power, the two countries stand as follow : 



Human labour . . . .8,4 

AnimaU, equal to . . . 38,873,000 33,500,000 



37,278,038 24,632,446 
Ireland, — an approximating estimate . . 7,455,701 



33,088,147 



In manufactures and commerce, the contrast is still more 
striking : — 



France. Great BiiUin, 



Human labour .... 4.203,019 4,364,893 
Animals 3,100,000 1,750,000 



Total animate force 6,303,019 6,014,893 

Jnanmate force : 

Mills and hydraulic engines . 1,500,000 1,300,000 

Windmilb 253.333 240,000 

Wind and navigation . . . 3,000.000 12,000,000 

Steam engines .... 480,000 6,400,000 

Total animate and inanimate power 11,536,352 25,854,893 

Approximating estimate for Ireland : 

Animate foroe 1,260,604 

Inanimate do 1,002,667 



Total for the United Kingdom 28,118,164 

If these calculations be correct, four millions of artisans in 
Great Britain possess a power of production greater than 
tiiat possessed by the same number in France, in the pro- 
portion of (nearly) 25 to 11. 

r.=.t.:sS:,G00gIc 



Tkci coiuequence of this superiority of prodtiet)*e power, 
if properly applied, oa^ht to be, according to the reasoning 
which I have advanced, a snperior dejp-ee of comfort eajoyed 
by the operative classes in this country, as compared nith 
the corresponditiff classes in France* It is my belief, con- 
finned by the opinion of others vho have made minate 
inquiries into the manner of living of the working classes in 
the two coantries, that even at the present moment, notwith- 
standing the distress which undoubtedly exists amongst large 
classes of operatives and labourers in England, the fact is in 
accordance with my reasoning. The circumstance, however, 
of an excess in the supply of labour, prevents that superior 
degree of comfort from being at present so generally enjoyed, 
as it would be under a better state of the labour-market. 
If the surplus labour which now, by its competition, keeps 
down wages, were removed from tiie maiiet, the artisan and 
the labourer wonM realize their full share of the benefit 
arising from superior facility of production ; and, except in 
those periods of temporary depreciation, which are the 
inevitable incidents of commerce, but for which their pra- 
dience might enable them in general to provide, their condi- 
tion would be one of habitual comfort. 

The reasoning which I have pursued hitherto, leads to 
an inference very unfavourable to the notion, which appears 
to be rather prevalent amongst some portions of the la- 
bouring classes, and to which I referred in my last Lec- 
ture, that they, the labourers and artisans of the present 
day, are in justice entitled to the whole, or, at least, the 
^eater part, of the values in the creation of which they are 
employed. Bow are those valnes produced I Not simply by 
the labour of those who are thus employed ; but by the com- 
bination of their labour with fixed capital. What is thait 
fixed capital? The result of the labour of other men, com- 
bined with other capital/ that is to say, with the results of 
still earlier labour. Pursuing the inquiry backward, similar 
combinations will be found at each successive step, until we 
arrive at the very beginnings of art and civilization. Are the 
labourers of the present day the representatives, in point of 
ownership, of the innumerable series of labourers, by whose 
successive efforts that fixed capital has at length been 
created, by which, according to M. Dnpin, three-fourths of 
the manufacturing labour of Great Britain are now per- 
formed? The claim of the labourer to the whole produce of 
thi« combination of bis labour with fixed capital, appears to 
me to be just as absurd as a umilar claim would he on the 
part of the capitalist. The capitalist is a person who has 



scqahed, by a series of exohmngm, the property in (he 
resnlts of past labour, l^t past laboor is nseless, for pro- 
diictire purposes, without the application of nev labour. 
The new labour is equally useless, uoless it cau be combioed 
with the past labour. The commoD-sense view of the matter 
therefore seems to me to be, that the produce of this combi- 
nation should be divided between the two parties who thus 
contribute to the joint result In what proportions that divi- 
sion sbontd be made, may be a diEBcult question. In prac- 
tice, it will be regulated by a contract between the parties. 
If the state of society be a healthy one, the portion which, 
Mnder that contract, the laboarer will receive, will be ordi- 
narily sufSoient to maiotain him in a condition of comfort. 
Where such is not the case, it is the part of a wise govem- 
meut to iuqnire into the causes which depress the condition 
of the labourer, and to afford such remedies as may be found 
most fitted to improve it.* It is on this principle that I have 
been so long engaged in endeavoaring to induce the British 
Parliament to give facilities for what I consider to be the 
enly effectual means of accomplishing that object, — vis. the 
removal of redundant competition from the market of labour. 
Another notion, closely connected with that which I have 
just noticed, and equally unsupported by troth and reason, 
is, Uiat all taxes are, in point of fact, paid by the labouring 
classes. " Whoever," it is said, " pays the taxes nominally, 
" or in whatever manner they are raised, whether directly or 
" indirectly, they must all be paid out of property; but all 
*' property is produced by labour, eitber of body or mind — of 
" mind, where it makes discoveries to facilitate manual and 
" mechanical labour. The plain inference from this is, that 
" the labouring population are the ultimate payers of all 
" taxes." Here, by the way, is an admission in the premises, 
which qaite deetreys the inference. If property be in part 
the result of the mental labour of those who have invented 
methods of facilitating manual labour, what becomes of the 
position, that the " labouring population" of the present day 
are the payers of all the taxes on property 7 The " labouring 
population," in the ordinary sense of that term, although it 
may include particular individuBls engaged in mental labour, 
does not comprise the mental labourers as a class. A scien- 
tific man who invents a new application of some species of 
inanimate power, by which the production and the commerce 
«f his country are indefinitely extended, must be admitted, 
according to the ar^ment which I have just quoted, to have 
eontributed largely to the creation of wealth ; but he is not, 

* See Appcndii, Nole B. 
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therefore, re^rded as one of 'f the labouring population," io 
the sense in which that phrase is commonly employed. But 
not only is it contended that the labouring classes are the 
only real tax~payers ; it is even insisted, that all that is re> 
ceived by other members of society, is in fact unjustly witb- 
drawn from those classes. All wbo are not actually engaged 
in the prodnction of commodities by their own labour, are 
considered as mere drones, deriving their subsistence from 
the uncompensated toil of their felTow-men, whom they pre 
enabled, by the present arrangement! of society, unjustly 
to deprive of the fruits of their own exertions. The 
proprietors of land, in particular, by whatever means tbeir 
property may have been acquired, are reguded as an useless 
and mischievous incumbrance on society. These opinions 
are embodied in publications addressed to the operative 
classes, and in placards which are widely distributed tnronglv- 
out this metropolis. In some of these, grossly exaggerated 
statements are given of the incomes received by particular 
individuals, the utmost pains being taken to swell the sop* 
posed amount i and then a calculation is subjoined, of the 
number of poor families for whom the aggregate sum would 
be sufficient to snpply the means of subsistence. It is of 
course assumed, that the present application of this income 
prevents its being distributed amongst those families. Some- 
tines it is broadly stated, that the incomes received by the 
rich ate obtained by the robbery of the poor. One of the 
most extraordinary instances that I have seen of this sort of 
mis-statement, is a calculation of the annual robbery com- 
mitted by the aristocracy on the people of England, which is 
stated to amount to at least one hundred and fifty milHent 
sterling ! From the reasoning which accompanies this esti> 
mate, it is clear tbat, by " the people," is meant the operative 
and labouring classes, ^om whom, it is contended, all that is 
ooraiaally paid by others is really and ultimately drawn. 
The details of the calculation are as follow : 

'' The tax on com paid to the landed aristo- 
cracy £31,600,000 

" The tax oa beef, pork, and other meat, paid 

to ditto 63,400,000 

" Tax on butter, cheese, hay, and other vege- 
tables, paid to ditto .... 11,400,000 

" Total bread and meat tax pfud to the land- 
owners ■ . £105,6100,000 



Brongfat ronrard £105,600,000 

" To this add tbe govenimeat taxes, in round 

numbers, say 53,000,000 

" Titbea, and otber churcb revenues . . 8,000,000 

" Poor's-rates, grand-jury cess, crown and cor- 
poration lands, and otbw miscellaneona 
Items 10,000,000 

" Total amount of the public property annu- 
ally Goaverted into private property . £175,000,000 

" For snpposed exaggeration in this estimate, 
and allowing the aristocracy to contri- 
bute their portion of this expenditure, 
let as deduct 25,000,000 



*' There will then remain an annual burden on 

the people of £150,000,000 

" Or, in other words, they are robbed of this enormous sum 
" annually, for the beneBt of the aristocracy and their de- 
" pendents." 

It is then added, " This sum of 150,000,000/. per annum 
" would maintain five millions of labouring men and their 
" families, at the rate of 30/. a year for each, which is more 
" than their present wages amount to, being seldom more 
" than lOs. per week, or 26/. a year. Suppose each working 
" man to have a wife and two children, (which is rather un- 
" der the average census,) then this anuual expenditure 
" would, on the same hypothesis, support 20,000,000 of 
" human beings, which is nearly equal to the whole popula- 
" tion of the United Kingdom." 

It is hardly necessary to remark on the monstrous extrava- 
gance of this calculation, or even to advert again to the 
fact, that the wealth existing in this country is not the pro- 
dace of the unassisted exertions of the labourers of the pre- 
sent day, but is the result of the combination of their labour 
with that fixed capital which has been produced by the la- 
bour of past generations, and which has, by a succession of 
exchanges, become the property of those who now possess it. 
But supposing for a moment, that one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of sovereigns do actually find their way, in the course of 
every year, from the pockets of" the people" into those of 
" the aristocracy and their dependents," what becomes of them 
when BO transferred ? It will not be answered, T presume, 
that tfaey are either destroyed- or hoarded by their aristocra- 
tical receivers. In such a state of society as ours, every 
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body kaowB that he who boards money deprives himself of 
all tbe advantaf^ wbich he might derive from it. As far as 
present enjoyment is concerned, money is utterly useless, ex- 
cept as it is exchanged for commodities ; and if a man has 
more than be chooses to expend as revenue, he can, by con- 
verting it into capita), and either employing it himself, or 
lending it to others, mcrease its amoant n>r future use. ' If, 
then, these 150,000,000 sovereigns be not hoarded, melted 
down, or thrown away, they must be transferred by tbeir 
possessors to other persons, in the way of gift, loan, or pay- 
ment. In the hands of those other persons their quality is 
not changed. They are equally valuable, as the means of 
procuring commodities by exchange, and equally incapable of 
yielding benefit to their possessors until they are so ex* 
changed. They are, therefore, again and agam transferred 
from one set of persons to another, the distribution becoming 
at each succeeding stage more widely extended, and every 
successive class of receivers being only enabled to derive 
benefit from them, by passing them on to the next class, in 
exchange for something which those receivers desire to pos- 
sess. The intercourse of society, as I observed in my last 
Lecture, is made up of these exchanges. 

I«t us, for example, consider the case of one individual, 
tbe proprietor of estates which yield him a net income of 
10,000/. per annum. Can a single advantage be pointed out, 
which this proprietor derives from his revenne, and which he 
does not receive in exchange for some portion of that reve- 
nue, transferred to tbe possession of some other person? 
What are the advantages which }m large income enables 
him to enjoy? He may command the services of a number 
of domestics ; but he can only do so by providing tbe means 
of subsistence for them. He may reside, at his pleasure, in 
the metropolis, on his own estate, or in some other part of the 
country, and may have, in each of these places, a commodions 
and well-furnished abode. He may adorn bis mansion with 
pictures and statues, and enrich his library by tbe addition of 
every new work which suits his taste. He may obtain for 
bis children the education which he considers as demrable. 
He may gratify a taste for scientific pursuits, and furnish his 
study with the best apparatus for that purpose. But not one 
of these advantages can he obtain, except in exchange for a 
portion of his income. At the end of the year that income 
will be found to have been distributed amongst the varions 
classes of persons from whom his means of enjoyment were 
immediately derived, and to have passed again from them 
into the hands of others. He has paid, perhaps, 1,000/. to 



his coachmaker, his bookseller, and the tradesDeo who hare 
supplied him vitb furniture for his ho\iie. By them this stiof 
has been distributed, partly in exchange for commodities for 
their own consumption, and partly in exchange for labour, or 
results of labour, by which they were ^labied to supply the 
carnages, the hooks, and the furniture. Tlie greater part of 
the retail 1>ook9eller's share has passed to the publisher, and 
from him to the printer, the engraTer, and the bookbinder. 
The paper-maker, the ink-maker, the tanaer, and the ^Id- 
beater, have received their respective portions. The coach- 
maker has distributed the greater part of the sum reoeived 
by him amongst the varioos artisans who coostruoted the 
plating, the springs, tfae glass, the blinds, the lining, the 
minting, &c. of the Tebicles for vhieh be has been paid. 
The iron-works of Staffordshire and tbe cloth-faetories of 
Wiltshire have tiiniished some of the materials eraf^yed ; 
and to the workmen of those districts portions of this revenim 
have ultimately flowed. That part of die 1,000/. which baa 
been paid for furniture has passed through as great a variety 
of channels. 

It is unnecessary to trace in this manner the di«tribu4ioB 
of those parts of the income of lOiOOO/. wfaieb bes been ex- 
pended for food, clothing, travelling, amusements, Sue. &c. 
The same principle applies to all, — viz. that of a constant suc- 
cession of exchanges. £)very individual into whose hands a 
portion of this revenne passes, appropriates a part of it to 
the purchase of the means of subsistence for fatoMetf and 
those who are immediately dependent upon him ; and those 
means of subsistence are derived, by another series of ex- 
changes, from the land itself. Here tbe circle is completed, 
and immediately recommences. 

Now, when it is stated that all the inoomes of the pro- 
prietors of land, all the taxes paid for tbe auppcvtofthe 
Government and the interest of the national de^t, all the 
tithes, poor-rates, and county rates, are in fact a robbery of 
the people, committed for the benefit of the aristocracy and 
their dependents, that this robbery amounts to 150,000,000/. 
per annuni, and that that sum " would maintain five millioiH' 
" of labouring men and tfa^r families, at the rate of 30/. a 
" year for each," — I beg to ask, from whffloe do tliose la- 
bouring men and their families derive their present sub- 
sistence ! Let the rents of the landed proprietors, the divi- 
dends of tbe fnndholders, and all the other items of diis 
150,000,000/. cease to be paid, and the funds from wbenee 
the wages of the artisan are at present snpplted will be at 
oDce destroyed. Admitting, therefero, aU tbe memtfous 



s of the calonlBtioD vbieli I hare qnoted, the qnes- 
tion for the laboarin^ elflsses, and especially for Uie mecha- 
nici of Londott, is, vhat they will gain by the confiscation of 
tboac reveanesj fVom the expenditure of vhich the present 
demand for their labour arises. Is it necessary to insist agaia 
upon the fact, that; if the landed and fnnded proprietors were 
deprived of their revenue, the deinaod for labour which 
wouhi «xist after the change, would not and could not be 
tbe same as at present? It is notorious that the western 
part of London is majoly iofaabited by persons whose incomes 
are derived from these sources, and by those who, in various 
ways, minister directly or indirectly (o their wanto. When, 
in conseqnemce of the confiscation of those incomes, whole 
streets and sqoares were rendered tenantlesfl, would the 
trwleBmenand iBeaha>ic«, who would thus be deprived of their 
cnstomers at a stroke, find new cnstomers in the wide- 
Ajwead popnIatioB of the country, amcmgst whom the incomes 
tbas diverted would be then distributed ? To revert to 
tiie inetancefi already noticed : Would the eoachmaker, the 
painter of armorial bearings, the coach-plate worker, the 
eGf ntver, the bookbinder, the upholsterer, the carver and 
gilder, ftc. find a new dcmaDd for tfaeir skill, to com- 
pensate fer the loss of the old demand? And, when 
Itankrnptcy and ruin pervaded these various classes, what 
would he the condition of those who had subeisted by 
Supplying their wants? Tbe baker and the butcher, tbe 
poulterer and the fishmonger, the tailor and the shoemaker, 
in short, every trade must share in the common calamity. Nor 
would the evil be confined to London. It is well known 
that some considerable towns of modern growth, such as 
Brighton, for example, depend for their prosperity upon the 
expenditure of the incomes of possessors of property, who 
either habitually reside in, or frequently visit them. In the 
event, therefore, which we are now supposing, every town of 
this class must be involved in the same ruin with the me- 
tropolis. 

It is unnecessary for me to enter into the question of the 
superior advuitage which might have been enjoyed by tbe 
inhabitants of this country, if the structure of society amongst 
us had been different from that which exists at present. My 
ai^nment is not that the actual state of society is abstracted- 
ly the best, but that it cannot be suddenly and extensively 
changed, without the hazard of calamitous consequences.* 
The existing state of society is the result of a long train of 
combined circumstances, which may all be admitted to have 
* S«e Appeodii, Noie C. 



operated injnriousi;, without in the leut d^ree inTalidatioe 
my reasoning. It might hare been better, for aught I know, if 
landed property bad not been subjected to the law of pri- 
' mogeniture, and had never been allowed to descend in large 
jnassei, under the operation of entails and family settle- 
ments. It might have been better, if we bad bad no loant 
in war and no national debt, and if what is called funded 
properly had consequently been unknown amongst us. It 
might have been more desirable, that the immense popula* 
tion now collected in the metropolis should never hare 
been drawn tc^ether, and that Brighton should have re- 
mained an insignificant village. But now that society has 
gradually assumed its present shape, under the influence 
of certain institutions and a certain conrse of events, 
it appears to me to be contrary to all reason, to imagine, 
that the state of things which would have existed under 
opposite circumstances can be attained by a violent effort, 
or that any attempt to effect that sudden change can fail to 
be productive of extensive mischief. If oar present institu- 
tions relative to property require amendment, let them be 
amended in a spirit of calm deliberation, with reference to 
the future welfare of the community, and not destroyed un- 
der the impulse of excited feelings, in the vain hope of re- 
lieving the Buflerings of the poor, by reducing the rich to a 
common level with them. 
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EttratU from Dk. Hamilton's E$tat/ on the Progress of 
Society. 

" The most eligible wayof consumingtheaHditionalcommodilies 
" produced bj the improTeraeDts introduced, is their more plentiful 
" use by the mass of tbe communily. Olie of llie most reniark- 
" able improvementa in art, which has taken place in Britain within 
"the last half cenlury, is lliai in the cotton manufactory, by the 
" machinery invented by Arkwright and others. Though tbe ma- 
" nufactured article is exported to a great extent, the home con- 
" sumption is still a superior object; and it is obvious that tbe 
" natives, especially the female sex, are better clothed than tbey 
" were before. There can he no reasonable doubt that there 
" would be an equal improvement in their lodging and other ac- 
"' commodations, provided the mechanic professions which sup- 
" ply these were susceptible of improvement in the same degree 
" that has taken place it) the cotton manufacture. 

" The consumption of a larger portion of commodities retguires 
" a change of habits in the consumers, and this change is only 
*' effected gradually. If the increased mass produced exceed 
*' the additional consumption, and the surplus be not taken off 
*' by foreign commerce, the evils above-mentioned must ensu^, 
" This consideration may lead to caution in the application of any 
" artificial stimulus for the extension of production, before a cor- 
" respondent increase in consumption can be rendered available. 
" When production is pushed beyond tbe measure of consumption 
" and demand, the evil cures itself, by the glut of the market 
"and loss incurred by the producers; but, as this does not take 
" place till much misery has been endured; it is better if it can be 
" averted by a more gradual increase in production. 

" A reason, somewhat different, which may render gradual in- 
" crease of production desirable, is taken from the natural and 
" necessary limits of wealth and art. These are not susceptible 
" of endless accumulation, though the precise extent lo which 
" ihey may be carried, cannot be ascertained. There is, however. 



a limit, and the ncarf r this limit is approached, the progress 
will be slower. Now the happiness uf an individual in civilised 
societ;' does not depend so much on the extent of his wealth, at 
on its being in astateofprogreasion. The man who, from a mode- 
rate outMt, gradually improves hix c ire urn stances, and increases 
his means of cnmfoii, will generally have more enjoyment than 
another, who, beginning with superior wealth, spends his life in 
a uniform luxurious train. The same ohservalion applies to 
communities. That community which is advancing in weallh 
and art, may be accounted more prosperous than that which is 
already farther advanced, but has now ceased to make progress. 
This argument appears to us to have some weight. We are 
aware, however, that it will genemlly he thought far-fetched, 
and the apprehended evil too remote to deserve consideration, 

" Whatever increasea (he efficacy of human labour, or performs 
" by other powers what was formerly done by that labour, tends 
" to increase the mass of human ei^joymenls, end its ultimate con- 
" sequence must be beneficial. Improvements in the weNvin|r 
" craft have the effect of affording us Iwtter clothing wjlb tbe same 
" labour; and if all our wantsof that kind be supplied hy a smalleir 
" number of hands, there will be a greater number to provide coi^ 
" veniences of other kinds ; nor does there seem any limit to the 
" enlargement of the mass of commodities, while improvementA 
" in art can supply them, till every desire of man be universally 
« and fully gratified ; an event not likely lo lake place. We, thera- 
" fore, consider every improvement in art, which lends to iucrease 
" production, as desirable, and that the reasons adduced in oppor 
" sition thereto, from numbers being thereby thrown out of era.- 
*' ployment, are not admissible when the ultimate result is re- 
" garded. 

"But though every improvement is beneficial in the long run, 
" the rapid iucrease of pruduciion may Dot be attended with a 
" simultaneoua increase of consumption, and the evils resulting 
" from this are too weighty to be disregarded. It is desirable 
" that the masHof the communtly have the means, and then it will 
" not be long before they have the desire, of enjoying a larger share 
" of comlbrls, and consequently increasing the general consump- 
" tioB. If production be enlarged beyond that measure, and tbe 
" surplus not taken off by foreign commerce, the evils dbove-nMo- 
" tioned must follow, 

" We are far from thinking that, under aay circumstances, tbe 
" efficacy of improvements in art should be checked by any re- 
" slrictive regula^on ; and, as far as we recollect, nothing of that 
"^kind has ever been attempted by any legislature. If attempted, 
" we believe it would be ineffectual : the attempts made by the 
*• mob to check the use of machinery, by destroying the machines, 
" baye gever succeeded. 

" But though we would never approve of any coercive mt^sure 
" to restrict production, the considerations above suggested may 



<' tisvc luAieteKt wcigbt to nbtte ofer ml for Ui rtipW pro* 
" BMtiontand Ih* applkalMii of direttl enoonr^fcnirat for that par- 
M poie, •ipecially- whca the coniuiDption chiefij depesda oa a 
*' iofcign a»l prccarioBi c " " 



Extract! from tAe tame Work. 

" Th« value af the far greater pari of commodiliet i* cninpowrf 
" jointly of reot and labour, pre»*nt or former ; and for tb« nost 
" part labour coatributei tlw greairr share. 

" The UM of looh u necessary for tb« execution of nork ; aod 
" tbe materials muit be supplied, and ibe labourers maiDlained, 
" during tbe time tbe ooramodities are preparing. Tlie proprie- 
" tor* of the tools, the materials, and ibe food, have a right to a 
" share of the maoufactured oommedity ; or what is more com- 
" moo, may assume the property of the whole, on paying the 
f* labourer an adequate Oouuderatioa in name of wages. The 
" value of the article produced is divided between the owner of 
" tbe capital and the labourer; and the equitable rule ofdiitri- 
" butioD seems to depend on the proportion between (he former 
" labour expended in raising the capital, including an allowance for 
" rent, and the present labour employed in mshing the cotamo- 
" dity. 1q ascertaining this propurlion, we should ealimate all the 
" labour that has been exercised, directly or indirectly, ia pro* 
" dncing the article, making due allowance for tbe time which has 
" intervened between the exertion of each portion of ibe h hour 
" and the full accomplishment of its object. The actual distTibu* 
" lion, however, will frequently be different, in the tame manner 
" as the market price of commodities is different from tbe expense 
" of Ibeir production. 

" If the labourer provides hi* own tools, nr maintains himself 
" while tbe work is carrying on, he is so far a capitalist, and what 
" he earns belongs to the head of profit of stock, as wages of Ib> 
" bour. 

" Mr. Ricardo, we think, first advanced tbe doctrine, that tbe 
" value of the article produced must be divided between the c«pi> 
f lalist and the labourer. We cannot increase the share of the 
" one without dimtnishiiig that of the other. We cannot raise 
" tbe wages of labour without lowering tbe profit of capital, and 
" vice versa. 

" When a commodity is ready foruse, it has a certain value, result- 
" ing frnm its application to the maintenance, or comfort of man, 
" A part of this value falls to tbe proprietor, on whose land the 
" material which formed the basis of the commodity was raised. 
" This being satisfied, tbe remainder is divided between the 
" capitalist who furnishes tbe machinery used in its preparation, 
" a»d the necessary adyaocea, and the various labourers em- 
" ployed on it, from the farmer who raises the material, to 
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"the KedHwic mho completes the work. So Ju Mr. Kieardo'i 
f* doctrine leems iocontrovertible. Tlie value of tbe coaiaM<lit7 
" is a givea quantity resulting from iti utility. The portioa of 
" ibis value wbicli you assign to tbe one you most take from tbe 
" olber. 

" It sbould be observed, bowcver, that tbe mass of prod uc- 
" tions, the stock of wraith to be divided between the capiialisia 
" and labouff rs, is increased by the efficacy of capital. The 
" accumuiatiou nf cvpitai hag a tendency to lower the rate of 
" profit, and consequently to raise the wages of labour. The 
" labourer is thus enabled to enlarge bis comforts and increase 
" his consumptton, in two ways : — liis labour produces more, and 
" a larger proportion of it falls to his share, insomuch as a smaller 
'* share accrues lb ibe capitalist by tbe fall of tbe rate of profit ; at 
" the same lime the capitaUst may not be a loser, for tbe increased 
" consumption of tbe great body of tbe community will afford an 
" eatenNve field for the investment of bis capital, which could 
" otherwise have been only sought for in tbe far more precariooi 
"resource of foreign commerce. For these reasons we coasider 
" high wages as desirable, and as affording tbe most solid basts 
" to aatioaal prosperity. 

" It is impossible to fix with precision tbe proportion which 
" wages and profits sbould bear to eacfa other, and the «ctual pro- 
" portion must, from obvious causes, be in a state of coutinual 
" fluctuation. 

" Though we admit that low wages, by enabling us to bring 
"wares to market al a cheaper price, are favourable to the trade 
" of exportation, we remain of opinion Ibal this advantage may 
" be gained at too high a price, and that wages considerabry high, 
" whether considered as promoting tbe comfort of tbe most nu- 
" merous part of tbe community, or enlarging the domeatic 
"market, by enabling them to purchase more liberally, are con- 
'* ducive to the general welfare. 

" Notwithstandiog the vast ejitent to which foreign commerce 
" is carried in Britain, and the immense capitals invested in it, we 
"cannot consider it as the most solid or desirable source of na- 
" tionsl prosperity. Neither do we approve of that system which 
" has long been carried on between tbe differeut states of Europe, 
" which may be termed a commercial warfore. In tbe prosecu- 
" tion of this system, each country endeavours, by restrictions, 
" prohibitions, and other artificial means, to procure within itself 
" the articles it has occasion to consume, and also to afford a 
" supply to other nations. Such a system is certainly prejudicial 
" to Ibe civilized world at large, aud we doubt if it be ultimately 
'advantageous to any particular nation. Every nation possesses 
'' an advantage in manufacturing the materials which its own soil 
'* produces for lis own supply, and it is e:ipcdient that every nation 
" should supply itaelf with commodities, unleit where aubstanlial 



" rmaoBS induce tm opposite coii<l«:t. Tbei« raMnt arc, diver- 
" ally of produce in different climateB ind aoils, and auperiority 
" of mechanical skill. The former n a permanent loiiice of coni- 
*' merce ; at least it could onl; be superseded by tuch a change in 
" national habits, as wpuld induce any state to be satiilied with 
" the articles which ils own country produces,-^ change not 
'^ likely lo take place so long as a foreign supply is within its 
". power. The other is a much more precarious source of oom- 
" merce. 

' " If the validity of the above reasoning be admitled — if the arti- 
" licial slate of society may be carried so far as to impair instead 
" of promoting human welfare, what measures ought to be deemed 
". eligible in a nation where such a slate bas already taken place, 
" and is firmly establislied t 

" We should certainly never endeavour to check it by any re- 
" striclive or coercive means. If sucb were attempted, we be- 
". lieve they would be ineffectual ; and if they could produce any 
" effect, it would be that of aggravating the evils tbey were in- 
" tended to remedy. We are of opinion, that the exertion and 
" direction of human skill and industry should, be free and uii- 
" controlled, and that every attempt to restrsin them, and almost 
" every attempt to promote Ibem, does harm. . . 

" If this be sound doctrine, an alteration in the slate of society 
" can only be induced through the medium of the habits andniannen 
" of the community. If we can improve these, besides the indi- 
" vidual good, we shall ameliorate the general condition of so- 
" ciely. Proper education, ri^ligio us and moral iottruction, good 
"government, personal freedom, and absence of cumbersome re- 
" strictions, are conducive thereto. Stronger measures are more 
" likely lo do barm than good ; and any violent change in the state 
"of society is always productive of much present distress, and sel- 
" dom leads to any permanent good, .We are conscious, that any 
" bints we have offered on this important subject are very.imper- 
" feet. Butit is one step gained ifwecan lind out the end we ought 
" to aim at, aod the general principles upon which the attainment 
" of that end is most likely to be promoted." 

Noil C. 

Extract* Jrom the tame Work. 

" We maintain without hesilation, that an alteration in the 
present state of society in this country, which would add 
something (o the condition of the labourer, if such a change 
were effected gradually and imperceptibly, by the silent opera- 
tions of natural causes, would tend, in tbe whole, to the increase 
of human happiness. 

" Wealth is only desirable as a means of increasing human 
" enjoyment ; and ifae relative value of different quantities of 



*' wealth evgbt lo bt nllmtted by ihe dcfKc in which Ihcy pro- 
" nwte Ibc bappinM* of tbe ownen. Thii dcpeods upon the 
" mod* of it* dittribulioa, at «ell a* upon tt* ab»olute quantity. 

" Ad ioquiry into Ihii lubject ■• apt to laiao an alarn ia tbe 
" Binda of a considrrable portion of aocittj. Tbcj dread tbe 
" introduction of leTcUing principles, tbeinvaiion of property, and 
" sabfenion of tbe preaeat eataUisbment of aociety. Tbese fean, 
" wbicb tbe bigber ranka are at all limn ready to entertain, bave 
" been much increased by the evil* wbicb accompanied the French 
" Reaolution. Tbougb redreti of political grievances only was 
" at firat held forth by tbe promoter* of that event, it aoon led to 
" the diaiolu lion of property, and to airocitiea of tbe most enor- 
? BODS kind. Wbilit we hold that the preservation of social consti- 
" lutions should be maintained with tbe strictest care, and even 
^' where defects are manifest, that remedies should be applied 
" with eilreme caution, — wc cannot go the length, wbicb some 
" do, of condemning indiscriminately every proposed amendment 
" in tbe present arrangements, from tbe dread of evils which may 
" attemi innovations. While we consider diacussioBa on thcM 
" points as conducive to the true interests of society, we would 
" not willingly offend tbe feelings, or incur the indignation of 
" alarmists. We hold, that a certain measure of inequality in the 
" distribution of wealth is not only unavoidable, but is conducive 
I' to human welfare, both in regard to e^ilernal enjoyment and 
'' moral improvement; and if, upon a fair inquiry, it should ap- 
" pear, that a nearer approach lo equably than at preient lakea 
" place in moat civibzed state* is desirable, we not only reprobate 
" the attainment of this by a violent invasion of property, but we 
" disapprove of any measure, which would occasion a audden 
" alteralioB in the present state of things, or which it revoltiug to 
" the feelings which habit baa established in tbe minds of a re- 
" tpeclaUe class of tbe comnnoity. We may not approve tbese 
" fecUngi ; wa may with tbem gradually extinguiebed ; but, while 
" tbey subsist, tbey ought not to be rudely violated." 
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A LECTURE, 



Thb subject which I propose to consider in this Lecture is, 
that of the relatioos subsisting between the landlord, clergy- 
man, tenant, and tabonrer, including an analysis of rent 
and tithes. 

It may perhaps be asked, why I engage in the discussion 
of a subject not immediately affectine the interests of those 
who, like the greater part of my hearers, are employed in 
mechanical or other occnpations unconnected with apicul- 
ture. To this inquiry it may be answered, First, that thesa 
Lectures are professedly " on Statistics and Political Eco- 
nomy, as affecting the condition of the labouring and operative 
classes" generally, including those who are employed in the 
cultivation of the land. But I would further answer, that 
no class of persons is more iaterested in understanding the 
natnre of rent, as forming part of the general revenue of 
the country, than those who reside tn this metropolis, and 
who are engaged in trades and occnpations, the demand for 
which depends, in a great degree, upon the expenditure of 
that revenue in the manner in which it is laid out under its 
present distribution. 

With respect to the theory of rent, if that subject be 
considered in a scientific point of view, expositions of it are 
to be found in various publications, with which many of my 
hearers may probably be conversant. It is not my object 
to examine that theory scientifically, but to discuss it plainly 
and popularly. 

The existence of rent in any conntry is the consequece 
of the appropriation of all the land of the best quality, and 
of the necessity of resorting to the cultivation of land of an 
inferior degree of productive power. If we could imagine 
the case of a country in which all the land possessed an 
equal degree of fertility, and equal facilities of bringing the 
produce to marbet, there would, in the natural course of 
things, be no rent. The only circumstances under which. 



in such a case, rent could be created, would be those of s 
monopoly of all the land in the country by a certain number 
of persons, the insufficiency of its produce to meet the wants 
of the population, and the impossibility of supplying the 
deficiency by importation at a cheaper rate. Under these 
circnmstances, the rate of profit on the employment of capi- 
tal in agriculture might be raised so much above the rate 
of profit in any other mode of investment, that the monopo- 
lists might derive a revenue from their land by letting it 
to persons who might wish to employ their capital in culti- 
vating it. This state of things, however, is evidently an 
imaginary one : in no country is the whole of the land of 
equal value. The produce raised on a given quantity of 
land will in one place amount to 100 quarters of com, 
ii another to 80, and in a third to 60. The lands first 
selected for cultivation will of coarse be those from which 
the greatest amount of profit can be obtained ; in other 
words, those from the produce of the sale of which, the 
largest surplus will remain, after paying all the expenses of 
cultivation and of conveyance to market. As the wants of 
the population increase, the produce of the land of this 
first quality is found to be insufficient ; the price of its 
produce rises to a point inconvenient to the consumer, and 
the profit of the cnltivator rises to a rate which tempts 
others to employ their capital in agriculture, rather than in 
any other pursuit. Becourse is then had to the cultivation 
of the next best land ; that is, of such portions of the land 
yet uncultivated as will prodnce a profit equal to the ave- 
rage profit to be gained by the employment of capital in 
other modes. Now let it he supposed that at this stage, 
the profit on the cultivation of a certain given quantity <^ 
land of the first class was 100/. per annum, while from the 
same quantity of land of the second class there could only 
be obtiuned an annual profit of 90/. Under these circum- 
stances, a person possessing capital would find it to his 
interest to apply to a proprietor of l^d of the first class, and 
to agree that, in consideration of that quantity of land being 
transferred for a time to him, he would pay to the pro- 
]H'ietor the annual sum of 10/. Suppose that, at a subse- 
quent period, it was found necessary, and therefore profit- 
able, to take into cultivation land of a still inferior quality, 
the same given quantity of which would yield an annual 
profit less by 10/. than that of the same quantity of land 
of the second class. Under these new circumstances, it 
would be equally {wofitable to cultivate land of this third 
class rent-free, or to cultivate land of the seccmd class a^ a' 



rent of 10/. per aiinnm, or land of the first claas at a rebt 
of 30/. peraDDaio. 

If it be ueceisary to illofitrate this doctrinft, au analogy 
may be fonnd in the case of a certain limited number of 
machines, each of which, in combination with the labour of 
one man during a given time, would prodnee the same 
given qnaottty of some commodity. Suppose that the de- 
mand for that commodity greatly exceeded the productire 
power of all these machines, and that a fresh snpply of 
marines of equal power could not be procured, bat that 
others o( various inferior degrees of excell^iee were siio- 
cesstvely introduced as the demand for the commodity ex- 
tended. Supposing a machine of the first class to produce, 
witliin a certain time, goods which would sell for 100/. 
beyond the expense of working it, while the sale of the 
goods produced in the same time by one of the second clasi 
would yield a profit of 90/., and by one of the third class 
a profit of only 80/. ; the result would clearly be the same 
in the case of one manufacturer who worked his own machine 
of the third degree of power, and in the case of another 
who might hire a machine of the first class and pay 20/. 
for the use <^ it, or who might pay 10/. for the use of one 
of the second class; £ach of these three individuals, after 
the sale <^ his goods and the payment of bis expenses, would 
have realised a profit of 80/. 

Nothing is more common than to hear of landlords rait- 
itig tkeir rtnts ; and this phraseology b frequently used in 
a manner which seems to imply that the amount of rent is 
altogether dependent on the will of the landlord. If the 
explanation which I have given of the nature of rent be 
correct, it follows that such a notion is totally erroneonS. 
The rent of land, like the price of any other commodity, de- 
pends <m the competition amongst those who possess it on 
the one hand, and amongst those who desire to possess it 
on the other. The perstm who becomes tenant of land, 
like the purchaser of any other commodity, will only agree 
to give for it so much as be finds it to be to his interest 
to ofier ; so much as will enable him to derive a profit from 
the cultivation of the land, equal to that which he could 
obtain by employing his capital in any other manner. If a 
pn^rietor of land refuses to accept the rent ofi'ered to him 
by one individual, it is because he believes that some other 
person will be willing to give him a higher rent. If, on 
the other hand, he consents to accept a rent lower than 
that whkh he has hitherto received, it is because he believes 
.that no tenant who will properly cultivate his land i^jll be 



trilliDg to eontinae to pay him the former reot. The !and> 
lord, therefore, is so far from being in a position to fix abso- 
lately the rent which he will receive for his lands, that, in 
the ordinary and natural state of things, he is entirely de- 
pendent on the disposition of those who have capital to em- 
ploy in agricultural pursuits. He is, in fact, in a situation 
analogODs to that of the labourer, who cannot say, " I will, 
tinder any circumstances, have such a rate of wages," hnt 
is obliged to accept such a sum as it may be to the interest 
of an employer of labour to offer to him. We have seen, is 
a former Lecture, the influence of competition, on either 
ude, in regulating the rate of wages ; and the same 

Itrinciple is equally applicable to the case of land. The 
abonrer will not accept Ifu. per week from A. if he 
thinks that he can obtain 20s. from B. or C; nor will 
the landlord accept 150/. per annum from A., if B. or 
C, being equally eligible tenants, will pay him 2001. 
The disposition of B. or C, in the one case, to pay 30s. 
per week to the labourer, or, in the otber, to pay 200/. per 
annum to the landlord, will depend upon two circumstances. 
In the first place, they will not pay the proposed rate of 
wages or of rent, if they can obtain labour or land, equally 
eligible, at a lower rate : nor, in the second place, will they 
accept the labour or the land at all, except at sach a rate 
of payment as wilt enable them to realise the ordinary profit 
on their capital. 

The application of the principle of supply and demand 
to the case of rent may be seen strikingly exemplified in 
the circumstances under which land is let in Ireland. In 
that country, from the deficiency of employment for the 
labouring population, and from the practice which has pre- 
vailed of letting land in minate portions, and sacrificing 
the pennanent improvement of estates to the object of ob- 
taining the greatest amount of present rent; the possession 
of land is sought, not by capitalists for the purpose of profit, 
but by mere labourers for the purpose of obtaining the bare 
meims of subsistence. The number of those who have no 
otber resource being excessive, in reference to the oppor- 
tunities of obtaining limd, an extreme degree of competition 
exists amongst them, and they eagerly offer any rent by 
which they may obtain their object. This is the reason why 
we so often hear of the extremely high rents at which land 
is let in Ireland. The tenant faas not, like an English 
farmer, to calculate the amount of rent which the produce 
of his farm will enable him to pay, in addition to the ordi- 
nary rate of profit on his capital. He has no capital ; iba' 
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therefore reqoires no profit : he looks only for the means of 
subsistence, and his habits render a very small allowance 
sufficient to provide those means. He knows that many 
others, in the same condition with himself, are prepared to 
offer any rent which they hare the slightest hope of being 
enabled to pay, in order to obtain possession of the land. 
Having bnt little to lose, the apprehension of bis ultimately 
finding himself nnable to fulfil his contract is not so power- 
ful as the fear of being outbidden in the offer of rent, and 
thereby losing his only present resource. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he offers a rent which. Id many instances, he 
is utterly unable to pay. 

There is another error to which it is necessary here to 
advert. Persons who do not take the trouble to inquire 
deeply into these matters, generally consider rent as merely 
a payment demanded by the proprietors of land for the use 
of it, without reference to any other circumstance on their 
part than the mere right of property in the soil. Now the 
fact is, that the greater part of what is paid in England, 
under the denomination of rent of land, is io reality the 
interest of capital expended in the improvement of that 
land. Let me illustrate this by a comparison of the circum- 
stances of two individuals. I will suppose that A. and B. 
each purchased, in the year 16^0, 1U00 acres of land, of 
precisely the same quality and value, and each of which 
estates then let for 1000/. per annum. A. laid out 5000/, 
on bis estate, expecting to make 10 per cent, return on that 
expenditure. He drained bis land, improved bis roads and 
fences, manured with lime and permanent manures, added 
necessary buildings to the farm-bouses, and by all these 
circumstances improved the productive power of the estate; 
in consequence of which he now receives 1500/. per annum 
rent, instead of 1000/. B. did not lay out any money on 
fais land, but invested 5000/. on a ship, a dock-share, a 
canal-share, or a house. A reduction of rent is demanded : 
A. is blamed for his " extortion" in having raised his rent, 
and is held up to execration as a useless drone, subsisting 
on the toil and labour of his tenantry ; and he is indirectly 
contrasted with B., who is giving employment to indnsti^' 
by the investment of his capital, and receiving only a fair 
profit np<Hi it. This view of the conduct of A. is the result 
of ignorance of the circum»itances which influence the amount 
of what is popularly called the rent of land. The reason 
why A. obtains a higher rent than B. is, that parties are 
willing to bid more for it, knowing that its cultivatioo will 
produce a larger return. Before, therefore, we pronounce 
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judgment on the conduct of landlords, and characterise one 
as a grinding extortioner, and another as a generous and 
philanthropic persoD, because the former has raised the 
rests of bis estate, and the latter has not, it is necesNary to 
know the circumstances of the two estates. The difference 
may be owing to this, that the proprietor who is censured 
for his extortion hae expended large sums in the improve- 
ment of his property, while the other has suffered hb estate 
to remain unimproTed. Can there be any reason, why 
capital laid out in the improTemeot of land shonld not be 
as much entitled to a return, as capital laid out in any other 
manner? 

Another point of considerable importance in the examina- 
tioD of this subject of rent, is the infiuence of leases in de- 
termining the precise relations between landlord and tenant. 
In England, when an individual is about to take a farm, 
he calculates the expenses of every description which h© 
will have to incur in carrying on its cultivatKtn ; what nnm" 
ber of labourers must be employed upon it, and how much 
their labour will cost ; what is the amount of the taxes, 
county-rate, poor-rate, tithe or composition, and every oth^ 
species of outgoing chargeable on the property, and payable 
by the tenant. He then compotes the probable annual 
value of the produce of the farm, and deducts from it the 
amount of the exp^ises and outgoings, and also the amount 
of the profit, with a view to which be proposes thus to 
apply his capita). The ultimate surplus, remaioing a(tet 
this process, determines the snm which he will consent to 
pay as rent to the landlord. Now where the tenancy is 
merely from year to year, if the tenant finds that he was 
deceived in his calculation of what he could afford to pay, 
he can, at the end of the year, after due notice, put an 
end to his tenancy ; and if the landlord finds that he can 
obtain a higher rent than the tenant has agreed to give, be 
is equally at liberty to seek another : but, where the pro- 
perty is let on lease, both parties are bound by their con- 
tract until the end of the term. Unexpected changes may 
take place in the price of produce, for example ; and theso 
changes may defeat the expectations under which the con- 
tract was entered into. Sometimes the change is favorable 
to the tenant, as was the case in some periods during the 
war. The prices of agricultaral produce rising very higbi 
farmers, who had taken leases previoasty to the rise, bad the 
opportunity of realising extensive profits ; and it was not 
until the expiration of those leases, that the landlords ex- 
perienced the benefit of the change. On the contrary, wh«i.' 
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prices b^an to fall, nuuiy leases were in existence, vhicb 
bad been made during the period of the high prices ; and 
the holders of them were of course subjected to considerable 
loss. Again, the outgoings to which the tenant expected 
to be subject may be suddenly increased ; and this also will 
defeat his calcuUtions, and will subject bim during the re- 
mainder of his term, (if he has a lease,) to an expense 
which, in the case of a tenancy from year to year, would 
very soon be transferred to the landlord. For example, the 
death or removal of the clergyman to whom tithe was pay- 
able on the farm, and a legal demand on the part of his 
successor of a payment which had never been claimed by 
the former incumbent, will subject the tenant to an increased 
outgoing. If he has ten years of a lease unexpired, he has 
no means of obtaining compensation for this additional pay- 
ment ; but if his tenancy is from year to year, be goes to 
his landlord, and demands a remission, on the ground of 
having found an outgoing on which he had not calculated 
when he took the farm. In this latter case, if the landlord 
is satisfied that nobody will take the farm at the existing 
rent, now that this additional claim is established, he will 
consent to the remission, because he cannot better himself 
by the refusal. In the same manner, if a farmer who em- 
ploys ten labourers be intimidated into paying each of 
them 40/. per annum instead of 25/., that is, be obliged to 
pay ISO/, more than he had expected to pay for labour, — ' 
the same principle will apply as in the case of the increased 
demand for tithe. If he is under lease, the loss will he 
his exclusively ; if not, he will apply to his landlord for a 
reduction of rent, and the landlord will consent or refuse 
according to bis expectation of obtaining the present rent 
from another tenant. 

There is yet another point to be noticed, in the relations 
between luidlord and tenant. The sutements which I have 
made respecting the calculation of a tenant on taking a 
farm apply strictly to those cases where the capital neces- 
sary for the permanent improvement of the property is laid 
out by the landlord, and where the tenant has only to ex- 
pend whatever may be necessary, from year to year, to 
maintam its adequate cultivation. In these oases, as I have 
already observed, a great part of the rent is, in strict ana- 
lysis, interest npon the capital expended by the landlord. 
He has, if I may so say, manufactured the farm whicb he 
lets. He has performed those processes which were neces- 
sary to bring it to its present value. But it sometimes hap- 



pens, both in Ireland and in England, that leases are made 
upon a Ter; different principle : the farm is made over by 
the proprietor to a tenant for a long series of years, at a 
moderate money rent, the tenant being expected, and for 
his own ioterest obliged, to lay out the capital which is re- 
quired to render the farm productive. In these cases, the 
tenant calculates, that, before the expiration of the lease, 
the produce of the land will repay him, with interest, the 
capital which he wilt have laid out upon it. The circum- 
stances of a landed property let upon one of these " improv- 
ing leases" plainly differ essentially from those of a property 
let on an ordinary lease, where the tenant has not been 
called on to incur any outlay beyond that which may have 
been necessary for the continued cultivation of land already 
prepared for him. Therefore, when it is said, " How low 
such a properly is let ! the proprietor derives nothing from 
it equal to its value ;" we must inquire, what was the con- 
dition of the property at the commeucemeot of the lease, 
and whether the tenant has not, during his term, incurred 
la^;« expenses in bringing it into its present state of im- 
provement. 

After this general view (and I do not present it as more 
than a very general one) of the relations between landlord 
and tenant, I would ask, how is the labourer, who works 
for wages, affected by the various circumstances to which 
I have adverted. Is he either benefited or injured by the 
different arraugements which may take place between the 
proprietor and the tenant of the land on which he is em- 
ployed ? I answer, No. Whether the land be cultivated 
by the owner or let to a tenant, whether on lease or from 
year (o year, whether at a high or a low rent, whether its 
quality be good or bad, his wages will be regulated by 
general causes, and not by these particular circumstances. 
The proprietor who cultivates his own land does not pay 
his labourers higher wages than are paid by his neighbour, 
who is subject to a rack-rent for land of the same quality. 
Both pay, not the rate of wages which their particular cir- 
cumstances will enable them to afford, but the market-rate, 
whatever it may be, That market-rat^ will depend upon 
the demand for labour, compared with the number of per- 
sons prepared to meet that demand. Nor will the labourer 
ever find that his employers will pay him for his labour more 
than the market-price, because they can individually afford 
it, until he finds that they will act upon the same principle 
in purchasing any other commodity ; that a rich man, for 
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example, vill enter a shop, and pay a higher price for 
oranges than his neighbour who stands with bim at the 
couDter, merely because he is richer than that neighbour. 

There is a doctrine frequently maintaioed in connexion 
with this subject, vhich appears to me to be not only fal- 
lacious, but palpably so. It is this : that there is no such 
thing as redundancy of labour ; that there can be no such 
thing; but that what is wanted is, money, to employ the 
labourers. This doctrine appears to me to beg the whole 
question. Of course, if the circumstances of society were 
such, that the farmers had money which it was to their 
interest to apply to the employment of those labourers who 
are now unemployed, there would be no redundancy of 
labourers, no deficiency of employment. But the mere as- 
sertion, that there is a want of money, does not help us to 
a solutiou of the difficulty. Why has not the farmer more 
money? because the produce of his farm does not bring 
him more. How is the deficiency of money to be removed '! 
How is the farmer to insure such a return for his produce, 
as shall supply him with money for the employment of ad- 
ditional labourers 1 

It is a common argument, that, if the landlords would 
reduce rents, the farmers would pay higher wages. What 
I have already said is safiicient to shew the fallacy of this 
assertion, except under peculiar and temporary circum- 
stances. It may be true for a given moment, as in the 
case of the labourers who have lately obtained an addition 
to their wages, equal to three-fifths of their former amount. 
The landloi^ may say to the farmer, I will accept a reduced 
rent from you, on condition of your making an increase 
equal to that reduction, in the wages of the labourers em- 
ployed upon your farm. But such an arrangement as this 
cannot be a permanent one ; and while it contiuues, it is 
a mere transaction of the nature of charity on the part of 
the landlord, executed through the medium of the farmer. 

You will remember my argument on a former occasion, 
that the effect of such arrangementB as these, if carried on 
tp a great extent, is one to which the mechanics of London 
ought not to be indifferent. If every agricultural labourer 
is to receive 40/. a year, when, under the natural circum- 
stances of society, he would only receive 25/., and if the 
additional 15/i is to be deducted from the rent of the land on 
which he is employed, there can be no doubt bnt that the 
persons who subsist by supplying his wants wilt be benefited 
by the change ; bnt, on the other hand, the aggregate of 
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these sums of 151. will be no longer spent by ^e landlord. 
Tfae persons who have been maintained by that expenditure, 
wbich be will now be obliged to discontinue, will lose i» 
much as those, who meet the new expenditare of the labourer, 
will gain. It is not a matter of indifference, whether this 
change b to take place or not. If snch changes be effected 
by natural causes, they cannot be objected to ; but when 
they are proposed to be effected suddenly, as remedies for 
existiDg evils, it behoves ereiy man to consider what will 
be their effect upon himself, and od those whose interests are 
identified with his own : and I tmst that I have said enongh 
oa a former occasion, to shew the artisans of Londrai, that 
their interests will be materially prejudiced by any sudden 
and extennve diversion of the revenoe now expendcHl by the 
landed proprietors of this coontry, into new and different 
channels of distribution. 

Similar considerations apply to another measure, which is 
propounded by some persons as a remedy for the de|tfe8sed 
condition of the agncultnral laboarer. I allude to the prohi- 
bition of foreign com, or the increase of the duties on its 
admission. The avowed effect of this measore would be, to 
JDcreBse the price of food : bat if people are obliged to pay 
a higher price for food, they will have less to spend for oth^ 
commodities ; and the effect on the manafactnrer, the trades- 
man, and the artisan, is too obvious to need pointing ont. 
Besides, if the price of com were much higher, woald that 
circumstance care the local excess of labour in particnlar 
parishes and districts ? Dnring tfae period of IJie high prices 
of agricuitflral produce, was there no pauperism, no distress 
amongst tbe agricnitaral labourers T 

Agnin, it is said, rednce taxation, and the farmers will 
employ more labourers. I tmst that I have already shewn 
TOO that the remission of taxation is a remedy too gensrai in 
Its operation, and too slight in its efieot in any particular 
district, to be a remedy for such an evil as the accumulation 
of a mass of unemployed labourers in the particolar spots to 
which tbey are attached by the law of settlement. 

The welfare of the agricultural labourers dqiends on one 
single circumstance, vie. the rate of wages which tbey re- 
cave ; not upon the amount of money whidt may be paid 
to them, bnt upon the sufficiency of that money to excfaaoge 
for articles wtuch conduce to their subsistence md comfort. 
It is difficult to conceive any drcnmstancea in which that 
class may not be in a state of comfort, as long as tbeir num- 
bers are preserved in dne proportion to the demand for their 
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labour. In m; fotmer Lectures I have cited, id support of 
my af^nments on this poiDt, passages from tbe writir^s of 
foreigo authors, as being free from the poasibie imputation 
of bias in favor of tbe institutions of this coantry. I vill 
DOW refer you to tbe opinion of one of the most eminent 
writers on political economy in this country. Mr. Halthns 
was examined, in 1837, before the Emigration C(Mnmittee, 
and the following questions were addressed to him : — 

" Are you not of opinion that the general sitoation of the 
" labourers is deteriorated and prejudiced by a comparatively 
" small exoess of the supply of labour oyer the demand t — 
" Very much so, and sometimes by a smaller exoees than 
*' one might pei^ps suppose, 

" Are yoQ of opinion that the removal of a comparatively 
" small part of the population, which now appears to be in a 
" state of destitution, might operate to create a considerable 
" improvement in the condition of those who remain "i — Not 
" a very small part of those really out of work, but a removal 
" of a small part of tbe whole labonring popalation, might 
" effect a very beneficial change in the condition of the re- 
" mainder. 

" Are yoo of opinion, therefore, that that law which ap- 
" fiiies to oommoditiea, and which is a matter of notoriety in 
" ev&ry market in the country, namely, that a small excess 
" of supply deteriorates the value of an article, applies com- 
" fdetely and conclusively to labour, which is tite ar^le a 
" poor man has to bring to market? — Certunly it does. 

" Axe you of opinion that, wliere it is admitted that an 
" excess of labour in all branohes exists, any real relief can 
" accrue to the labourers, as long as laboar remains in that 
" state of redundance ? — Certainly not. 
, " SapfMsing a conntiy to exist without taxation, with an 
" nnreatricted trade in com or food, and with a metallic 
" circulating medium, thus avoidiiu; the disadvantages 
" which are presumed to arise from a contrary state of 
" tilings, might not the labourers in such a coantry be ex- 
" posed to greats inconvenience thim is sustained in parts 
" of Great Britain and Ireland at the present moment, pro- 
" vided diat the popsl^on was dense in such a country, and 
" pressed closely on tbe means of subsistence, and if the 
" supply of laboar was in great excess as compared with 
" the demand ? — Certainly, if it were altogether in greater 
" ezoesA, and it might be iu greater excess. The distress of 
" tbe labooring elaaees will depend upon the degree of re- 
" daadancy." 

Some odier ^estions addressed to Hr. Malthas on the 
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same occasion elicited ansvers, in wbicb, I think, he has 
rendered more service to the interests of the labonring classes 
than has ever been done by those authorities who contend 
that there cannot be such a thio^ as redundancy of popula- 
tion, in the sense in which I have repeatedly explained that 
term, and who have chosen to make Mr. Malthus tbe object 
of rancorous abuse, 

" In a national point of view, even if it were admitted that 
" the low rate of wages was an advantage to the capitalist, 
" do you think it fitting that labour should be kept perma- 
" nently in a state bordering on distress, to avoid the in- 
" jury that might accrue to the national wealth from dimi- 
" nishing the rate of profit t — I should say by no means 
*' fitting ; I consider the labouring classes as forming the 
" largest part of the nation, and therefore that their gene- 
" ral condition is the most important of all. 

" But merely with reference to tbe interest of the capi- 
" talbt, do you hot consider that it is to the best interests of 
" that class that the labourers should be in an average state 
" of prosperity t — I think that the home demand of the coun- 
" try depends very much upon the condition of the labouring 
" classes ; that is, that the extent of the effectual demand 
" for the manufactures and commodities consumed at homer 
" depends essentially upon the good condition of tbe labouring 
" classes. 

" Are not the manufacturer's profits principally dependent 
" on a low rate of wages? — I do not quite agree in that doc- 
" trine ; I tbink that wages and profits very often rise to- 
" gether. When the value of tbe whole commodity rises 
" from the state of the supply compared with tbe demand, 
" there is a greater value to divide between the capitalist and 
" the labourer ; tbe labourer will have higher money-wages, 
" and the profits of stock may be higher at the same time. 

" Is not the tendency of a redundant supply of labour, 
" ready at all times to fill up tbe decrease of the labouring 
" population by want and disease, beneficial to tbe manu- 
" facturing and commercial interest, inasmuch as it lowers 
" wages and raises profits, and renders possible a sucoessful 
" competition with foreign capitalists ? — I should think that 
" even if it did so, no persons could possibly bring themselves 
" to encourage such a system with that view. 

" Compassiou to the labouring poor and regard to the pub- 
" lie peace may reader tbe diminution of this supply of la- 
" hour desirable, but a redundancy is favourable to trade and 
" commerce, is it not ! — In one respect it is, and in one re- 
" spect not : it may enable the capitalist to work np his com-i^- 
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" modtties cheaper, and to extend his foreien trade, but It 
" certainly will have a tendency to diminish the home trade, 
" and I think the home trade much more important than the 
" foreign. 

" Wnen the labouring class In a coontry receive jfood 
" wages, does not the demand for manufactured goods on the 
" part of that class form one of the best markets a mannfac- 
" turer has T — I think it forms a very important part of the 
" market for manufactured goods of a cheap kind. 

" VTonld you say that any country could be a prosperous 
" manufacturing country, without having that degree of de- 
" mand eTcisting amongst the labouring classes ? — I think 
" not ; it would be only partially prosperous. 

" Although the redundancy in the supply of labour should 
*' tend to impoverish the condition of the labouring classes 
" generally, yet is it not possible that the demand in tbe 
" home market for the gross amount of produce might be 
" fully as great as if the labouring classes were fever in 
" number and in more prosperous condition ? — I should 
" think not 

" Have the goodness to state the reason why ? — The dif- 
'*' ference in point of numbers might not be very great ; and 
" if so, the ailTerence in the demand of the labouring classes, 
"" living well and comfortably, would in my opioion be such 
" as more than to balance the numbers. I cannot of course 
" speak with accuracy, but I should say there is a great dif- 
" ference in the manner in which the labouring classes live, 
" as to clothing, houses, and other domestic comforts and con- 
" veniences, and that habits of that kind must create a 
" great demand for commodities and labour, — a great home 



"Then it woald resolve itself into a question ofpropor- 
" tions? — Yes, 

" If it were hot precisely so, that proposition involves on 
" the one band the happiness of the labouring classes, and on 
■* the other their miseiy? — Yes; which I hold to he most 
" important of all considerations, the one to which all others 
■ " should give way" 

I cannot think that any person, who duly appreciates the 
importance of these answers given by Mr. Maltbns, trill be- 
lieve tbe insinuations of those persons who stigmatise him 
as an enemy to the labouring classes, because he happens to 
be of opinion that their condition depends upon the propor- 
tion between their numbers and the demand for their labour. 

1 no^ approach the remaining subject proposed for our ex- 
amination m this Lecture, viz. that of Tithe. This subject 
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has been so connected with political considerationg, that caa- 
tioD is required in the discussion of it. I wish therefore to 
state explicitly, that the political questions relating to the 
purposes for which tithes are levied in this country are ut- 
terly irrelevant to the topics which I shall discuss in this Lec- 
ture. I have nothing to do with an; controversy respecting 
the propriety of maintaining a hierarchy or a body of clergy 
connected with the State, or respecting the extent or distri- 
bution of the existingproviuon for the clergy in this country. 
xMy sole inquiry is. What is the effect of this mode of rais- 
ing a revenue for any purpose, with reference to the wealth 
of the country, and to the condition of the labouring classes? 
If that revenue were applied to the payment of the aimy or 
the navy, or to any other object, the subject of tithe, as a 
question of political economy, and not of politics, would 
stand upon precisely the same footing. 

In the former part of this Lecture, I stated that, when a 
tenant is about to take land, for the purpose of deriving a 
profit from its cultivation, he makes a calcalation of the 
varions outgoings to which the property is subject, and re- 
gulates bis offer of rent by the surplus which he expects to 
receive annually from the sale of the produce of the land, 
after providing for all those outgoings, and reimbursing to 
himself the expense of cultivation, together with the ave- 
rage profit upon bis capital. Amongst these outgoings, I 
stated that the tithe or composition payable to the clergyman 
.... . , \ . ™ ■■ of tl ' 



or lay impropriator is always included. The proof of this 
assertion is to be found in the fact, which is notorious to 
every person acquainted with the circumstances of landed 
property, that wherever a farm is free from tithe, the rent 
paid to the landlord is equal to the combined amount of the 
rent paid to the landlord and the estimated value of the 
tithe payable to the clergyman, in the case of a farm of the 
same extent and quality, which is subject to tithe. Where 
there is no composition for tithe, the precise amount payable 
to the clergyman cannot of course be ascertained with the 
same exactness as in the case of land luVect to a fixed pay- 
ment. In the latter case, the combined amount of the rent 
and composition will be found to be precisely equal to the 
rent of a tithe-free farm of the same extent ana quality, and 
let under similar circumstances. The tithe therefore, so 
far as its amount can be ascertained by the tenant, falls, not 
upon him, but upon the landlord. It is, in fact, a sum pud 
to the clergyman, which, if it were not claimed by himt 
would be paid to the proprietor of the land. If, as I have 
abeady observed, a tenant is called upon, during a le^,' 
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for an increased payment on account of tithe, the increase 
is certainly a burden upon him ; but at the termination of 
the lease, a fresh arrangement will be made, and that burden 
will for the future be transferred to the landlord. 

That the tithe system is a very inconTenient mode of 
nuang' a revenue is a truth vhich it is impossible to deny ; 
and no one can doubt that it is extremely desirable that 
some less objectionable mode should, if possible, be substi- 
tuted for it. I am not therefore to be considered as the 
advocate of that system, if I attempt to shew the fallacy of 
some of the notions which are current on the subject. 
There are persons, for example, who insist that the abolition 
of tithes would afford employment te all the unemployed 
labourers of our agricalturat districts, and that, consequently, 
it is the great remedy to which public attention should be 
directed. " When waste lands," it is said, " may be broken 
" up, ploughed, and manured, without paying more tithe 
" than they do in their present state, thousands upon thoa- 
" sands of money will be immediately laid out in improving 
" commons, in adopting a more expensive system of cultiva- 
" tion on lands which will not pay for it under a tithe, but 
" will under a commutation ; and thousands upon thousands 
" of labourers, now idle, will be taken into immediate and 
" profitable employment." Here, then, the subject is brought 
in contact with the interests of the labouring classes; and as 
it appears to me that the doctrine in question is utterly 
erroneous, I am bound to put forward my reasons for enter- 
taining that opinion. 

It is said that the existence of tithe diminishes the de- 
mand for labour *. first, by preventing land previously un- 
cultivated from being taken into cultivation ; and, secondly, 
by preventing the application of increased capital to land 
already cultivated. 

With respect to the supposed influence of tithe, in pre- 
venting the cultivation of land previously uncultivated, what 
is the fact with respect to the great majority of the cases 
in which such cultivation takes place ; namely, the enclosure 
of commons under Acts of Parliament! In almost all en- 
closure acts, glebe is assigned to the clergyman in lien of 
tithe ; that is to say, a certain portion of the newly enclosed 
land, from a fifth to a seventh, is made over to him, instead 
of the right of receiving one-tenth of the produce of the 
whole. In these cases, it is clear that the claim of the 
clergyman does not hinder or discourage the cultivation of 
the land. Those who have received allotments amounting 
to 800 acres will not be prevented from cultivating them. 



bv the cireaiMtai(« of tbe clergynan hafiag neeivcd aft 
ulottnent of 300 acres; and the vyBrgjvmn oimself, if be 
vishes to derive any benefit frora his share of the land, aiKst 
either employ labourers to faring it into eoltivatioi), or let 
U to a tenwit who wilt so employ them. 

With respect to the improveneDt of land already in colti- 
TatioD, it has been stated that agricultaTista are deterred 
from any additional outlay of capital, except in cases vbere 
the returns will very cooaiderably exceed 10 pet cent., inas- 
aiueh as the whole profit up lo that point must be devoted 
to tbe payment of tithe. *' If/' it ia said, " I make 11 per 
" eeut. on tbe cafntal I annimlly lay out oa my farm, I get but 
" oHe, and the parson 10 per cent, of (he produce." It is 
stated that, " Out of tbe produce of every homired pounds 
" annually laid out in the cultivation of land, 10 per cent, is 
" to be paid to the tithe-owner ; and in order to get a bore 
" five percent, on his capital, a farmer mast raise 15 per cent. 
" beyond bis expenditure." Now it appears to me that the 
distinction between circulating and fixed capital is not suf-' 
ficiftntly adv^ted to in these statements, and that, however 
eorreet (hey may be in refer^ice to the former, they are 
totally fallacious with respect to the tatter. The tithe is a 
tenth part of tbe annual produce of the soil : consequently, 
if 1001. were expended in wag^es, with a view to the f^odnc- 
' tibi^, -in the following year, of produce amounting to 1101., 
it ia perfectly true that tbe whole profit of 10 per cent, 
woald be absorl>ed by the tithe. But, when capital is ap- 
plied to the permanent improvement of land, the case is 
totally difierent. If 100^ be laid bat in draining a piece of 
land, ID surrouading it with an improved fence, in perma- 
nently increasing its productive power, what is meant when 
it is said that a retarn of 10 pet cent, is expected on this 
outlay? not that the additional produce to be raised the 
next year, in conseqaebce of this outlay, will repay the 100/. 
with an addition of 10/. ; bat that the additional produce to 
be raised m every future year will be sufficient to provide 
for what may be called the " wear and tear" <^ the im- 
provemeots, and to bring to tbe propfiet(» a net return of 
10/. The case ia analogous to that of a manufacturer wba 
expends 100/. io the purchase of improved mackinerv, and 
vbo does not expect to receive back hia 100/. from liis in- 
creased profits in any one year, bat looks only for aa annu^ 
addition of 10/. or 15/. to his net profits. But it is evident 
that, under these ckciUBstaDees, the tithe, instead of ab- 
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sorbing the agriculturist's profit of 10 per cent., will only 
amount to a deduction of little more than one-tenth from 
that profit. 

I have been induced to enter into the discussion of these 
subjects, from a conviction that it is necessary that the 
labouring and operative classes should be led to analyse and 
examine the various phenomena connected with their social 
condition. The circumstances whifb either really or ap> 
patently affect their welfare are so complex, that much 
patient exercise of thought is sometimes necessary to un- 
ravel them. That view of a subject which first strikes th« 
mmd as evidently and i neon trove rli My correct, is often very 
different from the actual truth. An nninstructed man, per- 
ceiving that heat was derived from the sun, might naturally 
suppose that, by dimbing a lofty monntain, he would enjoy 
a greater degree of warmth than he could find in the plain 
below ; but any person possessing a moderate degree of in- 
formation would be awate, that the very opposite result 
would take place : and yet no proposition could wear a 
fairer appearance of truth than this, " the nearer I ap- 
proach to the source of heat, the warnieT I shall be." There 
are popular notions equally plausible, but at the same tiiiM 
equally fallacious, with respect to the circumstances con* 
iiected witii.tbe condition of the operative classes in tiiis 
country ; nnd rt is therefore of the utmost importance to the 
welfane of those classes, that they should not lightly take up 
opinions, but subject every topic presented to tbem to ft 
rigid and impartial investigation. This, however, is not al- 
ways an easy task. There are some men who will shrink 
froiQ looking u serious argument in the face, but will hug a 
plausible fallacy to their bosom, and, with a Pharisaic con- 
fidence in the soundness of their judgment, repel, with a 
sarcasm or a frown^ whatever may be repugnant to their 
preconceived opinions. 
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APPENDIX. 



Ik my first and second letters to Sir Frsncii Bnrdett, contained ia 
the third series of Ihe "Cautes and Remedies of Pauperiim, "I liave 
liealed (he subjects of " the reUtion of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland," and " the presumed effect of church property) especially 
tithes, upon the condition of the Irish peasantry," in greater de- 
tail than Ihe^f could hive heen discussed in this Lecture. Having 
f laced Ihat publication in the hands of Dr. M'Vickar, the able 
rofessor of Political Economy in Columbia College, New York, 
during his visit to England last year, I have had the satisfaction of 
receiving a letter from that gentleman, dated Nen York, 5th 
January, 1831; in which be thns expresses his optnioD:— 

"A long passage gave me an opportunity of reading the varioui 
" new works I had with me, and, among others, yours, with great 
" attention and great pleasure. On the state of Ireland, both ill 
*' causes and its remedies, 1 kuow nothing so clear; and your ar- 
" gument in relation to tithes is triumphant. » « • 

" 'Hm condition of England since leaving it goes to my very 
" heart; and I know no remedy against the evil spirit trhieh b 
" stalking tbroagh it, save the one you propose — rsising wages b; 
" lessening numbers. It has ceased to be a question either of men 
" or measures. It ia a physical question, and must be met as 
" such. I trust the present session wilt see something done." 

The argument in relation to tithes, which Dr. M'Vickar charac- 
terises as " triumphant," consisted of the following fourteen pro- 
positions : — 

" 1. That the properly of the Cfaurcli, whether in glebe, titbeS, 
" composition, estate, Church lease, or in any other shape, is, with 
" the exception of private advowsons, a great national trust pro- 
" perty, to the possession of which certain specific duties are 
" attached, for the presumed benedt of the nation ; and that, even 
" in the case of ptivate advowsons, it is a qualified individual pro- 
" perty, inasmuch as the parties presented by the possessors of 
" those advowsons are required to have a strict clerical qualifi- 
" cation, and are compelled to exercise the same class of specific 
" public duties, which attach 1o Church property, in cases where 
" individuals have no private interest in it. 

"9. Tliat glebe. Church lands, and Church leases, differ little in 
" their effects on society, from analogous properly Iield by private 



" individual in strict entail, or let upon long leaMS ; and that, iii 
" 8 country where the Ihws did not lanclion any principle in the 
" letting of land by private possessors, which was manifestly pre- 
" judicial to (he interesti of the community, if Ghurcli properly of 
" this description were subjected to the same lawa, no special pre- 
"judice wojid accrue from its nature and character. In cases 
" where Churcti lands are let on leases with perpetual renewal, the 
" lessee is the landlord ; and the nominal lessor is virtually the 
" proprietor only of a rent-charge upon the property. 

" 3. That the assertion, that tithes are an objectionable sort of 
" property, is no m-gttment upon which to found a proposal for 
" their abolition without equivalent. Supposing such an objec- 
" lion to be conclusively made out, the inference would be, that 
" an equivalent substilulion should be made for them, by which 
" the beneficial interest, to which the owners of tithes have the 
" most incontetlable legal claim, should be equally secured under 
" a more convenient and unobjectionable form of property. 

" 4. An argument is constantly raised against tithes, that they 
" operate as a tax upon capital, instead of being a las upon land, 
" as distinct from a lax upon capital. The foct is, that they are 
"a (ax upon rent, including, under that term, what should in 
" sirictnesa be called interest or profit upon money previously es- 
" pended upon land. But, if tithes are a tax, upon whom doeg 
" that lax fall I Some political economists maintain that it falls 
" upon the general consumer ; but no man, whose opinion is worth 
** inquiring, ever contended that it fell specially upon the culti- 
" vator. He offen so much less rent, in proportion to the claims 
" for lithe. Does it fall unfairly upon the landlord 1 Nothing can 
" be more clear, than that the purchaser of land, which is sub- 
*' jecled to tithes, pays a pro portion ably less price than he would 
" have paid for it, had it not been subject to the prior charge in 
" favour of the Church ; precisely in the same manner as if land 
" were snbjeeled to a rent-charge, a mortgage, or any other iuci- 
" dent. Tlie depreciation of such property by that incident would 
" be measured in the estimate of its value, and he would pay a 
" pro portion ably less price for its acquisition. No proprietor has 
" ever been unreasonable enough to claim the glebe-land which 
" happened to be intermixed with his property ; and yet, where 
"the mode of remunerating the Churcli is effected by tithe in- 
" stead of glehe, such proprietor has not, in reality, one particle 
'* more of real claim to the tithe than he has to the glebe. 

"5. With respect to tithe, the inconvenience of incorrect ex- 
" prcssions has not been slightly operative. The proprietor of 
" land from which tithe is actually collected, is rather a trustee of 
" the Church property intermingled with his own, than a proprietor 
"from whote properly a deduction i$ made for the support of the 
" Church establishment. He. might justly have been designated a 
" Inatee, as he is a possesior of private property having a na- 
*'tioii8l properly mixed and intermingled with it, which, from its 
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" nature, could not be distinctly aeparated from the private pro* 
" perty, and for wtiicli, consequent ly, he is under the iiecessilyt 
"pro tanto, of acting ai a trustee. 

" 6. That, as a general rule, the land -occupier, that is, ths 
" tenant, pays to his landlord for a farm subject to tithe, a rent 
" less than he would pay if such farm were tithe-free : the actual 
" difference is meaiured in the case of a substitution of compu-- 
" siiion for tithe. Iti particular cases, leases may destroy the 
" effect of this general rule ; that i«, a tenant may be under a per- 
" mauent rent to his landlord, and a new incumbent may raise Ihe 
" proportion of the levy of tithe, or the amount of the compo> 
" aition: but the possibility of such an exception in no degree n>i- 
" litates against the general rule as a governing principle. 

" 7, That, ill a welt-conslitnted and equally- balanced state of 
" loctety, the tenant, upan taking a faroi, as I have already 
" explained, calculates what is the probable amount of out- 
" goings of every description to which such farm will be subject, 
" including the outgoings to the Church, (in whatever manner 
" payable, whether as liihe, composition, or Church-rate, &c.,) 
*' and adds to the total amount of such outgoings the average 
" profit* of stock on the capital (be it more or less) which he emi 
'* ploys : and the amount of rent, which he offers to like owner of 
" land for the u»c of it, is the difference between the total amount 
" of outgoings and protils on stock, and the probable anwunt of 
" Ihe money-vatue to be derived front the sale of bis produce. 

" 8. That, if an Act of Parliament were to pass, giving to tba 
" land •occupiers (that is, the tenants) of Ireland and Bngland lb« 
" whole of the Church establishment, at far as it is dependent 
" upon titbe, for their own private benefit, this gift, as soon as 
■' that inevitable adjustment vould take place, which the changed 
" circumstances of society would inevitably produce, instead of 
" being the gift to the land -occupiers, would be a gift to the pro* 
" prietori of land, tohether Roman Catholic, Protestant, or ofmp 
" other reUgioua perinasion ; and those parlies, who had pud so 
" much the less for their property, because it was svbject to tilh<» 
" would be thereby placed in the situation of persons having puF- 
" chased properly tithe-free, but without having paid, as in the 
" case of such persons, an additional price, in cansideratioq of 
" an exemption from that charge. This propnsition may be 
" illustrated by the followiag hypothetical case : — A proprietoi 
" (whether Roman Catholic, or otherwise) purdiases an estate, 
" tithe-free, for 10,000/., which nets him (to use a popular phrase) 
" four per cent, per annum ; that is, for which his tenants pay him 
" a net reut of 400/. His neighbour purchasrs an estate, not 
" lithe-free, of the same extent and quality of laud, upon which 
" a composiliou of 40/. per annum exists, and gives SOOOl- foi 
" auch estate, instead of 10,000/. It is clear thai these partioa 
" possess themselves of land at the same rate of purchase, but 
" that the one, in cousideration of bis acquiriug properly free 



' firom aoj deduction, willingly pays )0,000/. for it, rccd*ui( > 
" aH nut of 400^. a year; wbereas the olher, acquiring a pro* 
" pprty subject lo Oeituclioa, aiid uiiich will, tberefore, ooly 
" jifid liioi sGol. a year re Dt, pays lOQOl. less, aod hat Itiat 
" iOOOLlo apf\y to aftj/ other jntrpoie tifiue or t^jo^ment. Now, 
' let it be supposed tbat m Act of Pariiameut put aa end to tba 
" conipaaiiiua payable to tbe Cburcb, witb a view of benefiting 
" the tenani. If the Srate were insane enough lo contempliiU 
" eucb an itsue, it coiiM not execute its own purpose ; tbe pnc> 
" lical proof of which may be found in tracing tbe circumslancea 
" 0/ the repeal of the tithe of agistment, which repeal bas been a 
" clear gain to the landlords of Ireland, and to no other partiei 
" whatever- Tbe conipelilion of the appltcauti for tlte use af 
" laud would prevent ibe rent from falling below an amount com* 
" pgundcd of the former rent to the landlord, and the tithe or 
" cwrapoeiliun lo ibe clergyman. Tbe same class oftenauts, who 
" had agreed to give an annual rent o(36ol. far a farm subject W 
" Ibe incident of 40^. composilion, would give lOOA a-year for 
" (he use of the aaiue properly not subject to such an incident. 
" Thq proof that ibey would do so rests on ihe admitted fact, 
" lh4t a tenant in tlie same class had given 400/. a-year for the 
" U3e of q laifded p/operty of tbe same value, which was actually 
" tithe-free. Consequently, unless a law were to be passed, pro- 
" bibiting landlords Irom taking an increase of reul. competitioa 
'' woifld at once throw the beoefit into the baods of the owners af 
" land, inslead of those of the cultivators. 

'* Q. It is not unfrequeaUy slated asan injustice, that, whereas a 
" lessee, during the pciiod of a long lease, pays ooe permsnenl rale 
" of rent to Ihfl proprietor of the land, be is sutuected tu an increase 
!' »f lithe in coasetjuenoe of the capital which he employs in the 
" improvemeDt of lliat land. It appears to me that, if this point 
^' were submitted lo any jury in the three .kingdoms, there would 
" not b» B verdict in &vour of a charge of injustice in this ia- 
" crease, if the principle of the relation between Ihe parties were 
" perfM-'tly uuderslood. Let tbe followiuft case be stated itt ilius- 
" Iration : — A., an Irish proprietor, in the year 1770. executed 
" a iease for sixty year* to B. The laad being in bad cooditioB, 
" tlie rent reserved wai only 1000/. per annum : tbe tithe, at that 
"period, was esiifi^lcd at only iOOl. peranqum; consequently, 
" all that B. had tn pay was tOOO/. a-year Jo A. the badlord, 
" and 100/. a-year to C. the clergyman. B., however, has laid out 
" a cotiwdji;r;ible sum uf capital on this property. His rent nrceasfr 
" rily remaiits tlie sameasat the comoieucetnenl of hislerm ; hut, 
" with reference to the increased prndiiulion of tbe estate. C. has 
" progressively raised lluliihe from 100/. to 300/. and300/.a-yeari 
" &. complaiiu of Ibis as an injustice. Now it appears Iq me thai 
" titere is not tlie slightest pretext for his coaiplaiut. When A, let 
" hiji propeily, he had no interest, direct or indirect, in tbe priar 
" claiuia which tbe Church had upw it. If B. at tbe time ^ 



** making hi* contract with A., had alio gone to C, the incum- 
" bent, and had made a coinpoaitioa for sixty jwan, (supposing 
" aach an arrangement to have been permitted by the law,) there 
" would then bsve been a justifiable case for comptaint of a 
" breach of conlnict, if C. had attempted to increaie the tithe. 
" It ii superfluous to remark, that the case is not aflected by the 
" abstract poUcy or impolicy of that peculiar mode of raiting a 
" mentte, tDhich ii involved in tke tilhe-tyttem : (he questiou ii 
"one of justice, and not of expediency. A case might be ihewn 
*' ofa tithe-free property, which had been let for a biig leno of 
" years, without any distinction between the rent reserved and 
" tithe ; but, in such a case, it is evident that there are not two 
" separate interests in the properly — it belongs absolutely to the 
" proprietor, who has a right to exercise his own discretion as 
" to the contract which he makes with a lessee. But if a lessor, 
" in such a casei imprudently sacrifices his own interests by letting 
" his land for an unnecessarily long term of years, it cannot be 
'* argued that his example should he binding in a case where there 
"are two distinct and independent iolereats ; namely, that of the 
" landed proprietor and that of the Church incumbent. In fur- 
" Iber ilhistralion, let i( be supposed that a lease of house anij 
" garden had been taken ia the year 1770, subject to a public 
" right of my across the garden ; and that, from the low state ot 
*' population in the neigh tmurhood, very little inconvenience was 
" occasioned by that right at the commencement of the lease : 
" but that, as population increased, the inconvenience increased 
*' hi proportion ; — would the lessee, in this case, have a claim 
*' against the public for this inconvenience, the posubility of 
*' which he ought to have foreseen at the lime of his takhig the 
" lease t 1 presume that a negative answer must be given. Yet 
" he would have as much right to complain as the lessee has, who, 
" at the period of his contract with his landlord, made no contract 
" with respect to tithe, and yet complains tliat this tithe is not 
" to follow the same condition* as rent. 

" 10. That tithes are an inconvenieul form of properly, few 
*' men will be prepared to deny. Much has already been effected 
" by legislation in the way of compoMtion ; and the happiest 
" moment for any country where tithes exists, is that in which, 
" under a sound and equitable principle of composition, the 
" actual rising of tithes in kind ceases to be a part of the system 
" of remnneratinjf the Church, Tithes in Great Britain and Ire- 
" land, whether clerical or impropriate, ought not to be described 
" as a lax on the property of those individuals with whose pro- 
" perty they are mixed, but as the result of an appropriation of 
" properly to the Cfaurcli, antecedent to the possession of land 
"by those individuals; such property having, at the time of 
" its appropriation, belonged to the State, — whether justly or nn- 
" justly, is foreign to the question in a pecuniary point of view, 
" Thesubject is here considered solely with reference to the direct 



*' effect oftiUie upon the frafertg ot a puty po$$e*iinK or teaipg- 
" ing land Bubject to it. Il it, howeKr, to be lioped tbai there is «' 
" growing opiDion among Ibe clergy, of the exireine desirableneM 
" of etfecting composition of rithes for perioda, upon princlplea 
" which fairly preierve the interesls of the Chuich ; and, at Ibe 
" «nd of thoM periodH, nothing will be more easy than to supply 
" Ihe principle of a perpetual Composition Act, adjoiliiig itself to' 
" all change! which may take place in the circumttances of pro^ 
" pcrty. Independent, however, of composition, roaay legisla- 
*f live imptoTementi might take place with respect lo lithe. For 
'^example; land which could advanlBgeously be employed for 
** the cuhivalion of hops, were it not exposed to the immediate 
*' incident of payiug a tenth part of the produce, would be ap- 
" plied to thai cuIlivatiiH] ; but, at the existing incumbent has no 
" legal power of leasing, whereby be could, under proper aulho- 
" rity of his diocesan, divesi liia successor of the power of clftim- 
*' ing his full abstract right, the contingency of such ■ chini 
" operates conclusively against the improvement of the land, and 
" tht Chia^eh rtctttet nothing: whereas were it practicable ta 
"lease for a certain number of years, at a less rate tban Ihe 
" full amount which the law sanctions, a minor tillie than Ihe 
" legal lithe would be paid without remonstrance, wliicb now ii 
" altogether kept bach, in consequence of the inevitable cnforce- 
" ment of Ihe full claim. The result ia, that the land-oecupief 
" Mtfffen, the eontumer mffert. and the Church t^ffhi; and it is 
*' only after the lapse of a considerable period, that land become* 
"available, subject to this deduction of a tenth from the gros* 
'.' produce. It will al once be perceived tiiat this system gives an 
" undue advantage to tithe-free land, and militates against the 
'.' cullivation of those products which are subject to lithe. 

" 11. Although the question, whether tithes operate as a tax 
f on Ihe consumer, is not a question bearing on the particular 
1' point of view in ithicb I am now calling public attention lo the 
" subject, I will venture to offer a few observations which have 
" been suggested to me, and which appear to me unanswerable! 
" It is admitted, and is, in fact, a truism, that the price of corn is 
" determined by the sum which will remunerate the cultivator of 
^' new land— in other words, will pay the expense of cultivating 
" inch land, and afford lo the cultivator the usual profits of stock, 
"without paying any rent. For example: if A. possesses 500 
" acres of land in fee simple, which, at a given price of com, 
" would Jusl repay him tbe expense of cultivation, willi ihe ave-^ 
" rage profits of^slock, he will be induced to cultivate that land ; 
" but if he is obliged to pay one-tenth part of tlie produce to a 
" clergyman, or lo any other party, he cannot venlure on the 
f cultivation of that land, until an increased price of corn, or a 
" diminished expense of cultivation, compensates him for that 
"inevitable outgoing, Cpnsequeatly it is said the conanoaet 



" psyt • higher price far corn, inimnefa at tithes opente to pre-' 
" vent land Ixiag biouglit iola cuUivatioa. 

" This propatilioD muit be Irue in a country where tilbe «isti| 
" and inio which there ii no importalion of foreign oorn. But it 
" there is an unrestricted importation of foreign com, or if there' 
" is a corn-law which, though partially restrictive, practically de- 
" prenses the price below the point which wonld present a remn- 
" nerating return to the cultivator of new land, in the ibicnce of 
" lillie the consumer does not pay a greater price for his corn, — ' 
" the price of corn it not raised by the incideat of lithe. Again,' 
" in the ntEyorily of new enclosures, a reaervalion of o»e-fiftb is 
" made to the clergynut, as gkbe in lieu of tilbe. In su«h a' 
'-' (.ase, if A., theproprietor of 500 acres, ean commute hi* tithe by 
" (he surrender of 100 acres of (lie mcullivated land (o the* 
" Church, he will no longer have any outgoiag to pay on his gross 
" produce, and conseqoeutly will be prepared to cultivate his 400 
" acres, whenever the (»ice is such as to remunerate him by the' 
" Bale of the entire of his gross produce. It is qutle riesr that, 
" where a substitution of glebe instead of tithe lakes place, the 
" period of cultivation cannot be accelerated or retarded. Fl- 
" D;illy, if the proprietor complains that this is a lax upon him,' 
" the answer is, that, when he or his ancestors became poaseesett 
" of that land, he or they paid so much less for it, w oooae^ncttctf 
" of this prior claim eKialiog on the part of Uk Clinrch. 

" 12. if the principles contained in the foregoing propoutmR 
" be true, that tithes and rates fall ultimately on the land, ibal is; 
" «n the landlord ; and if it i>e consequently true, that composition 
" for tilbe also falls on the landlord, it is much to be KgreUed tiial,' 
" for the purpose of simplification, it should not be the U« of 
" the land, that the landlord shonld pay all tklies, and all rates; 
"county and others t the effect of which would be, tlial the 
" tenant would increase bis bidding for the land, in cansiderBtiotl 
" of those outgoings no longer falling upon hinscW. In that 
" case, taken on a period of years, the beiS-Jide recdpts of (he 
" landlord would be one and the same; but all diat machinery 
" which appears to impose upon the tenant that which in point 
" of fiicl does not lall upon him, would be removed, and the 
" former would lake his farm, as a tensot lakes a boase, upon 
" (he terms of all repairs of every description falling on <h« Ind' 
" lord. 

" 13. An objection is soowlimes offered with respect to llie 
" tithe-system, the fallacy of wbicfa must be pcrceivwl by every 
" person who will take the pains to study the case ; — it is, tbst 
" (he Roman Catholic or (he Disaentei is not only burdened (as 
" it is called) with titlie, but has to pay the aeparale eKpease 
" of his own churcli. If the principles which arc laid down in 
" these propositions be true, it must be admitted (hat, if tithes 
*' were abolished, the effect wonld be, to raise pr^wrtioaetWy 4be , 



" rent of proprietors of tend. Cont^quenily, after such abtflitloo 
" of tilbe, the Caliwlio t«nnit, tlie Proteaiant Clwrch teafmt, the 
" Diasenliag l«i»at, woatd pa; a gmter rent to hm lanfllord, in the 
" tame manner as the Calhelic tenant, the Protestant tenant, and 
" the Dissenting t«nant, now pajs a )em rent in consequence of 
" ibi* ouif^ing to ilie Church ; which oolgning, if it were paid 16 
" Ike Stale, would have preciKtj' the same effect, as l«ng as it 
" was raised in lh« same manner. Undoubtedly, if lithea wer« 
" abolished, and if no other mode of maintenance were provided 
" b; the State for the clergy of the Established Cllureh, the 
" tenant, who is a member of that Church, would, ifotwHbstand'- 
" ing the increasad rent which he would pay to hit landlord, have 
" »ko to pay townnts the nainteoance of (he ministers of b'ls 
" particuhir reli^on. But that contingency would have nothing 
" to do with the nature of tithe. It raises a question affecting 
" the British constitation. The principle, whether rigiri or wrone, 
** Kpon which the United Church of England and Ireland retta, 
" areording to tbe letter and spirit «f the coiistit niton, »a etta- 
" Mislied at the period of 1688, and at the accession of the House 
•• of Brunswick, I conceive to be as follows : the framert of Ihat 
" oonstilution coaiemplated that ihe principles of eivH and refi- 
" gions liberty would be secured by the endowment of the Pro- 
" teilant rrforiBed religion, and, coQse<|aently, ihat it was deai- 
" rable Ihai a great natinaal property shoitld be aj^ropriated to 
" the support of spirilual teachers of that religion. This great 
" Bationil property (us esi>taiDed in Proposilion 6) was not the 
" pioperly of individuah, but of the State. Tlie doctrine of the 
" CMNlitution wilh respect to Dissenters of all classes was, that, 
" if tbey did not choose to avail IhenaeWes of ibat religfoils 
" instruGlion which the State had ihua provided for them, tbey 
" should have fait liberty to procirre for themselves such spirifuiTl 
" a»ista«c« as they might collectively and severally deem neces- 
" aary. The peiMl hiHs, which were enforced agaittn the Roman 
" Catholic*, for a considerable time trenched upon the generality 
" ef tilts principle, but at the present day, I conceive, it remains 
** pvecisetf tlie sanre as at the period of the Revolution, 

" It may be said, that it ia extremely inconrenielit that any 
" national property should be devoted to the maintenance oTk 
" particular ehurch; or, il may be said, tliat a nationat property 
" alrould be devoted to th« maintenance of all churebea. These 
" may be important (juestions, but Ihey do not bear on ibe popu- 
" tar compJaint, thai llie private property of Roman Catbt^'cs ait'd 
" of Diasenlers is taxed fur Ihe purpose of mamtainiag another re- 
" Ugieus establish Hi ent. As far as tithe is concerned, sncb is not 
" tba hel ; iheir |tfivftt« pToperty is not taxed ; titey are not spe- 
" GwHy aggrieved Ify lli« inciilent of tithe. They have no! so 
" strong a ea»e »»aiit3l titKe as a Quaker wouM have against the 
'" mMHieitMiee ol'an army. He night say, ' I {m>test agaiast wiir 
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" ' as sn iniquitoui practice ; anti tbereroic I aid aggrieved, be- 
" * came, in the couatry in whicb f live, the State chooses lo main- 
" ' tain a military ei lab lit h men 1.' In that case, the Quaker would 
" be able to shew tliat be himself was called upon to contribute as 
" a tax-payer to the maintenance of a military esiablishmeut ; 
" wbereai the Roman Catholic and the Disaeoter, in tbe caae of 
" tilbe, can only complain that a national property, on which they 
" have no eiclusiTe or iDdividual claim, is applied to purposes 
" which Iheji abitractedly diiapprove. 

" I4< The preceding propositiona, with respect to the effects of 
" lithe npon property, are wholly independent of the queition of 
" the abstract proprirly of an endowed church ; and they would be 
" preciselyas sound, if all the Church revenues were levied in their 
" present form, and applied to tbe purpoaes of the State, whether 
" for the payment of the army, of the navy, of the national debt, 
" or of a Roman Catholic establishment, or if such revenue were 
" made over to any corporate body in England. Under ait]/ of 
" ttUK circumslaneet, its incidents, as property, would not be 
" disturbed by Ibe transfer. Prejudice and misconception may 
" tend to create impatience with respect to one class of possessors, 
'* while acquiescence might be given m the case of other classes. 

" With respect to the power of Psriiament over Ibe Church, tbe 
" lale Lord Kenyon laid it down, that ' either of the Houses of 
" ' Parliament may, if they think proper, pass a Bill up to the ei- 
" ' lent of the most unreasonable requisition that can be made; 
" ' and provided sound policy and a sense of the duty they owe to 
" ' the established religion of the country do not operate on their 
" ' minds, so as to prevent their doing what is improper, there is 
" ' no statute law to prevent their entertaining and passing such 
" ' Bill, to abolish Ihe supremacy, and the whole of the govera- 
" ' raent and discipline of the Church of England as by law esta- 
" ' blished.' — His doctrine, in continuation, was, that the Crown 
" must, in such a case, exercise its discretion, whether its consent 
" lo any such Bill was a vblation of the Coronation Oalh. Into 
"Ihal coDlfoversy I am notgoing to enter, for the most conclusive 
" of all reasons ; namely, thai an argument on such a point, to 
M carry any weight, ougbl lo proceed from a constitution at lawyer 
*' of acknowledged authority." 

^" 7%« whole Protettant Chwreh cast, at jar a* iti pecuniary effect 
". it invfilved, appeari to me to be capable of being lummed up ifs a 
"few worde. Tub complaint is, that, were it not for 

"THE existence OF THE TITHE, TUB SUM PAID TO THE 
" CLEBGTHAN WOULD REMAIN IN THE POCKET OF THE 
"CULTIVATOR; WHEREAS THE FACT IS, THAT IT WOULD 
" NOT REMAIN IN THE POCKET OF THB CULTIVATOR, BUT 
"WOULD BE PAID TO THB PROPRIETOR OP THR LAND. 

" Tkia propotition it not Reeled by the peculiar character of the 
" tithe, the motnent that tuch tithe it changed into eompotilioit. 
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" In a case, therefore, of eompoaition, it appean to me lUtcepttbU 
" of mathematical proof, that, if there were no payment to the cUr- 
" gyman, the identical turn which is now pMd in composition 
" would be paid in rent to the landlord, except where a landlord, 
" under the operation of a long lease, has toluntarilji abandoned 
" his ownjutt claims and interests." 
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A LECTURE, 



Bbforb I enter on the discussion of the subject proposed 
for this Lecture, viz. " Public Charity, and the Laws rela- 
" ting to the maintenance of the Poor, in the United King- 
" dom and in Foreign Countries," it may be convenient to 
define, with as much precision as I can, the term " poor." Oa 
a former occasion,* I defined that term as denoting those per- 
sons who possess nothing disposable, in exchange for which they 
can obtain the means of subsistence, other than their owo la- 
bour; and I divided the genua " poor" into foar classes, of 
which the first was " the labourer." I now abandon that defini- 
tion and classification, because it appears to me that a man 
who is enabled to support himself by his own labour, inde- 
pendently of all extrinsic aid, ought not to he included under 
the term " poor." I prefer to restrict the application of that 
term to those persons whose means of subsistence are derived, 
in the whole or in part, from the gratuitous contributions of 
others; that is to say. in common language, from charity, 
either voluntary or compulsory. The genus " poor," there- 
fore, according to this explanatioo, will include three distinct 
classes : 

1. The helpless poor. 

2. The unemployed l^worer. 

3. The beggar. 

The first of these classes consists of persons physically 
incapable of procuring adequate means of subsistence' by their 
labour. It includes orphan children, the aged, and those 
who are rendered incapable of labour by accident, illness, or 
infirmity. These persons, it is self-evident, if they possess 
no property of their own, must depend for their subsistence 
upon the contributions of others, and therefore come strictly 
within the definition which I have given, of the general term 
" poor." 

* CkUK* Md Remedita of Fiupeiiim, Fouilh Seilei, p, 9. 



The next class consists of persons physically able to labour, 
and willing to do so, but who cannot find any possessor of 
property willing, from a sense of his own interest, and not 
from the motive of charity, to exchange, against their labour, 
wages sufficient to secure them the means of subsistence. 
These persons, if they possess nothing disposable, in exchange 
for which they can obtain the means of subsistence, other 
than their own labour, necessarily become dependent on the 
contributions of others, and consequently fall, equally with 
the helpless poor, into the general class of " poor." They 
are sometimes distinguished by the term " able-bodied pau- 
pers," but it may be less offensive to call them simply " un- 
employed labourers." 

The third class consists of those persons, who, being able- 
bodied and capable of work, prefer the lottery of chanty to 
the alternative of seeking employment, and have recourse to 
the practice of public begging, as a preferable mode of ob- 
taining subsistence. 

The distinction between these three classes appears to me 
to be of the utmost importance ; and, as I shall have occasion 
to shew in the course of this Lecture, the want of attention 
to that distinction, especitdly with respect to the two latter 
classes, (those who would work if they could obtain employ- 
ment, and those who would avoid work as long us they can 
obtain subsistence by charity,) is the cause of much of the 
unfortunate legislation and mismanagement which has taken 
place in this and other countries on the subject of the poor. 

There is one consideration to which it is necessary to 
advert, in reference to the class which I have described as 
" unemployed labourers ;" viz. that the question of a labourer 
belonging to this class depends, not upon the mere fact of his 
receiving wages, but upon the question, whether those wages 
are given by his actual employer in exchange for services 
performed for his exclusive benefit, or whether all or any 
part of those wages are contributed by parlies who have no 
personal interest in the labour executed ? In the latter case, 
that portion of his wages which is derived from other parties 
is in fact a modification of charity, and brings him into the 
class to which I have just referred. It is well known that a 
practice prevails in English parishes, especially in the South 
of England, of making up the complement of wages from the 
poor-rate. The employer gives a certain amount of wages, 
not sufficient for the support of the labourer and his family, 
and the remaining part of what is necessary for that purpose 
is supplied from the parochial fund. The impolicy of such 
a practice is evident, as confounding wages with charity, and 



takiogf avay the dbtinction between those labonrers whose 
labour is required for the purposes of employers, and those 
for whose services no real and natural demaod exists. If, 
under this system, fifteen men are employed to execute a 
quantity of work which might have been adequately per- 
formed in the same time by ten, the effect is to reduce the 
whole fifteen to a common state of panperism or dependence 
OD charity. In such a case, (ire of these labourers may be 
considered as redundant, in reference to tbe demand for 
labour. Those five, therefore, ought alone to receive from 
the parochial funds what may be necessary for their mainte- 
nance, and the remaining ten should derive their subsistence 
exclusively from the wages paid by their actual employer. 

If ever we would legislate with permanent benefit for the 
poor of this country, it is absolutely necessary, as I conceive, 
that the accounts of every parish in the country should be 
kept in such a manner, that a distinction and separation may 
be established between payments made to tbe helpless poor 
(in the sense which I have attached to that terra), and pay- 
ments made to the able-bodied poor, in consequence of their 
inability to obtain wages adequate to their subsistence. I 
therefore have proposed, that, without making any alteration in 
the levying of the poor-rate, it should be enacted thaf the ac- 
counts of tbe appropriation of tbe rate should be kept under 
two distinct beads; the one comprising all items applied 
for the relief of the helpless poor, and to be called tkt 
poor-rate account — the other containing all items applied 
for the support of tbe able-bodied poor, and to be called thx 
labour-rate account. 

1 have also proposed, that queries should be sent to every 
parish in England, to ascertain how many able-bodied labourers 
(specifying whether married or single, and the numbers pf 
their respective families,) might be spared from each parish, 
without in tba slightest degree diminishing the number re- 
quisite to answer the constant demand for labour. This return, 
again, would afford only an approximation to the exact 
amount of redundant labour ; but it would check the other 
return, viz. that of labour supported by charity, as distinct 
from labour supported by wages received from voluntary 
employers; and would thus increase the facility of mea- 
suring, Bl any time, the actual redundancy of labouring po- 
pulation. 

With these views on the subject of labour in this country, 
I was desirous to ascertain, as far as possible, what were the 
circumstances attending the poor in other countries of 
Europe. For this purpose, in tbe year 1828, I framed u 
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series o£ questions, which I shall introdnce into this I^ecturev 
as they touch upon all the principal points connected with 
this subject. 

Before, however, I proceed to give these questions, I beg 
to observe, that 1 did sot take so sangnioe a view of 
the circumstances of society, as to suppose that poverty 
could be utterly eradicated from any country. To expect 
that, in any state, there will not be a class of persons nnpos* 
sessed of property, who will, iu their orphan infancy, in thmr 
forsaken old age, under sickness or casualty, be dependent 
on resources other than their own, is a view of human affairs 
to which, whatever may be the opinions maintained bv some 
persons, 1 am not prepared to accede. Not but that, if, 
from an adjustment between the supply and demand of 
labour, wages were safficiently high to enable an unmarried 
man to accomplbh (comparatively speaking) extensive savings ; 
the economy of youth might, by means of savings' banks, be- 
nefit societies, and other similar institutions, be so carried 
to account for the support of sickness and age, as to make the 
labourers, as a class, mainly independent of resources other than 
their own, even in the periods of age and infirmitjr. Bat al- 
though it cannot be expected that the state of helpless poverty 
should be wholly eradicated, there is a question which has 
never yet been disposed of in this country, or (as far as I 
am informed) in any other country in Enrope, viz. whether the 
at&Ui of pauperism, or able-bodied poverty, may not be se- 
parated from that poverty which is the result of sickness, 
infirmity, or accident, and completely remedied, at a less 
expense than it can be maintained nnder any modification of 
compulsory or voluntary charity. 

With these views in my mind, I drew up the tbilowing 
questions, for circulation on the Continent : — 

1. Can you refer to any accurate statistical details respectr 
ing the state of the population t 

2. Is there any law or custom, under which the poor 
demand assistance as a right, and not on the mere ground of 
humanity i 

3. Is there any sort of tax raised for the support of the 
poor? 

4. Is there any detailed record kept, of the condition of 
that part of the population who receive assistance, whether 
under the form of charity, or under that of contribution en- 
forced by law? 

5. Is there a distinction made in the application of funds 
to those poor persons who are able-bodied but cannot find 
employment, and those who from age, infancy, illness, or 



iiccideot, ar« incapable of obtaining their liviug, although a 
real demand may exist for their labour l 

6. Is there any laud specificully appropriated to the poor 
in each district, as those lands which are called in Switzer- 
land " communal property l " 

7, Are the ecclesiastics made trustees for the poor, as to 
any proportion of their revenues ? 

6. What are the principal charitable institutions? and who 
has the dispensation of their funds ? 

9. In what manner is the money raised by collections in 
churches applied I and what authority directs its distri- 
bution ? 

10. Are there any institutions of the nature of those which 
are called in EUigland, benefit, or friendly societies, that is, 
societies where the members make annual payments to a 
common fund, and have the right to receive, in case of neces- 
sity, a certain definite degree of assistance ? 

11. Are there any institutions of the nature of those which 
are called in England, savings' hanks ; that is, institutions 
in which persons may lay up small sums, receiving a certain 
rate of interest, and having the option of withdrawing the 
whole or any part of their deposits ? 

12. Are there any penal laws in force against mendicants ! 

13. Are those poor who receive assistance collected in 
workhouses or hospitals, or are they in the habit of receiv- 
ing assistance at their own houses I 

14. Is it remarked that there is a greater or less degree of 
poverty in the mountainous parts of the country as com'- 
pared with the plain, and in the towns as compared with the 
country ? 

15. Is it observed that the ratio of the poor to the whole 
population is greater where the population is numerous in 
proportion to the extent of laud, or where it is the contrary? 

16. Has any analogy been observed between the existence 
of poverty and the want of education T 

17. Has there been any visible change in the condition of 
the P^i^l^ since the termination of the continental wars I 

18. W hat are the most prominent causes to which the best 
informed persons attribute the existence and extent of poverty 
in yoor country t and what is the nature of the most ap- 
proved remedies which have been suggested for its miti- 
gation I 

I circulated these questions pretty extensively, amongst 
persons whom I considered to be most likely to be able to 
furnish or procure correct answers to them. The answers 
which I received, although they contained some statements 
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of intenatiar facts, were in most casei too general and im- 
perfect to aSbrd satisfactory data for the fonnation of opi- 
nions on the sabject.* Possibly some other inqairers may 
be enabled to purstte the investi^tion with more anccess. 
Instead, therefore, of reading to yon the answers to my ques- 
tioaa, I shall content myself with stating in general the prin- 
ciple of the laws providing for the maintenance of the poor 
in the United Kingdom and in other countries, and referring 
yon to tbose publications in which such persons as wish to 
pursue the inquiry may obtain more ample and detailed 
information. 

To begin, then, with England. The basis of the existing 
poor-laws of this country is the statute of tbe 43rd of Eliza- 
beth, cap. 2. Other statutes had been previously enacted 
on the subject of the poor ; but that Act fonns the founda- 
tion upon which the whole superstructure of our poor-law 
system has since been erected. By that statute, after direct- 
ing the appointment of Overseers of the Pow in every pariah, 
it was enacted, " that they (the churchwardens and over- 
" seers), or the greater part of them, shall take order from 
" time to time, by and with the consent of two or more snch 
"justices of the peace as aforesaid, /or setting to work the 
"children of all suck whose parents shall not by thg said 
" churchicardtns and overseers be thought able to keep and 
" maintain their children ; and also /or setting to wori all 
" such persons, married or unmarried, having no means to 
" maintain them, and use no ordinary and daily trade of 
" life to get their living by ; and also to raise, weekly or 
" otherwise, (by taxation of inhabitants and occupiers of land, 
" houses, tithes, Sec.) a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, 
" thread, iron, and other necessary ware and stuff, to set the 
"poor onvjork." 

Thus far, the statute applies to the class of able-bodied 
poor. It then goes on to provide for the impotent, or helpless 
poor, by directing the churchwardens and overseers to raise 
"competent sums of money /or and towards tke necessary 
" relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind, and suck other among 
" them,being poor ana not able to work." They are also to raise 
funds " for the putting out of snch children to be apprentices, 
" to be gathered oat of the same parish, according to the 
" ability of the same parish." 

Although, in this statnte, the distinction between tbe impo- 
tent and the able-bodied poor is recognized, yet it appears 
evident that the framers of the Act were not aware of tbe cir- 

* See Nate at ihe end. 

rat.:,S:,G00glc 
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eamstimces affectiog the coodiUon of the latter clau. Tiiey 
mem to have supposed that nothiog wax more easy than U> 
6nd emplojment for such as were willing and able to work, 
and that the mendicancy and poverty which pervaded the 
country were attributable only to the ignorance or indolence 
of the poor. That, at that time, it may have been easy to 
find profitable employment for the able-bodied and unemployed 
poor, is very probable. In the comparative infancy of manu- 
factures and of foreign trade, there were many branches of 
industry into which new labour might be profitably directed. 
As time passed on, however, and circumstances changed, it 
was found that these enactments were insufficient to provide 
for the due employment and maintenance of the able-bodied 
poor. Mendicuicy still prevailed, and it was attempted to 
repress it by severe penal acts. Various schemes were pro- 
posed, and measures adopted, with the view of suppressing 
vagrancy, and compelling the able-bodied poor to work. 
But in the greater part of these attempts, and in general op 
to the present time, due care has not been taken, as it ap- 
pears to me. to draw the distinction between the vagrant 
who will not work, and the labourer who is unemployed, be- 
cause it is not the interest of any person to employ him at 
adequate wages. Nor does due attention appear to have been 
paid to the fact, that the supply of laboor may be altogether 
in excess in reference to any existing means of profitable 
employment. Daniel Defoe, the author of Robinson Crusoe, 
a man of extraordinary sagacity. In an Address to the House 
of Commons, makes the following observations on some of 
the schemes which were proposed in his time, for giving em- 
ployment to the poor, without reference to the limited extent 
of the demand for those commodities in the production of 
which it was intended to employ them : 

" Suppose, now, a workhouse for the employment of poor 
" children sets them to spinning of worsted : for every skein 
" of worsted these poor children spin, there must be a skein 
" the less spun by some person or family that spun it before. 
" Suppose the manufacture of making bays [baize] to be 
" erected in Bishopsgate Street ; unless the makers of these 
" bays can find out at the same time a trade or consumption 
" for more bays than were made before, for every piece of 
" bays so made in London, there must be a piece the less 
" made at Colchester." This reasoning is not quite correct ; 
for it does not necessarily follow that a piece the less must 
be made at Colchester by natural labour, for every piece 
made in London by charity ; bat it would have been per- 
fectly correct to say, that every piece made by charity, unless 
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the connunption vere proportionably incTeased, 'would de- 
preciate the value of every piece made by natnral laboar, 
when brousbt into the general market. He appeals to the 
House of Commons whether this can be called employing the 
poor, since it " is only transporting mannfactures from Col- 
" Chester to London, and taking the bread ont of the mouths 
" of the poor of Essex, to put it into the mouths of the poor 
" of Middlesex. If," he observes, " these worthy gentle- 
" men, who shew themselves so forward to relieve and employ 
" the poor, will find out some new trade, some new market 
" where the goods they make shall be sold, where none of the 
" same goods were sold before, — if they will send them to 
" any place where they shall not interfere with the rest of 
" that manufacture, or with some other made in England, 
" then indeed they will do something worthy of themselves, 
" and they may employ the poor to the same glorious advan- 
" tageas Qaeen Elizabeth did, to whom this nation, as a 
" trtuling country, owes its peculiar greatness. If these gen- 
" tlemen could establish a trade to Muscovy for English 
" aerfi^, or obtain an order from the Czar that all his sub- 
" jects should wear stockings, that wore none before, every 
" poor child's labour in spinning and knitting those stockings, 
" and all the wool in them, would he clear gain to the nation, 
" and the general stock would be improved by it ; because all 
" the growth of our country, and all the labour of a person 
" who was idle before, is so much clear gain to the general 
" stock. If they will employ the poor in some manufacture 
*' which was not made in England before, or not bought with 
" some manufacture made here before, then they offer some- 
" thing extraordinary ; but to set poor people to work npon 
" the same thing that other poor people were employed 
" npon before, and at the same time not increase the con- 
" sumption, is giving to one what you take away from another, 
" enriching one poor man to starve another," (and then, fall- 
ing into the error of confonnding the wilfully idle with the 
unfortunate unemployed laboorer, he adds,) "putting a 
" vagabond into an honest man's employment, and putting 
" his diligence on the tenters to find out some other work to 
" maintain his family." I cannot admit the justice of stigma- 
tizing one man as a vagabond, and describing another as an 
honest man, merely because the former has not been able td 
obtain employment which the latter has found, though equally 
desirous to labour for his subsistence. 

It is unnecessary for me to notice the particular changes 
which have taken place in the English poor-laws since the 
43rd of Elizabeth. The priociple of that statute, as we have 
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seen, is, that a rate is to be levied on the land, for the main- 
tenance of the impotent, and for setting the able-bodied poor 
to work. The practice has been, that every person unable to 
find employment, has been regarded as having a right to 
demand employment and maintenance. 

With respect to Scotland, a summary of the law and prac- 
tice with respect to the poor, will be found in a pamphlet by 
Lord Elgin, entitled " A View of the present state of Pau- 
" perism in Scotland." A still shorter compendium is con- 
tained in another pamphlet, entitled, " Plan for the Relief of 
" the Poor in Ireland, with Observations on the English and 
" Scotch Poor-laws: by Wm. Smith O'Brien, Esq. M.P." 
from which 1 extract the following account, taken from the 
Reports of the General Assembly to Parliament in 1817 and 
1818. 

" By the Scottish statutes, the sick and impotent poor are 
" entitled to parochial relief, and their claim upon a parish or 
" settlement is established by three years' residence, without 
" having applied for assistance. 

*' The funds from which sncb relief is procured are, when 
" there is no assessment, — fines for immoralities, fees on mar- 
" riages, baptisms, and funerals ; interest of legacies ; and 
" the collections at the church-door, besides such other occa- 
" sional voluntary donations as are given by the inhabitants. 

'* When the funds are insu£Bcient, the poor are maintained 
*' by an assessment. The amount of assessment is determined 
V by a joint meeting of the heritors, (or landowners,) and the 
" Kirk-Session, which consists of the minister, and of such 
'.' a number of elders, not less than two, as the extent and 
" population of the parish require, — each elder being ap- 
" pointed to the charge of a particular district. The elders 
" are elected by nomination of the Session itself, vacancies 
" being filled up by it from the most respectable individuals 
" in the parish, who are solemnly ordained to their office in 
" the presence of the whole congregation. 

" When there is an assessment, the heritors unite with the 
*' Kirk-Session to adjust the poor's roll. In other cases the 
" entire administration of the poor-fund devolves upon the 
" Kirk-Session, who appoint one of their number treasurer, 
" to distribute to paupers their allowances, except in large 
" parishes, in which each elder receives and distributes the 
" allowances allotted to the poor of his district. 

" As the elders contioue in their offices for life, they have 
" all the advantages of experience, and of personal acqnaint- 
" ance with the character and wants of the persons applying 
-' for relief; and, though actual poverty is always relieved 
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" the amomit is dcteiaiiied by the character and habits of (be 
" applicant. 

" Paapers are rardy removed from one parish to another, 
" BO that they frequently reside in a different pansh to that 
" in which they receive their allowance." 

For the purpose of this Leotnre, it is sufficient to remark, 
that the law of Scotland does not go to the same extent as 
that of England, in giving to the able-bodied poor, the abso- 
Inte right of receiviag employment and nmioteoance from the 
parish. The right of assistance which the poor man in Scot* 
land possesses is subject to considerable modification, as 
compared with that of the English poor. 

In Ireland, it is well known that no legal provision for the 
poor exists. Tn reference to this fact, a question has been 
proposed, which appears, on the first view, to be attended 
vith txinsiderable difSculty. In England, where a poor-law 
exists, pauperism, or able-bodied poverty, prevails to a de- 
plorable extent ; and its increase is attributed by many persons 
to the operation of the poor-law system. But in Ireland, 
where no poor-lav exists, poverty is found to prevail in a still 
more alarming degree. How, it b asked, is this prevalence of 
pauperism under circumstances so different, to be accounted 
for f On the one hand, doubts have arisen in the minds of 
many persons, whether the poor-laws have been a cause 
of increased poverty id England, inasmuch as that effect is 
found to be produced in a coaotry where there are no such 
laws ; while, on the other hand, it has been doubted by many, 
whether poor-laws can be really beneficial, inasmuch as 
they have not been able to prevent (even if they have not 
occasioned) so great an amount of pauperism as notoriously 
exists in England. 

Those who will examine the circnmstaDces of Ireland, will 
find the causes of pauperism in that country so plain and 
evident, as to make it unnecessary to consider the effect of 
poor-laws on the state of a country. In Ireland, the mode 
of letting land has been such as to take it oat (^ the hands 
of the proprietor. In England, as I had occasion to explain 
in 8 former Lecture, the practice of proprietors has been, 
to expend capital in the improvement of their land, and to let 
it when so improved, receiving a rent which included interest 
on the capital so laid out. In Ireland, on the contrary, the 
practice has been to let land in an unimproved state, upon a 
lease for a long term, to parties who, having only a temporary 
interest in it, sought only to derive from it the largest present 
profit, without regard to the ultimate effect of the measures 
by which that object might be secured. These parties, there- 
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fore, divided the land into portions which they let at advanced 
rents to others, and these Id their tarn sabdirided and sublet 
to peasants, who cnltivated the soil by their own labour, and, 
paid the whole of its produce, beyond the mere expense of their 
maintenance, in the form of rent to their immediate lessors. 
The facility of obtaining land under this system, tended to 
multiply excessively that class of the population who had no 
other means of subsistence ; and in that excessive multipli- 
cation, and the consequent competition for the possession of 
land, is to be found the solution of the far greater part of the 
misery of the Itish peasantry. 

In considering the state of the poor of Ireland, it is im- 
possible to avoid a reference to the food of the Irish popu* 
lation. If the ordinary food of the people of any country be 
of a kind which will not allow the surplus produced in one 
year to be kept to meet tbe deficiency of another, it is evi- 
dent that, in the event of a failure of the annual supply, the 
people must either resort to some other kind of food, or be 
exposed to extreme distress. But if that ordinary food be 
of the cheapest kind, tbe alternative of resortine to the use 
of a substitute for it is put out of the power of tne labonring 
population, because the natural or permanent rate of wages 
will depend upon the cost of the usual means of subsistence. 
It is clear that, to a certun point, it is the interest of the 
proprietor of land, that the labouring classes should subsist on 
the cheapest food ; because, tbe lower the rate of wages, the 
greater will be the residuum which comes to the landlord in 
the shape of rent. But if, when that cheap food failed, the 
charge of maintaining the population fell upon the |aod, there 
would be a set-off against the advantage of cheap wages, and 
the temptation to proprietors to encourage the multiplication 
of a poor popniation subsisting on that cheap food, would be 
considerably diminished. On this subject 1 have thus ex- 
pressed myself:* 

" If, at the time of the Union, or, rather, a few years after- 
" wards, the Conntry Gentlemen of England had not enter- 
" tained that horror of political economy which, still so 
" pertinaciously adheres to them, (hey would have been 
" enabled to draw some inferences which would have saved 
" them from much distress, which now, in my judgment, 
" irreparably awaits tbem, if they reject the boon of coloni- . 
" zation. The case literally stands thus : — Irish corn, raised 
" by cheap and potato-fed labour, comes into the English 
'* market to compete with fkiglish corn, raised by compara- 

■ -CtuieBkBd Kemedies of Paiipensm, Tbinl Serie(,p. SMI. 
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" tively dear and corn-fed labonr. That competition was 
" the inevitable conseqaence of the Union, and had its com- 
" pensatioD in various ways ; bnt the ED^Iish Gentleman 
" oaght to hare insisted that, simnltaneousljr with this per- 
" mission of import of Irish com into England, a system of 
" poor-laws, siinilar to that of England, shonid be introdnced 
'* into Ireland. The result of that omission has been, that, 
" when the potato system had multiplied the population in- 
" conveniently to the Irish landlords, they ejected that popu- 
" lation from their estates; and the redundant labour of 
" Ireland has consequently poured itself into England, and 
" driven English labonr into the holes and comers of English 
" parishes, where it remains tethered to the soil, consuming 
" the capital of the farmer, nntil the slow process of adjust- 
" meot of rents transfers the burdea to the landlord, in the 
" permanent and increasing depreciation of his property. 
" Nay, more ; whenever the potato-crop has failed, English 
" benevolence has been appealed to, to relieve Irish distress ; 
" and hundreds of thousands of pounds have been sent over 
" from England, for the special assistance of the suffering 
" paupers of Ireland, in their own country." 

I should be very sorry to discourage any act of beneficence 
towards our fellow-countrymen in distress ; but I think it 
necessary that the causes of the evils which we are called ta 
relieve should be inquired into, that the minds of men may 
be prepared for those changes of law which may be necessary 
to prevent a recurrence of those evils. 

We have next to consider the logal provision for the main- 
tenance of the poor in France. In that country there is a 
modified poor-law. In a work by Dr. Johnston, published in 
1829, entitled, " A general, medical, and statistical History 
of the present Condition of Public Charity in France, 
will be found a valuable collection of interesting details on 
thb subject. It is sufficient for my present purpose to quote 
the following passage from that work : 

" There is in France no direct tax or contribution for the 
" support of the poor. The landed proprietors are not called 
" upon by any law to provide for the poor of their commone. 
" If the commune does not possess any revenue or any re- 
'' source to meet the expenses of the hureaax of charity," 
(local committees for the relief of the poor,) " the prefects 
" are called upon to provide for that expense by local mea- 
" sures. Some communes, and particularly those containing 
" large towns, possess revennes of some description, either in 
" land or funded property. The greater nnmber, however, 
" have none, and are obliged to provide for their poor by 
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" neana which are extremely variable, and susceptible of a 
" constaut fluctuation from incidental circumstances. Tlie 
" sources tu whicii all communes can more or less apply are. 
" tbeplacesofpublic resort or amusement, which are taxed to 
" a certain amount, the legacies or donations of pious indivi- 
" duals, and collections made in private houses, in churches, 
" and public establishments of various kinds. But the funds 
" from these sources do not in moat cases cover the expense, 
" and the municipalities are obliged to have recourse to other 
" means." * » * 

" Octrois, then, or offices of excise, were established, to 
' " defray the expenses of such communes as ore deficient in 
" revenues. The necessity of their establishment must be 
*' deliberated on by the principal council, and also by the 
" prefect, who, if t&ey find that the budget shews the ordi- 
" nary revenue to be inadequate to the ordinary expenses, 
" may propose the octroi. The deliberations are sent by the 
" mayors to the sous-prefects, by them to be transmitted to 
" the prefect, who lays them, with his own opinion, before 
" the Minister of the Interior, upon whose approval and 
" aathority the octroi is established. The regulations coa- 
" nected with it most be transmitted through the prefect to 
" the directtur giniral dea impositions indirectea, to be laid 
" before the Minister of Finance. Any changes in these 
" regalations can only be made by his authority. The octroi 
" can only be raised on articles for the consumption of the 
" inhabitants of the commune in whioh it is proposed, and on 
" the following items ; — 

"1. Liquors. 

" 2. Eatables. 

" 3. Fuel. 

"4, Fwage or provender. 

"5. Building materials. 

..." It is in this way that the local expenses of the com- 
" munes of the kingdom are in a great measure met, and the 
" poor> where it is absolutely necessary, maintained." All 
persons, however, who are practically acquainted with the 
state of the French poor, will concur in stating that the 
maintenance which is thus aObrded them is extremely scanty 
and inadequate, 

I now proceed to condder the case of Switzerland, the 
country which bears perhaps the greatest resemblance to onr 
own, in the provision made by law for the maintenance of 
iie poor. 

In Switzerland, the laws and institutions relating to the 
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ID lome respects ereo in the different towns; but the general 
principles upon which they are formed are so nearly identical, 
that the laws of one canton may serve as a specimen of the 
whole, I shall therefore state very briefly the laws which 
exist on this subject in the canton of Berne. The canton 
is divided into communes, which, for the present purpose, 
may be c<msidered as corresponding with onr parishes. Every 
citizen of the canton is a member of some one of these com- 
manes; and the simplicity of the law on this point forms a 
striking contrast to the complexity of our own laws of settle- 
meat. The rights of citizenship in a comranne can be ac- 
quired only in two ways, viz. by birth, or by an act of adop- 
tion, resembling the admission to the freedom of an English 
corporation ; the newly admitted «tizen paying a snm of 
money to the fnnds of the commune, and receiving a docu- 
ment attesting the fact of his reception. The rights thus 
acquired can only be forfeited by the commission of certain 
crimes, or by voluntary renunciation. Strangers going to 
reside in a commune are required to deposit a certificate of 
their origin, (that is, of their legal settlement elsewhere,) and 
to procure its renewal every tenth year. Upon depositing 
this certificate, they receive a permission in writing to reside 
in the commune, which document they are required to exhibit 
annually. Every citizen, and every stranger permanmitly 
residing in a commune, is required to conbibnte to the 
public expenses; and every citizen is equally entitled to 
receive assistance iirom the funds of -tlie commune, whenevetf 
he is anable, either from infirmity or from any cause other 
than his own misconduct, to provide for himself and Mi 
family the means of subsistence. The expense and otfcet 
evils occasioned in Englaud, by the removal of paupers from 
distant parts of the country to their own parishes, are avoided 
by an arrangement which is rendered easy by the simplicity 
and precision of the law. A person, not being a citizen of 
the commune within which he resides, receives relief, in case' 
of need, fromits funds; and the amount is afterwards repfu4 
by the commune of which he b a member. The funds for 
the maintenance of the poor are derived partly from landi 
and other property belonging to the communes, partly froa 
collections at the chnrch-doors, which are weekly, as in Scot- 
land, and partly from taxes paid by the citizens, and from 
which the general expenses of the commune are alike defrayed. 
In a former Lecture I referred to the law of the Cantim 
of Berne, which prohibits the marriage, uoleBS with, the eon- - 
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sent of the commune, of auy person who has received assist- 
ance, and hag not repmd it. An Analogy to this system of 
repaymtnt may be traced even in ancient Greece. It appears 
that " there were at Athens, and other cities of Greece, cer- 
tain fraternities, vhich pud into a common chest a monthly 
contribution towards the support of such of their members 
who had fallen into misfortunes; upon condition, that if ev^ 
' they arrived at more prosperous circumstances, they should 
" pay into the general fund the money so adYanced."* 

In connexion with the subject of the provision for the poor 
in Switzerland, I beg to introduce some extracts from a Re- 
port made in the year 1827, to the Municipal Council of 
Lausanne, by a very able and intelligent man. Professor 
Chavannes, who had been called upon by hia fellow-citizens 
at Lausanne, to furnish them with a general Report on the 
Benevolent Institutions which were to be found throughout 
what is called German Switzerland, as well as a special re- 
port upon the establishments of the same nature in Lausanne 
itself. It is to be remembered that this Report was made 
in a country where there are no corn-laws, little taxation, 
no public debt, and no paper-money ; and I would re- 
commend the study of it to those who have deceived them- 
selves with the erroneous opinion, that poverty and mendi- 
city are only to be found in countries subjected to such 
incidents. 

After reciting the various charities and their details, and 
complaining of able-bodied mendicity as if it were necessarily 
a crime, he proceeds as follows : 

" Certainly, if it were possible to calculate the total sums 
" employed at Lausanne in difTerent modes of assisting the 
'■ poor, the result of that calculation would excite your pro- 
" found astonishment. But here, gentlemen, those great 
" questions offer themselves, the solution of which is a neces- 
" sary preliminary to the duty that you are to execute, income 
" pliance with the application which has been made by the 
" council of the commune. Is the manner in which relief 
" of the poor is applied in our city, the most useful and the 
" most proper for preventing poverty and mendicity ? Is that 
" spirit, which is so actively developed among us, limited, as' 
" it ought to be, to the assistance of real want? Might not the 
" sums devoted to this purpose be more beneficially distri- 
" buted ? Let us dare to assert the entire truth. 

" Here, as elsewhere, the citizen considers the poor-fund 
" as a resource of which he may always avail himself. He 
" relies on that assistance, of which he feels certain to receive 

* CoIleclioniraUtiretotbeSjiteiiuticIUIiefaf thePoi.r, p. 6T. 
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" bis qnoU from the adminiatrators of these fandv fls oftm 
'' as be calls for it. He forgets that the poor-funds, in the 
" intention of their fonndrav, were only destined for the relief 
" of those whom yoath, age, infirmity, or casualties, might 
" incapacitate for obtaining the first necessaries of life. Cod- 
" seqnently, it is not only the old and infirm, whom we observe 
" languidly crawling to that chamber, where, every fortnight, 
" your section of charity assembles. That chamber, on the 
" contrary, is beset by men and women in the vigour of life, 
" by young men who present themselves, with effrontery, to 
" solicit the means of supporting their idleness and their 
" vices. It is true that these impertinent demands are re- 
" sisted ; but we must admit that this resistance is not applied 
" with dae severity, and with that condition which ought 
" always to be present to the mind of ever^ charitable admi- 
" nistrator, viz. to call upon the poor man, who is an applicant 
" for public assistance, to show that he has made every prac- 
" ticable effort for his own support, and that he has qualified 
" himself by his good conduct to be an object of charity. 

'* Agaim the different charitable associations which we have 
"recorded have each an insulated action: there is no prtn- 
" ciple of union among them, and they only injure each other 
" by their respective proceedings. One, for example, is for 
" a length of time ignorant of what the other does : and it 
" frequently happens that they all promiscuously afford relief, 
" without suspecting, for a moment, th^t the claims which 
" are made upon them have already been met as much as they 
" ought to be." 

After some observations comparatively immaterial, M. Cha- 
vaiHies thus proceeds : 

" Public charity, to be advantageous, ought, as it appears 
" to me, to he founded on the following principles : First, an 
" acquaintance, as perfect as possible, with all the circum- 
" stances of the poor who are applicants for assistance. Se- 
" Gondly, tMe obligation imposed upon all those who apply for 
" assistance, to use all the means in their power for support- 
" ing themselves by their own labour. If they succeed in 
" proving that they have no indisposition to work, but that 
" they find no opportunity of workiny, the administration 
" of the poor ought to be in a condition, either to furnish it 
" themselves, or at least to facilitate the means of finding it 
" elsewhere. Thirdly, a central administration of public 
" assistance. 

" 1. For the purpose of obtaining a knowledge of the cir- 
" cumstances of all applicants, local committees ought to be 
" formed. The meetings of these committees should be 
" frequent. It should be their business to prepare a reasoned , 
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" report of the poor Id their immediate qaarter, lo keep a 
" jounial of their proceedines, and to have funds in hand, 
" of the application of which they should report to the ad- 
" ministratioD. On the other band, it would be for the 
" administration to give their directions, and to fix the allow- 
" ances which might exceed the supply in hand granted to 
** these committees. 

" 2. The obligation imposed on tiie poor man to prove tiiat 
" he is making every effort to supply his own fronts by his 
" own laboar, pre-sapposes that the administratis of the 
" poor-fund have taken their measures to procure employ- 
" meat for him when he is really in want of it. Gentlemen, 
" this truth is generally felt among ua, and the conncil of the 
" commune has specially invited you to consider the execn- 
" tion of this proposition ; viz. the furnishing employment to 
" that part of our population which, either from tcant of 
■" occupation or of inspectiim, is newfound to exist in a st&te 
" of idleness and debauchery." 

On this second point, viz. the necessity of being prepared 
•to famish employment to the able-bodied applicant, M. Cha- 
vonnes afterwards remarks, that " A charitable association of 
" this nature ought not to be compared to an individual who 
" applies an annual sum in private charity for the relief of 
" the poor, and who must necessarily encroach on bis own 
" private funds for the purpose of this cnntributim. A cha- 
" ritable society ought, oo the other hand, to consider the 
" remuneration of labour as the most salutary employment 
*' which it can make of tbe sums under its distribution. Faire 
" gagner la charity, is the great principle which must be kept 
" in view : it is the only means by which we can effectively 
" contend with the leading cause of poverty, by attacking it in 
" its principal source. There is, besides, this advantage^ that 
" society will regain the expense which it may incur in tbe 
" support of unprofitable labour, by diminishing the charity 
" which it must otherwise afford to these same poor persons 
" if work were not furnished to them. It will regain that ex- 
** penditure, also, in the moral effect which would he produced 
" on the poorer classes, by the rigorous conditions which it 
" will he necessary to impose on those who may claim pablic 
" asnstance, and which will compel every individual to maio- 
-" tain himself by natural labour, if natural labour is to be 
" found. Let this truth be indelibly impressed on our 
"minds: Public charity is not limited to the relief of pre- 
" sent misery ; its more legitimate object is the destruction 
■" of the cause of that misery. To relieve for the moment 
" the wants of the poor man by charity, can only serve to 



" peipetnate hu miserable state, to arrest and retard those 
" efforts which he might otherwise make to escape from it. 
" Whatever may be the state of listlessness in which misery 
" may have involved the poor man, there is always some lin- 
" gering spark of energy which it is possible to rekindle. 
," Abstain rigoroaaly from degrading him in his own eyes. 
" Shew him not that half-contemptaoos pity, which thinks 
" that it has done enough when it has relieved him from 
" present sofTeriDg by some slight assistance, bat rather that 
" prescient pity, which proves the interest which you take in 
" his welfare. In that case, yon will raise him in the scale of 
" existence ; yon will make him feel that he is still capable 
" of exertion. In seeing the charitable committee of his 
" own district present themselves at bis dwelling, — in seeing 
" them parsoe an inquiry into bis circnmstances and analyse 
" the causes of his misfortune, he will not reject that hand 
" which is proffered to him : hope will be revived in bis breast, 
" and with hope, the courage necessary to contend with his 
" difficulties. In snch a case, this man, who, left to him- 
" self, would have continued to delegate to public charity 
" the care of supporting his family, will find, in that career 
" which he will have opened to him, the means of providing 
" for hb own independence." 

It is unnecessary to remark, with respect to this reasoning 
so just in itself, that its practical application must depend 
upon thb career of independence being opened to a man ; for, 
otherwise, it is a mere tampering with his misfortunes, and 
adding insult to them, to taunt him with his dependence, with- 
out furnishing him with the means of extricating himself. It 
is upon principles similar to these, which I have accidentally 
found maintained in a small district in the middle of Eu- 
rope, that I propose Emigration as a resource to those per- 
sons who, from combination of circumstances, could not find 
the means of applying their own labour for the independent 
support of themselves and their family. 

But, to continue : M. Chavannes now proceeds to advert 
to the third principle which he had laid down, viz. a central 
administration of public assbtance; "la reunion dans an 
" centre oommun de tous les secours qui peuvent &tre ac- 
cord^s." " This union, for the purpose of being really 
efficacious, and attaining its proposed object, should be com- 
plete. In the first place, it should draw towards itself these 
private charitable associations, which would consequenUy be 
obliged, in some degree, to renonnce their individuality, and 
merge their contnbutions in a common mass. This sacrifice 
might perhaps be felt by them ; but it would be far from 



V being a reiki sacrifice, — qnite the contrar;. Th^ would hare 

" a distiDct and specific position id the general administration, 
" and the sphere of their benevolent activity vontd be deve- 
" loped, rather thao restricted. It would however be necessary, 
" (and here, perhaps, is the most serious point in the delicate 
" question which now occupies us,) that all those who are in 
" the habit of giving charitable assistance should eater, as it 
" were, into composition with themselves, and pour into the 
" central treasurv all that they bad hitherto reserved for pri- 
'* vftto cliarity. They must imbue themselves with this troth, 
" thatcfaarity afforded without an entire knowledge of the case, 
"and often under suspicious circumstances, — that charity 
" which is given to common beggars, — is useless for the at- 
" taioment of its objeet ; while a well-organized administra- 
" titHi, which examines carefully the details of the poor, is 
" enabled to see clearly, where, when, in what manner, and 
" how much, it is expedient to give; a combination of know- 
" ledge which it is impossible for the most prudent indivi- 
" dutd to obtain in the distribution of private charity." 

M. Chavannes adverb to the encroachment which, it wonid 
be contended, would be made upon individual freedom by the 
system which he recommends. " But it may be said to tu, 
" ' By what right do you pretend to constrain my liberty \ 
'-' ' Have I not the right to dispose of my charities according 
" ' to my own judgment ? and can you call upon me to reject 
" * the unfortunate beggar who presents himself at my gate, 
" ' imploring my charity ? Can you call upon me to violate 
" ' that distinct precept of the Gospel, Give to him that asketh 
" ' thee?' This objection will be made by two classes of per 
" sons; First, by those who are indisposed to give at all, and 
'* who would be glad to be able to justify the niggardliness of 
" that contribution which they are compelled ouce a year to 
" put into the bag of the collector, by saying, ' I dispense my 
" ' charities in my own person.' Secondlyy by those generous 
" and GorapaasioDate individuals, to whom the personal grati- 
'' tude of the uofortunate object of their charity is a real 
" want, — those who visit the obscure asylums of indigence, 
" — those unassuming men who are anxious to give without 
" ostentation, whose left hand is ignorant of what the right 
" band does." Mens. Chavannes then proceeds to say, that 
the first. class deserve do answer. " With respect to the 
" second, we should say to them, ' Do you think that it is 
" 'requiredof you to put an end to all your relations with the 
" 'poor, of whom you are the protectors and the fathers?' 
" Certainly not : quite the contrary. Your assistance is 
" essentially depended upon. Not only are contributions 
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" expected from yon, which will enable the admioiBtratioa to 
" proride for the real wants of that portion of the poor who 
" are deserring of public benevolence, but yon will be con- 
" sidered as the most safe and unerring agents in the distri- 
" bntion of yonr own generoaity. You will assist them in 
" discovering the nnhappy individual who suffers in secrecy. 
" YoQ will be in conunnnication with them whenever you 
" think it necessary. Again, the opportunities will not be 
" few, when you will be enabled to supply, by your own per- 
" sonal charity, tbe deficiencies of public assistance. There 
" are but too many of those particular cases which demand 
*' extraordinary assistance. Such a species of assistance yon 
" may still offer; and in addressing yourself to the committee 
" of the district where tbe unfortunate individuals may reside, 
" whom it is your object to assist, you will ascertain if others 
" have already anticipated you ; you will have the certainty 
" that your charity will be distributed in the most suitable 
" and efficient manner." 

Tbe Mission and Report of M. Chavannes fiMined only 
part of a series of measures which were taken with the view 
of ascertaining the best means of more eSectuatly providing 
for the relief of real want, itnd repressing mendicity, through- 
out the Canton de Vand. Circulars were sent to the " Pas- 
tors" of the Canton, requesting them to fumisb accurate de- 
tails of the condition of the poor in their respective parishes, 
according to tabular forms which were sent to them for tbe 
purpose. In these forms, tbe causes which may have reduced 
individuals or families to a state of dependence on public aid, 
are arranged under ten different heads. With one exception, 
these may be all either comprised under what I have called 
" helpless poverty," or under the description of vice or negli- 
gence. The only cause not included in these Iwo classes, ia 
that of " too great a cumber of children ;" and in the circu- 
lar enclosing the table, it is remarked that, although there 
may be many exceptions to the rule, it is cmisidered that four 
children may in general be maintained independently of pub- 
Kc assistance. In 1838 and 1839, the Great Council of the 
Canton published Reports, founded on tbe information re- 
ceived in answer (o the circulars of 1827. The followiog is 
part of the latter of these Reports : 

" The Repm-t of last year furnished the principal results of 
*' tbe inquiries which have been made throughoat the Caa- 
" ton, with respect to the number of the poor, the known or 
" presumed causes of their poverty, tbe assistance which they 
" receive from the public funds, &c. Sec. In general, it ap- 
" pears to result from this first investigation, — that the num- 



" her of the poor iacreBMn in proportion to the aMistaace 
" which they think they may expetrt to reoeire; — that a con- 
" sideraMe portion of them rely on this rewnrce, abuidoo 
" themselves to idleness and to the viceo vhich it prodaoes, 
" and neglect to use the means which they might nnploy of 
" providing for their own wants. 

" To prevent snch abases, at least as far as possiUe, it was 
** necessary to ^tabliah a mode of relief by which the adffli- 
" nistrators of the} poors'-fnnd might distinguish, with cer- 
** tainty and ease, the really poor man, — the faooest poor — 
" from the idler who will not work, and prefers being 
" chai^able instead of nsefnl to society. 

" A project of a decree, tending to this end, has beett 
" plao^ before the Council of State ; bat there has not yet 
'* been time to examine it." 

I have not been aUe to learn what measures were sabee- 
qnently adopted by the aathorities of the Canton ; bnt the 
extracts which 1 have given are sufficient to shew, that, in a 
country not subjected to the operation of those peculiar 
causes to wbich poverty and want are comnnnly attributed in 
this kingdom, poverty does exist, to such an extent as to 
render the relief and management of it a subject of laborious 
and difficult investigation on the part of the legislative and 
executive authorities of that country. 

In the documrats whicb I have quoted on the subject oS 
the poor in the Canton de Vaud, I find but little referenoe 
to the impossibility of obtaining employment at adequate 
wages, in tbe case of a labourer able and willing to work^ 
It seems to have been assumed, tbat an able-bodied and in- 
dastrious man would usually be able to obtain employment, 
and tbat bis wages would in ordinary cases be adequate to 
the maintenance of hii family, provided that the number of 
his children did not exceed four. It is not necessary at pre- 
sent to inquire whether this assumption was or was not well- 
founded. Whatever may have been tbe case in tbe Canton 
de Vaud, it is notorious, that in this cimntry there ere vast 
numbers of persons, able-bodied and willing to labour, who 
are unable to obtain any mnployment sufficient to procure 
them tbe means of comfortable subsistence. I repeat, there- 
fore, that, in considering the subject of public and prirat* 
cbari^, it is absolutely necessary to take into account the 
possibility of an babitnal defloiency of employment for tbe 
labouring population, and to distinguish carefully betweea 
the three classes of poor, viz. those who are physically 
vnabU to labour for their subsistrace, — those who are vniDi/- 



ling to do to, — Mid tbow «fco are both tAle and toUUmg, bat 
can find no adeqante iIimiiiiiI for their labour. 

Here thm die qaeiUon presents itself, of the pouibtlit; of 
B reduod^wj «f popalation, in reference to the means of 
prafiteUe ciuilojment existing within the country which that 
■o|iMl*tion iiuiabitB. In other winxls, is it or is it not poauble 
wc a coBBtry to be in snch drcanutances, that the whole 
COBunnnit;. and e^iecially the poorer elaases, would be 
ben^tad t» a diminntion of its labonring popalation! Some 
«t the opinions which have bera bdd upon this punt, have 
been qaoted in a recent publication by Sir Franeis D'lver' 
nois. Sonsseau, in his Control Social, lays down the 
following axioms : " Wiiat is the object of political asso* 
" ciati<»i ! It is, the preservation and prosperity of the 
" meatbers forming the body politic- What is the most cer- 
" tain sign that the people are (weserred and do prosper? 
" It is tluir numb*r, or io other words, their population. 
" Dq not seek for thu sign in any other quarter. That 
" govenunent where, withont nataralisaticHM, without ex- 
" trissic means, without colonies, the catizens multiply and 
" increase to the greatest degree, is without doebt the best."' 
Applying this test to the actual condition of different Euro- 
pean coautries, it would follow, that the Canton of Geneva, 
where, exclusive of immuration, the inhabitants increase only 
at the rate of ^i^ annoally, most be one of the most wretched 
•pots in Europe ; whilst the Irish people, the extreme rapir 
£ty of whose natural increase is notorious, must be in a most 
happy and enviable condition. I need not remark, that the 
fact is precisely the reverse in both instances. 

Rousseau was not singular in the opinion which I have just 
quoted. Uirabeau acquired the title of " Friend of MaokiodrT 
by laying down the principle, that " it is their numbar, that 
" constitutes the riches and the power of empires ;" and Dr. 
-Price treated that proposition as a generally received and 
incontrovertible axiom. " Every body knows, (said he), 
" that the power of a state consists in the number of its in- 
" habitants, ^id that, in consequence, the enoouragemeot of its 
" population ought to be one of the first objects of those who 
" administer its affairs." In accordance with these opinions, 
it was seriousiy proposed in the British Parliament, in the 
year 1797, that [wemiums should be given by the State for 
the encouragement of large families, as the best means of pro- 
jBoting the wealth and power of the country. 

It is remarkable, however> that opinions the very reverse 
«f those which I have cited were put on record by the Con- 



stituent Aiienibly of France. The following doetriae, laid 
down hj a Committee of that body, exactly eoineides with 
the opinioDs maintained in the Report* of the iknifptitiou 
Committees : 

" An excessive popalatioD, witkovt a proportional demand 
" for its labour, and without abundant productions to supply 
" its wants, cannot but be an overwhelming encumbrance to a 
" state : for, cecoMatily, this excessive population must 
" divide among its greater numbers all thosa advantages 
" which one less extensive would have found amply safficient 
" (or its wants. In such a case, it most be an inevitaUe 
" consequence, that the wages of labour must fall, in c<HBe- 
" quence of the competition of workmen, from whence ■ 
" complete state of indigence must result to those persons 
" who cannot find employment at all, and an ineomplete snb- 
" sistence for those who may be (eonparatively speaking) 
" fcHlunate enough to find it." 

Such was the opinion of the French Constituent Assembly ; 
and it is for you to judge whether the truth lies on the aide 
of that body and of the English Emigration Conuaittees, or 
on the side of Rousseau, Mirabeau, Dr. Price, and those 
persons who still maintain that an excess of population in a 
country is impossible, and that the very idea is absurd and 
impious. The importance of this question is obvious, in refer- 
ence to snggestions which may be made for the bMiefit of 
the poorer classes of the people in any country. Upon the 
<me hypodiesis, measures may be regarded as wise ani be- 
neficial, which, upon the other, may be proved to be unsound 
in their principle and injurious in their effects. 

Sir Francis DTvernois, who has paid great attention to 
this subject, has laid down the proposition, " that the true 
" test of the prosperity of a State is, the decretut ofitsmor- 
" tality, as compareavnth the number of itt births." He 
is preparing extensive statistical details in proof of this 
doctrine, in addition to a few which he has already publi^ed. 
He adduces, for example, the circumstances of two departments 
in France, viz. Calvados, in ancient Normandy, and Finia- 
terre, in ancient Brittany. The department of Calvados is 
the richest in the kingdom, with the single exception of the 
metropolis. Its populatiou is stationary. The department 
of Finisterre is one of the poorest and least oivilized. The 
rate of increase of its population is taore than double the ave- 
rage rate of increase of the whole kingdom. Calvados loses 
annually, by death, one forty-seventh part of its population ; 
Finisterre, one thirtieth part. In 1836, the population of the 
two departments was nearly equal, viz. 



Calvftdos 500,956 

Finuterre 502,857 

The births and deaths in that year were as follow : 
Birtha. Deaths. 

Calvados . . 10.963 10,653 

Fmisterre . . 22,536 16,880 

At tbeae rates of increase, Calvados would double its popa- 
lation in 1054 years : Finiaterre, id G2 years. And yet, the 
great objects of " preservation and prosperity," proposed by 
Roussean, are attained in a ^ater degree in the case of the 
almost stationary population of Calvados, than in that of the 
rapidly increasing^ one of Finisterre. 

In concluding this Lecture, the question presents itself. 
How oan the condition of the poor in the United Kingdom 
be immediately and permanently improved ? Five modes of 
accomplishing this object have been snggested, viz. 

1. Extensive voluntary sacrifice of revenue on the part of 
the possessors of property. 

2. A nore extended and efficient system of compulsory 
vontribution. 

3. The allotment to the poor of portions of ground, in their 
lecpective parishes. 

4. Home colonization. 

5. Colonisation abroad. 

1. With respect to the first proposition, it must be evidelit 
to any persons practically conversant with the state of the poor 
in this country, that no mere exercise of libtrality on the part 
of tbe possessors of property would be suSicient to afford perma- 
nent r^ef and maintenance to those who are now in a state of 
indigence. Any contributions adequate for this purpose would 
amount to the alienation of a considerable part of the reve- 
nue of the country from its present receivers. It has been 
seriously contended, that that alienation should take place '; 
that a considerable portion, for instance, of what is now re- 
ceived as rent by the proprietors 6? land, should be diverted 
to form a fund for the better maintenance of those persons, 
who cannot at present obtain wages adequate to the support 
of their families. If such an alienation were tbe only and 
efficient means of accomplishing the object, I will concede 
that it would be tbe duty of the possessors of property to 
make any sacrifice of personal gratification or convenience, 
for the purpose of eSectbg so important a result. Bat here 
the qnesti<m recurs, to which I have repeatedly directed yonr 
attention in these Lectures, viz. What wonld be the effect of 
such an alienation of revenue, on the interests of those por- 
tions of the labouring and operative classes, who derive their 



prewDt meBDi of snbgistenee from the expatditare of that 
revenue } It may be very ri^ht, for example, that the money 
which is DOW spent in the parchase and maintenanee of oar- 
tiages and horses, of large houses and ele^nt furniture, of 
espennve dresses, of pkte, pictures, engravings, and other 
works of art, should henceforth be appropriated to the main- 
tenance of unemployed labourers, or the increase of wt^s of 
those who are inadequately paid, and that every possessor of 
property should content himself with the most frugal and 
parsimonious style of living. But in that case, what is to 
become of the coachmakers, the builders, the painters, the 
upholsterers, the cabinet-makers, the silk-weavers, the jewel- 
lers, the artists, and all the various classes connected with 
these, who have hitherto been supported solely by this very- 
species of expenditure ? What b to become of the operatives 
Vho in Taiioas ways are employed in the manufacture of the 
articles which are furnished to the possessors of property 
through the medium of these classes, and who, in most cases, 
have nothing to bring to market to exchange for the means 
of subsistence, but the skill which is exercised in the pro- 
duction of those articles ? The unemployed poor, who are 
henceforth to receive the revenue formerly distributed amongst 
these persons, will not give them employment. They will 
therefore become a new and most numerous class of unern* 
ployed poor, and it will be found that the amount of poverty 
has been increased by the very attempt to remove it. 

2. With regard to the second mode proposed, vis. an 
improved system of compulsory contribution, — ^my opinion is 
decidedly favorable, in principle, to a legal provisioD for the 
miuntenance of the poor; and I think that the English Pooi^ 
laws, and especially the administration of them, are capable of 
great improvement. I am also persuaded that it is absolutely 
necessary Uiat a system of Poor-laws, uniform in principle, 
however it may vary in details, should be extended over the 
whole of the United Kingdom. I have already pointed out 
some of the measures which I regard as of primary import- 
ance in the completion of such a system. But improved 
Poor-laws, however desirable for the prevention of future 
evils, afford no remedy for present pauperism. It is im- 
possible to contemplate seriously, as desirable, or even to- 
lerable, the permanent maintenance of a large portion of 
the able-bodied population, in the state of involuntary de- 
pendents on contributions levied upon other classes of the 
community. If such a state of things were proposed, the 
observations which I have made respecting the consequences 
of an extensive diversioD of the revenue of the community 



from iti asnal ehamieh, wooM of coarse be equally appHeable 
toaoonpalior7,as toBTohrataTysystemofcontribiitiot]. But 
with refereitee to the welfare of tbe poor thenuelTcs, snch a 
vjrstem catmot be allowed. Some means most be foand, of 
reodcring tbe able-bodied laboarer independent of either pnb- 
lie or private charity, l^e ordinary wages of manual labour 
moat be raiaed to a rate sufficient for the maintenance of an 
aTerage family ; and for this purpose, an adjustmait mtnt be 
effected, between tbe number of tidiourers competing for 
empktyment, and tbe demands of society for their services. 
It will thai be an eaner task, to provide for the maintenance 
of the hs^iempoer, and for the relief of those who, from the 
Bnetoations of trade, or other occasional and accidental cir- 
enmstances, may be l^nporarily deprived of the means of 
independent sutmstatce. 

3. With r^:ard to the allotment of small portions of land, 
I r^ard it very differently when propos^ as a desirable 
advantage for an employed labourer, and when snggested as 
B remedy for the evils arising from tbe deficiency of perma- 
nent dranand for labour. As an incident to the condition of 
tbe working man nnder ordinary circumstances, it is most 
desirable : but as a care for extennve panperism, I hold it to 
be utterly insufficient. I have stated my opinion,* that 
" this measure, however abstractedly expedient, and intended 
" for the comfort of the labourer, will not materially improve 
" his pecuniary condition ; but that, nnder any circumstances, 
" it will still farther encourage that prudential check, which, 
" iriien duly regulated, is tbe principal means of securing to 
" tbe poor that degree of independence which is compatible 
" with a state involving no possession of property, and re- 
" quiring the accumulations of small earnings, to meet the 
" difficulties and alternations of times and seasons." 

4. The next measure proposed for the improvement of the 
sondition of the poor, is that of home colonization ; that is, 
tbe placing the unemployed labourers of the coaotry on tracts 
of waste land, furnisbing them with the means of cultivation, 
and maintaining them until they are enabled to derive snb- 
sistence from the produce of the soil which they are to culti- 
vate. This measure proposes to effect that adjustment of 
supply to demand in tbe general market of labonr, which I 
consider as an indispensable preliminary to any beneficial 
alteration of our Poor-law system. In principle, therefore, 
I highly approve it. My doubts with respect to its efficacy 
have been expressed in former Lectures, as well as my con- 

* Cinief ud Remcdica of Piupmun, Fourlb Seiiei, p. 3S. 



viction that it cannot be satisfMtoril; carried into efiWct, 
vitboat a much lars^r expenditore of capital than would be 
required to effect the same object by means of colonization 
abroad. I will therefore merely repeat, that I am moit 
desirous that the question of the comparative merits of the 
two measures should be brought to the test, by an experiment 
of home colonization, upon a sufficiently extensive scale, under 
the sanction of parliament and the direction of the executive 
government. 

5. With respect to colonization in oar possessions abroad, 
I will merely remind you that it has been proved in these 
Lectures, tnat the unemployed labourers of the mother 
country, with their families, may be provided with ample 
means of independent livelihood in our colonies, by an ex- 
penditure mnch less than that which must be isonrred in 
maintaining them at himie in a state of dependence, degmda^ 
tioD, and wretchedness. This statement, yon will remember, 
rests not npoa mere opinion, but on the results of actual 
experiment, verified by the most unimpeachable testimony. 
If any other mode of relief can be prav«t to be more cheap, 
more efiStfacious, more beneficial to the country at large, let 
that mode, whatever it be, be adopted by the Legisiatare; 
but let not apathy or prejudice any longer prevent the applir. 
cation of effectual relief, in some tona or other, to the suffers 
ings of large classes of our unhappy fellow-Gonntrymen. 



NOTES. 



Th« foUawiiig statement of the measures employed fur tbe 
lappression of mendicity in Florence formed the answer (o one 
of my questions reipecting the coDdition of Ihe poor in the 
Grind Duchy of Tuscany. 

" That part nf the population which belongs to tbe class of the 
" poor and destitute, is received in tiiflerenl tioapitals and woric- 
" bouses which are erected in the principal towns of Tuscany. 

" On the 18th of December, !6Ij, mendicity was prohihiled by 
" law in tbe capital and in certain suburban parishes. A work- 
" bouse {pia eata di latoro) was opened for the reception of 
" able-bodied mendicants, of whom, at first, nearly two thousand 
" of both sexes were collected. At present, (November, 1S38,) 
" there are not more than about sis hundred inmates, who are cm- 



•* fUtytd IK diSeient manuActinet, and are diimisied after having 
" learDed trades. The diminution of the number ii priacipally 
" attributed to the diBtatiibction of the inmaies, who accuse the 
" msnagcTft of every sort of harsh treatment. It is alio partly 
" owing to the improved condition of this class of the people. 

" It is remarkable, that the blind, although able-bodied and 
" capable of some kiods of work, are excluded from Ibis inatitu- 
" tion. They receive from the police a licence, authorising ihem 
" to beg. There are seventy-four of these licensed mendicants, 
" who are conducted through the streets by women, men, or 
*' boys, with whom their profits are divided. With guitars sus- 
" pended from (heir neclis, they infest the streets, singing sacred 
" and other aongs, and attract the working people, who leave 
" their work to crowd around these wretched singers, and to put 
" every passenger under contribution. This system maintains ia 
" idleness seventy-four guides of the blind, and increases the dis- 
" tractions of the Florentine people, who are too easily excited by 
" every trifle. Altogether, including the real or pretended blind, 
" and their guides, 148 persons are Stowed to beg, under license, 
" in a city in which begging is said to be abolished. 

" The establishment of the pia cata di lavoro is maintained 
'' by an arbitrary tax, assessed, without any certain standard, on 
" (be presumed fortunesof individuals. The produce of the tahoiir 
" of the inmates also contributes to defray the expense of the iii- 
" stttutioR. The directors are accused of having lost by misma- 
"nagement upwards of 50,0(M) lire, in the single article of woollen 
" caps. They are also accused of extravagant expenditure wilb 
" respect to the officers of the establishment, and of cruel parsi- 
" mony with regard to the inmates. Perhaps these charges are 
" mere calumnies, arising from the discontent of those who are 
" obliged to take up their residence in this workhouse, contrary 
" to Ibeir predilection for a vagabond life. The records of the 
" institution do not afford the means of slating the particular cir- 
" cumstances which had brought the inmates to a state of men- 
" dicancy. 

" The only tax imposed by law for the benefit of the poor, is 
*' the before-mentioned tax for the suppott of the pia cata di 
" latoro, 

" In all the other parts of Tuscany, Ibe relief given to tbe poor 
" consists in voluntary alms, or io testamentary bequests, admi- 
" nistered by ecclesiastical or lay corporations." 
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A LECTURE, 



In closing this oottrsA of Lectures, I wish to advert to the 
circumstances under which my conimunicatioiis with the Lon- 
don Mechanics' Institution were commenced. In my answer 
to a letter addressed to me by those members of this institu- 
tion, who formed themselves into a " 8elect Class for investi- 
gating the most efficient remedies for the present distress 
among the labouring classes in the United Kingdom," I 
expressed myself as follows : 

" I feel confident that I shall he able to impress upon yonr 
" minds certain important and vital truths, univtrtaUy af- 
" fecting the ccmditioa of those classes which depend mainly 
" on the wages of labour for their well-being ; such truths 
" being equally applicable in countries, whether taxed or un- 
" taxed, or with or without fixed cajutal, operating in com- 
" Unation with labour. 

" I hope also that I shall, by pointing oat a very simple 
" and practical system of analysis, not only enable you to 
" detect many fallacies which are now prevalent, but fiicili- 
" tate the means of your detecting any fallacies of a simitar 
" nature which may in future be attempted. I do not advert 
" to fallacies dependent on mtre moral reasoning. Although 
" I may consider certain prevalent opinions of that nature as 
" fallacious, I have not the presumption to put myself for- 
" ward to attempt to work any change in your minds on such 
" subjects. I advert to fallacies which are pTomnlgated in 
" direct defiance of positive testimony and arithmetical cal- 
" eolation, and which only require to be expoatd, to compel 
" the assent to their refutation of every reasonable and honest 
" mind. 

" The tenor of any applanation which I may give yOR would 
" ha just as applicable, if given to a select class of mechanics 
" in the most democratical state of.tbe American Union, as 



" it if to Tonnelves, living under monarchical instUutioDS. 
" My opinions will not relate to forms of government or to 
" the policy of changes of institutions, but to mere matters 
" offset. 

" In the course of these inquiries I shall always state, in 
" clear terms, the precise propositions which I am attempting 
" to prove, upon each particular branch-of the subject under 
" investigatiou. Yon are welcome to interrogate me in the 
" closest manner npon each propoBitioa. When I have com- 
" pietely developea my opinions, and furoished yon with the 
" data upon which those opinions are formed, and after you 
" have interrogated me sufficiently on the subject, so as to 
" leave no point without as muck explanation as I can give, 
" T shall call upon you to express your unqualified assent to 
" each proposition separately, or your dissent attended tvitk 
V explanation." 

The result of my communications with the class thus 
formed, was the pablication of those resolutions to which I 
have frequently referred in the course of these Lectures, and 
which relate chiefly to the subject of emigration, as an effi- 
cient remedy for the distress of the labouring classes. The 
doctrines contained in those resolutions appear to me to be 
important and incontrovertible. 

In the Lectures which I have since delivered, I have en- 
deavoured to keep in view the same principles which regu- 
lated my intercourse with the Select Class ; and nothing would 
give me greater pleasure; than that any ten or twenty of the 
most sceptical ot my hearers would form themselves into a 
class, for the purpose of subjecting the propositions advanced 
by me in these Lectures to the teat of close and categorical 
examination. The members of the class with which I have 
been already in communication have home testimony, that I 
have not shrunk from the process of being catechised upon 
the opinions which T advanced in my meetings with them ; 
and all that I should claim, in the event of a new class being 
formed for the examination of the points discussed in these 
Lectures, would be, that I should have the privilege of apply- 
ing, in my turn, the same catechetical test to the opinions of 
those whom I allowed to exercise it with respect to my own ; 
and that answers should be given to me in the same spirit of 
sincerity and good faith, in which I should endeavour to an- 
swer the questions proposed to me. I restrict this offer of 
personal communication to those who are members of this in- 
■titnlion; but, as any person may, by a very small pecuniary 
payment, acquire that character, the invitation may be 
considered as extending generally to the hearers of my IJec- 



tures. It is by such communications as I now propose, that 
trath may be expected to be at length elicited.* 

One principal motive which induced me to enter upon this 
course of Lectures, was a conviction which bad long continned 
in my mind, that we, the people of this country, are, to a 
great extent, a fallacy-ridden people ; that there are a great 
number of popular fallacies extensively diffused, which only 
require close examination to detect their real character. 
What I should most de^nrecate on the part of the labour- 
ing classes of this country, is, their surrendering their jndg- 
ment into tbe hands of any man. What I am most desiroas 
to perceive amongst them is, a determination to think for 
themselves ; not to suppose that the questions connected with 
that social condition are beyond the reach of their minds, — 
but to give to those questions that calm, dispassionate, and 
resolute attention, withoat which it is impossible, upon any 
complicated aabject, to obtain any clear and satisfactory views 
of truth. If I can be in any degree instrumental in «xcittng 
this spirit amongst them, tbe principal object of my Lectnres 
will have been attained, t will now enumerate some of the 
fallacies which have been discussed in these Lectures. 

The first to which 1 shall advert is, that there cannot be a 
redundancy of population in a country, because tbe strength 
of a country is derived from its population. Just as logically 
it may be inferred, that there cannot be an excess of blood 
in the human frame, because the health and energy of the 
body are maintained by means of blood. 

I have endeavoured to shew you, that the welfare of the 
labouring classes in any country depends on the wages which 
they receive ; that, whether they live in a country highly or 
moderately taxed, or subjected to any other favourable or un- 
favourable circumstances, their condition mast be regulated 
by the greater or leas quantity of the necessaries and comforts 
of life which they can obtain in exchange for their wages ; 
that the actual rate of their wages depends upon the propor- 
tion between their numbers and the demand for their labour ; 
and that, consequently, when their number greatly exceeds 
what is required by that demand, their condition must inevi- 
tably be depreciated. It is in this relative sense that I have 
always spoken of" over-population ;" and I trust that I have 
shewn you that such an excess must be attended with the 
most injurious Coitsequences. 

Another fallacy, cktsely connected with the preceding, is, 
that there cannot be any necessity for the emigra^on of re- 

• Se« Appmdii, Noie A. I ,CiO(iQk' 
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doodaat labouren, because there are lands in this coantiy 
capable of cuttiratioa, b«t yet lyiag waste. I bave endea- 
voared to sbew, that the mere possibility of cultivating those 
waste lands does not prove that emigration oaght not to be 
leserted to ; that the choice between the two measures, sap- 
|>o«ng them to be equally e£Bcacious iu removing the sarplus 
labour from tbe market, depends tm the espendttnre which 
they will respectively require : that the expense of coloniaa- 
tian abroad is already ascertained by experience ; while that 
of home cokmieation rests wholly upon estimate ; and that, 
until an experiment of tbe latter measure shall have been 
nade open a sufficiently extensive scale, the data are wanting 
tot a satisfactory comparison. 

A third fallacy is, that if tbe prices of comnwdities 
eoDSomed by tbe labourer were reduced, in oooaequence of 
tbe remission of taxes now levied upon them, his conditioD 
would necessarily be im[«oved. Tbe cry for remisBitm of that 
sort of tasatioo, as tbe great n>eaus of rdief, is almost uni- 
versal. The fallacy consists in overlooking the effect of com- 
petition in reducing wages, whenever there is an excess of 
competitors for employment. The supposition, that the be- 
nefit of reduced prices would be retained by tbe labourer, is 
contradicted by anothw reason, eonunonly urged in support 
of the demand for cheap commodities. " Let us have cheap 
corn and leas taxation," it is said, " and we shall be able to 
undersell fweigners in the markets of the ContiB«it." I am 
not going to enter into tbe merits of that proposition, al- 
thoDgb it appears to tne to have too little regard to the ope- 
ration i^ restrictive laws in other countries ;* but I will simply 
ask you, whether the expectation of being able to sell om»' 
modities cheap, in conseqnence of the reduced price of food, 
and other articles of necessary consumption, does not imply 
that tbe wages of labour will be lowered in conseqaence of 
that redaction of price. In connexion with this subject, allow 
me to refer you to a letter addressed to me by Ur. Pare, one 
of tbe founders of tbe Birmingham Political Union, mvd a 
zealous advocate for the co-operative system. In that tetter, 
which I have inserted at length in the Appendix to my third 
Lecture, Mr. Pare quotes the 10th, 11th, and 12th resolutioua 
of the Select Class, and states that tbey "are undoubtedly 
" correct, and that it would be well if a knowledge of them 
" were difi'used among the working classes of this country, 
" particularly at a time like the preaeat, when so much is ex- 
" pected from remissi<Hi of taxation." He then puran^a a 
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traia of learoniiig, id^t'ical in substance with an ar^ment 
which I piiblislied in the year 1836, on the subject of the be- 
nefit expected to be derived by the laboaring classes from a, 
reductioii of the price of food. Z have already observed, that 
the difference between myself and those who, like Mr. Pare, 
regard the co-operative system as the great remedy for the 
siifierings of the working classes, consists in this : that I re- 
gard theexcess of competition as the cause of those suflertngSr 
and wish, by removing that excess, to render competition 
harmless; whereas they will be satisfied with nothing less than 
the total extinction ot competition. My remedy is one which 
cas be immediately and easily applied ; theirs involves a total 
change in the structure of society, and presupposes a change 
in the state of the public mind, much greater than can be rea- 
sonably anticipated at any early period. 

The fallacies to which I have adverted are some of those 
which are most geueraliy prevalent, and which it is desirable 
to remove by an appeal to the reason of those who are liable 
to be deluded by them. I now proceed to that subject which, 
together with emigration, has occupied the most prominent 
place in these Lectures ; viz. the effect of sudden and exttm- 
sive changes in the distribution of revenue in a country, upon 
the interests of the operative classes. I have insisted so re- 
peatedly upon what appears to me to be the truth on this 
subject, from a conviction that it is one which has received 
too little attention from those who have engaged in the dis- 
cussion of measures supposed to be calculated to benefit that 
portion of the community. It appears to me that a correct 
view of this subject affords a key to the explanation of much 
wluch might otherwise be perplexing in the history of the 
condition of the operative classes in this country ; and that it 
would dissipate many illnsions, and prevent much disappoint: 
raent, with respect to the value of many supposed sources of 
future relief. In other words, I consider many of the most 
prevalent yh//acte« to be the consequences of the absence of 
correct views with respect to the distribution of revenue. 
You will therefore allow me, on this last occasion, to advert 
again to the principles which I have advanced on this sub- 
ject, and to some of the points to which they are capable of 
application. 

I have endeavoured to shew you, that the wealth of society 
consists, not in money, but in commodities possessing ex* 
changeable value, of which money is only the representative. 
That the wh<de intercourse of society is carried on by means 
of successive exchanges of values. That the revenue which 
the possessor of properly derives from it, is traasferred bv 
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bim to those persons who inpply bis wants and minister to 
bis enjoyment. That these persons make a similar transfer 
to those by whom their wants are supplied ; and that this 
saocession of transfers or exchanges is continually repeated 
throDgh all the various grades and classes of the community. 
That, consequently, the power which the possessor of pro- 
perty really exercises, is that of initiatinff this series of ex< 
changes ; of directing the particular channels in which the 
revenue received by him shall begin the course of its circu- 
lation. That the revenue thus circulated, at every stage of 
the process, becomes more widely diffused, but still retains its 
origioal value ; while at every new transfer it confers a be- 
nent (m the party into whose bands it passes, who thereby 
acquires in exchange for his labour, or for commodities 
whjch he did not want, the power of obtaining a certain quan- 
tity of other labour or commodities, which be can use, either 
for purposes of production or trade, or as the means of sub- 
sistence and enjoyment. 

It b self-evident, that the kind of services or commodities, 
which, in each of these successive stages, will be required in 
exchange for the revenue thus expended, will vary accord- 
ing to the wants of those who have it to expend. Those 
wants will differ according to the position of the parties in 
society, the extent of their resources, and the nature of their 
pursuits. The expenditure, for example, of a Peer, a Loudon 
tradesman, a farmer in good circumstancea, and an agricul- 
tural labourer, will be very different from each other. It is 
equally evident, that the local residence and connexion of the 
expenders of this revenue will materially influence the pri- 
mary course of its expenditure. An income of a given amount 
may be spent in the same manner in Edinburgh, for example, 
as in London ; but it is clear tiiat it would not be spent 
amongst the same persons. In considering, therefore, the 
circumstances affecting the condition of those classes, in any 
country, who depend for their subsistence and prosperity on 
the demand for their labour, it is absolutely necessary to 
€idvert to the existing distribution of revenue, by which the 
particular character of that demand is so materially modified 
and regulated. If a comparison be made between the cir- 
cumstances of two countries, in one of which a distribution of 
revenue has during a long period been established, widely 
different from that which has existed in the other, it will be 
found that this difference has produced a great dissimilarity 
in the whole shape and structure of society in the two cases. 
Let it be supposed, for example, that, in one country, insti- 
tutions favourable to the concentration of property in masses , 



had long existed ; that the taw of primogenitare had pre- 
vailed, and family settlemeDts and entails had been of frequent 
occurrence ; that the estates of landed proprietors were, in the 
greater number of instances, charged with annuities to other 
persons ; that large fortunes had been constantly realized by 
successful commerce ; that recourse had b^en had to a system 
of loans, for the purpose of meeting a vast expenditure in 
war ; and that a considerable portion of the revenue of the 
country had long been ^propriated to the payment of the 
interest of those loans. Let it be supposed that, in the other 
country, the descent of landed property had been regulated 
by the principle of equal partition ; that few, if any, lai^ 
fortunes existed ; and that the natural course of things had 
never been disturbed by expensive wars, and by the creation 
of a national debt. Under these different circamstaoces, is 
it not evident that a difference would exist in the character 
of the habitual demand for labour in the two countries, tmd 
that, in fact, that difference would be perceptible in all those 
arrangements of society in which the operative classes are 
interested ? The occupations to wbich those classes would be 
trained, the places in which they would fix their residence, 
the investment of capital for the purpose of being com- 
bined with their labour, would all be determined by the 
demand which was expected to exist on the part of the 
possessors of revenue. Under the artificial and complex 
distribution prevailing in the first case, towns would be 
built, manufactures and branches of commerce established, 
large masses of population collected on particular spots, and 
a direction given to the investment of capital and to the 
whole progress of society, which wonld never have taken 
place under the more simple and equal distribution existing 
in the seccmd instance.* 

Now, supposing it to be admitted that the complicated 
system of tne first country was abstractedly objectionable, and 
attended with many practical evils wbich would not have 
existed under the opposite state of thingci ; — would it there- 
fore follow, that the remedy for those evils was to be found 
in the demolition of (he objectionable system, and the recon- 
struction of society upon a different principle, or that such a 
change could be effected, without producing consequences of 
the most calamitous nature I This is a question of vital in- 
terest to the operative classes in this country ; amongst whom 
the notion appears to prevail, that the secret of the improve- 
ment f^ their condition is to be found in the confiscation of 

■ Ses App«adii, Note C. 
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the interest of the national debt, and of the rents of the pro- 
pnetors of land. I have therefore thought it necessary in 
these Lectures to recur repeatedly to thi§ suhject, and to en- 
deavour to lead the attention of those classes to the fact, that 
they, as a body, are as rauch interested as the possessors of 
property themselves, if not in the permanent continuance of 
the present distribution of revenue, yet in the slotimess of any 
changes which may be attempted in it. 

In illustration of this point, let me suppose that a poll-tax 
of tenpence per head had lon^ been annually levied upon the 
whole population of the United Kingdom, and that the pro- 
duce of that tax had been expended in purchasing the com- 
modities produced or the labour furnished by those classes of 
artisans in London, to which the majority of the members of 
the London Mechanics' Institution belong. In this supposed 
case, That would be thought of the good sense of the mem- 
bers of this Institution, if they were to call for a remission 
of the tax thus employed, not on the ground that they were 
willing to relinquish their own advantage for the general 
good, but on the ground of the benefit which they, as tax- 
payers, would derive from that remission? What, in fact, 
would be the effect of such remission upon them individually? 
The individual amongst them, who had to maintain the most 
numerous family, say twelvt in nnmber, would be relieved 
teom the payment of ten shillings per annum; but could the 
advantage of his being no longer required to make that pay- 
ment be put for a moment in competition with the loss which 
he wonid sustain by the withdrawal of his share of the pro- 
duce of the tax? 

I alluded, in one of my Lectures, to a statement which had 
appeared in a publication circulated chiefly, I believe, amongst 
the artisans of London, of an annual robbery of the working 
classes, committed by the aristocracy, amounting to the 
enormous sum of 150,000,000/. I refer again to that paper, 
because there can hardly be a better proof of the ignorance 
or inattention which prevails amongst the classes for whose 
perusal it was intended, with respect to the subject now 
under review. 

Now, supposing for a moment, for the sake of arjfument, 
that there was any truth in this statement, what must be the 
effect of the divernon of this immense amount of revenue 
into an entirely new course of distribntion ? The particular 
demand for labour, which, npon the hypothesis, is initiated 
by the will of the possessors of this 150,000,000/., will be 
superseded by an entirely new species and course of demand, 
and those classes who have been engaged in ministering to 
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tbe old demand, and wbose habits and acquiraaieHU, as well 
as their loc^ residence and connexion, unfit tbem for adju^t- 
iDg themselves to tbe new one, will be consigned at once to 
poverty and destitutioD. 

In proportion as the amount of tbe change is augmented, 
tbe misery produced by it will of coarse increase. Let tbe 
estimate of the " annual robbery " be extended to two hundred 
millions, my case will be only so mnch tbe stronger. Raise 
it to three hundred millions, and T can desire nothing further. 
It is only by descending in the scale, and making the amount 
comparatively insigniScant, that tbe application of my argu- 
ment can be avoided or weakened. 

Let me give a familiar illustration of tbe wisdom of tbe 
artisan who calls for a confiscation of rents and dividends. 
Suppose that the public were to be of opinion that it would 
be desirable to make a new line of road from Hounslow to 
London, for the purpose of saving a distance of two miles. 
I can understand that persons who were in tbe habit of pass- 
ing along tbe old road might be extremely desirous that tbe 
change should take place: but what would be said, if the 
innkeep^s, the shopkeepers, the proprietors of bouses, and 
all the other persons established in various ways upon the old 
line of road, were to raise an outcry for the formation of tbe 
new one? Would they not be regarded aa insane? And in 
what respect would tbeir conduct differ from that of tbe arti- 
san who calls for the confiscation or destruction of those re- 
venoes upon which tbe demand for bis skill and industry 
depends? The difference is simply this: that the manner in 
which these parties would respectively be affected by the sup- 
posed changes, is less open to common observation in tbe 
case of the artisan than in that of the innkeeper. 

The interests of the various classes of society, taken in a 
general and comprehenuve sense, are so closely interwoven 
with eac^ other, that it is almost impossible for any one class 
to be serioasty injured, without the evil being shared in some 
degree by others. But at the same time, under a system so 
complicated and artificial as that under which we live, the 
immediate interests of different portions of the community 
must necessarily ia some respects differ from each other. It 
is the part of a wise Government to adjust theee cooflictti^ 
interests, and to take care that the changes which may from 
time to tjme be neeesfary in the relations of society should be 
accomptisbed with as Gttle injury as possible to any class. 
With that view they must be effected gradually. 

But what is tbe immediaie remedy to be applied to the suf- 
ferings of thoae chuses of the community who are at present 
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unable to procure the means of sabsistenee by their labour? 
Tbey canaot wait for the slow operation of ^radnal chimgefl, 
and some iminediate relief must therefore be found for them. 
I have shewn you that mauy of the suggestions made for 
this purpose are utterly worthless. It is proposed to relieve 
the poor by the abolition of sinecure places and pensions ; in 
other words, to remit to the tax-payers of the United King- 
dom en annual sum of 300,000^, which, if divided equally 
amongst the whole population, would aSbrd to each indivi- 
daal a dividend of threepence! It is proposed to reduce the 
naval and military establishments of the country, and thus to 
throw thousands of soldiers and sailors into the labour-market, 
to press down still further, by their competition, the wages 
of the distressed labourer. It is proposed to remit particnlar 
taxes which are supposed to press upon the poor. The duties 
on beer and leather were remitted with this view. At the 
time when that measure was under discussion, I wrote to 
some intelligent persons at Frome, with whom I had previ- 
ously been in communication on the subject of the condition 
of the poor in that town, and requested them to inform me 
whether they thought that the remission of the beer and 
leather duties would afibrd any adequate relief to the pauper- 
ism which prevailed there, and whether they would prefer, as 
a mere measure of relief, the remission of those taxes, or the 
colonization at home or abroad, of the hopelessly unemployed 
poor of their town. Their answer was unequivocatly in favour 
of colonization, either at home or abroad, as calculated to be 
an effectual remedy for the evils which were felt at Frome, 
and against the remission of the beer and leather duties, as a 
measure adapted to afford any perceptible relief. The expe- 
riment of remission has been tried in that instance, and what 
relief have the poor received? Other taxes are proposed 
for remission ; but the same disappointment will be experi- 
enced in every mstance, as long as redundant competition 
exists in the market of labour. 

What then is the remedy? To this I answer, in the spirit 
of the resolutions published by the Select Class, that an 
" immediate, certain, humane, and specific" remedy is to be 
found in the emigration of such of the unemployed labourers 
of this country as are willing to accept the offer, to our North 
American and other colonial possessions, such emigration 
being conducted upon the principles recommended by the 
Emigration Committees, and which I have explained in these 
Lectures. 

With respect to colonization at home, I have often ex- 
pressed my views in the course of these Lectures, and I will 
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merely repeat, that I am most anxions to see an experiment 
made by its advocates, under the sanction of Parliament. 
There can be no doubt of the poaaibility of giving land to 
poor persons, building bouses for them, and maintaining them 
until their land is brought into caltivation, and yields them 
the means of subsistence. All this may be done in England, 
as well as in North America : The question is, which will re- 

3 aire the greater outlay of capital, to effect a given result. I 
o not quarrel with the advocates of home colonization : I 
only ask from them the same treatment, for myself and those 
who think with me, which we are disposed to exercise towards 
them. Instead of stigmatising colonization abroad as cruel 
and impious, let them prove, by actual experiment, the supe- 
rior efficacy and cheapness of colonization at home. As I 
have already said, too much time has already been lost in 
talking and writing : we must now act. 

The necessity of some adequate remedy being immediately 
applied to the sufferings of the poor, is strikingly exhibited 
in a letter which I received in February last, from a very in- 
telligent and benevolent clergyman in Cornwall, and from 
which 1 beg to extract some passages : — 

" The reason why I trouble you now is, because I wish to 
" know if there is any prospect of emigration being pro- 
" moted by the present- Government, and because 1 nave 
" to state, that if this prospect is utterly shut out, we run 
" great risk of disturbance here. The wages are in many 
"cases as low aa Wd. a-day; the streamer's employment 
" hardly produces so much; and Is. 2d. and Is. 4a., rarely 
" Is. 6d., are incidentally paid, I know not in what propor- 
" tions, but so as to occasion extreme misery in this improvi- 
" dent district. Day by day the poor people apply to me all 
" round, and bey that J will help them across the water ; and 
" Ifeel certain that the hopes which I have given them, that 
" they may he assisted, seme even now to keep them quiet. 
## * « * * 

" Great numbers now wish to go ; and as I have, to my 
" own impoverishment, assisted many, a notion has gone 
" abroad that I am appointed to take in emigrants, as they 
" call it, and that I am going with them myself. In plain 
" truth, I should feet myself doing some service to the conn- 
" try, by thus confirming them in their purpose, if it were 
" thought that my presence with such a party were otherwise 
" useful ; and I have no obligation nor attraction here 
" which would make the sacrifice of importance to me. I 
" have endeavoured to help these poor people, with the same 
" kind of success as Sisyphus; and feel that the stone will 
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" crash me to pieces ; while they, poor thmg^, are snak be- 
" low prudence or hope. Yet I am oonBdent that the new 
" morale of America would rouse them, and impress a new 
"character in all that peculiarly belongs to man as a provi- 
" dent creature. There is not a more amiable and kind- 
" hearted race in England, and nothing is wanted but to set 
" them nprig^ irom that utter prostration to which the 
" abused poor laws have reduced them. 

" The; earnestly inquire if there b no hope of assisting 
" th^n to emigrate. I tell them, I hope there is; and it is with 
" some expectati(« that you can inform me of the rumoured 
" purposes of Government, and so assist me to Btrengtbea 
" this hope, and to soothe them accordingly. May Z beg a 
" few lines on this subject ? I have promised to make inquiry, 
" and very many are waiting for the result." 

Before I could answer this letter, a Bill for facilitating 
emigration was brought into Parliament by his Majesty's Go- 
vernment ; and the most furious attacks were made upon it 
by some of the most widely-circulated newspapers of London. 
It was characterised as "a grievous aggravation of iodividual 
suifering, and of the public diflSculties." For the purpose 
of alanning the rich, it was described as harsh " taxation ;" 
and for the purpose of disgusting the poor, it was atigmatised 
as cruel " hanUhment," The measure was declared to foe 
" absolutely atrocious ;" and the *' folly," the " ignorMice," 
and the " intolerable conceit," of those who had projected it, 
were held up to public reprobation. I therefore answered 
the letter which I have quoted, by referring to the debate on 
the Bill, and to these expressions of hostility on the part of 
the Press ; and I concluded in the following words : — 

"The whole case is in the hands of the Lef^latore, or 
" rath«, I would say, of the petite of this country, wiio have 
" to decide whether the terms 'cruelty' and 'atrocity' attach 
" to those who have sacrificed their time, their labour, and 
" their interests to this snbject, or to the commentators who 
" have fmnished those phrases. 

" You may therefore explain to your safiering parishioners, 
" that, unless they, and other parishes similarly circumstanced, 
" eome forward with English frankness and firmness, to peti- 
" tion in favour of this Bill, and leave it not to be doubted 
" with whom they think the charge trf 'atrocity' rests, — this 
" measure may, for aught I know, be d^eated, and the un- 
" ^nployed agricultural labourers in many parts of the country 
" be driven to disastrous and reckless despair." 

"In my fifth Lecture, 1 quoted a paper which had been 
pahliirfied under the title of " The Appeal of an Agricultnial 
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Labourer, on his trial at Salisbury for Machine- breaking, to 
the Justice of bis Judges and hb Country." What answer is 
to be made to the question urged in that Appeal ? — " I am told 
" that ID other countries— ia America — in Canada — in New 
" South Wales, a day-labourer can earn ten times as muck 
" as is necessaiT to maintain him. If so, why am I not al- 
" lowed to go there? True, my poverty prevents my paying 
" the expenses of my passage ; but there is wealth enough in 
-' the country to pay them." Is the labourer to be told in 
answer, that to enable him to go to those countries would 
be an act of cruelty — that it would harrow up the fecliogs — 
in short, that be must remain where he is, and as be is, until 
some means of helping him, other than emigration, can be 
found ? 

With respect to the benefits derived from regulated emi- 
gration by the emigrants themselves, the evidence which I 
have adduced in these Lectures is, I trust, more than sufficient 
to satisfy your minds. I will merely add, that I have this 
day received a letter from a member of this Institution, un- 
known to me, in the following words : — 

" I have been for many years so forcibly impressed with a 
" belief, that emigration and colonization must be attended 
" with benefits and advantages in no way attainable in this 
" country ; and my opinions have been so much strengthened by 
" the excellent arguments which you have advanced upon the 
" subject during your Lectures at the London Mechanics' 
" Institution, that I feel I should ill deserve the name of 
" Englishman, were I to withhold my humble testimony to 
" the truth of your assertions, and neglect to throw into the 
'' scale of argument the little store of incontrovertible facts 
'' in my possession, which might possibly add to your already 
" preponderating side of the question : but, Sir, being an 
" entire stranger to you, not having the pleasure of your 
" acquaintance, not being one of the class assembling with 
" you to consider the subject, but only a member of the In- 
" stitution in common, I feel some apology necessary for this 
" intrusion, which I beg you will accept, assuring you that I 
" have no desire to render myself conspicuous, or to appear 
" as a busy meddler, being only anxious to make known the 
" benefits derived by those who have tried the experiment, 
" and to induce the needy to turn their attention to a propo- 
" fiition or project, the success of which is, to my mind, quite 
" as certain as the continuance of those grievous depriva- 
" tioDS and necessities to which a vast number of our fellow- 
f countrymen are doomed to submit. With this view, then, 
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" I beg to offer you extracts from letters in my possession, 
" which go quite far enough to prove that the iDdividual 
" writers ol them have acquired a degree of confidence and 
" competence, which they could not by any possibility have 
" attained in this country. 

" I conld collect a hnndred letters from colonists and 
" settlers at Graham's, Bathurst, and Salem Towns in South 
" Africa, and some from emigrants in Canada, in none of 
" which is a breath of complaint to be seen : therefore pre- 
" snmiag (bat all are content, I saiisfy myself that an ex- 
" tract from one or two, who have entered more into detail, 
" will be quite sufficient to stimulate the inquiry of those 
" who wish to better their condition, but who cannot by any 
" possibility make it worse." 

To this letter are subjoined extracts from the letters of a 
settler at Graham's Town and another at Montreal, both of 
which detail the comfortable circnm stances of the writers. 
I merely mention this letter, as a specimen of the volunteer 
testimonies, which are from time to time sent to me, of the 
advantages resulting from emigration. Xot with standing, 
however, tbe abundance of evidence on this point, I have 
little doubt of the immediate success of the efforts which are 
employed to defeat tbe Bill now under the consideration of 
Parliament, by which it is proposed to facilitate and regalate 
the emigration of the poor. I have only to repeat, what I 
Giud in a former Lecture, that it is absolutely necessary tbat 
the friends of such a measure should come forward, and unite 
in active opposition to the declamatory violence and mis- 
statements of its enemies. 

In closing these Lectures, I trust that I have produced id 
tbe minds of the members of this Institution, a conviction, 
not arising from any deference paid to my opinion, bnt from 
the exercise of their own judgment, that in the disproportion 
between the supply of labour and the demand for it consists 
the true cause of the depressed condition of the labouring 
population of this country ; and that, until the proportion be- 
tween the supply and the demand shall be corrected, those 
changes which might otherwise be beneficial to them cannot 
be attended with advantage. I hope that I have satisfied 
every person who has followed my statemeots, that thfere is 
no cruelty or injustice in giving facilities of emigration to 
those who desire to receive them. With respect to tax- 
ation and the various topics connected with the distrihutiou 
of revenue, my aim has been, not to justify abuses— not to 
plead for the maintenance of unnecessary establiifaments — 
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not to palliate the erils of taxation and of a national debt — 
bnt to point ont the true character of those evils, and the 
fallacy of the expectations which are commonly cherished of 
obtaininff relief by the mere remission of taxation, — and to 
lead my hearers to examine for themselves individually, and 
with reference to their own position in society, the effects 
which are to be anticipated from any hasty changes in the 
present arrangements of society.* 

I feel confident, that, if the people of this country, 
and especially the operative classes, can be indnced to apply 
their minds dispassionately to the consideration of these sub- 
jects, and to weigh, with an impartial desire of arriving at 
the truth, the various statements and arguments which may 
be presented to their attention, the friends of social order and 
public tranquillity have nothing to fear. Danger is only to 
be apprehended from popular violence, when the people are 
not sufficiently instnicted to discern their real interest, and are 
c<msequently liable to be rendered the tools of the demagogue. 
I have been told that attempts, such as that which I have 
made, to lead the people to the calm investigation of these sub- 
jects, will be useless; that the popular prejudice against those 
who are suspected of aristocratical feelings will present an 
insuperable obstacle to the accomplishment of any good re- 
sult. I have answered, that time will shew whether these 
forebodings are correct or not ; but that, for my own part, I 
do not believe that tbey will be verified. I have confidence 
in the good sense of the people of this country, and believe 
that tbey only require proper information, to induce them to 
reject delusive and dangerous fallacies, and to adopt correct 
and salutary views of truth. I will only add. that the man- 
ner in which these Lectures have been received by the mem- 
bers of the London Mechanics' Institution, has afforded me a 
most gratifying confirmation of this opinion.f 

* See Appendix, Note D. t See Appeodix, Note E. 
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Note A. 



This proposal of personal communicalion under ceTtaiii con- 
ditions has not been accepted by any person during my stay in 
England ; but I am liappy in learning that it is intended by some 
of the members of tlie London Mechanics' Institution to form a 
permanent class for the study of Political Economy. Believing 
thai free and impartial examination of the various questions which 
bear on the condiiiun of the operative portion of the community 
must be useful, and expecting thai the members of the intended 
class will conduct their inquiries in the spirit avowed by (be 
Select Class in their published correspondence, viz. with the 
exclusive desire of pursuing t/ie truth — 1 am disposed (o anticipate 
the most beneficial results from tlieir iiivestigaliona. 

Note B. 

The following extracts from an article on the United States, 
in the Foreign Quarterly Review for January 1831, may serre to 
shew how necessary it is to take into account the prejudices of 
foreign states, when we speculate on the unlimited extensioD of 
our foreign trade, as the consequence of out possessing increased 
focilities of cheap production. 

" It is curious to read the reasons given by the American protii- 
" bitionists for imposing some of the additional duties coulinued in 
" their last tariff. By their previous tariff they bad imposed duties 
" sufficiently high, it was supposed, to prevent the importation of 
" our woollen goods, when their nice calculations were completely 
" upset by lljal politic measure of Mr. Huskisson, which reduced 
" the duty on foreign wool imported into England from 6d. told, or 
" ^ per pound, which of course gave our manufacturers an unlouked 
" for advantage. This was not to be borne. An indignity, it was 
" declared, was put on the republic. Could it be endured, ex- 
" claimed the Transatlantic wiseacres, that our revenue laws should 
" be repealed by an act of the Briliah legislature ? A aimpte and 
" obvious course was suggested by some, that they should Iso 
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" repeal llieir Hutiei on foreign wool, and thus place llie home 
" roanufaclurer on llie same footing with the Brilisli ; but here 
" another difliciilty reourred. The wool-grower must have his pro-' 
" tection as well as ihe maoufacturer ; and would it not be a dia- 
" grace to Ihe country, to allow this protection to be taken away 
" by the act of a foreign nation ? Only one other course remained, 
" which was, to increase the duliea on woollen gooda ; and they 
" were accordingly raised from 45 to 108 per cent. As might 
" naturally be expected, tlir effect of these impolitic prohibitions 
" has been severely felt in Ihe extenBive distress and smuggling 
" which they have occasioned. 

" Mr. M'Vickar, the intelligent Lecturer on Political Economy 
"in Columbia College, says in his introductory Lecture, 'Our 
" population is not only checked, it is actually diminished. 
"Last year there was a falling off of 1,413,000 dollars in iha 
" amount of duties colleoled in this port, equal to a diminished 
" importation of 4,000,000 dollars. Our ship-yards are aban- 
" doned, our ships rotting at the wharves, and our tonnage less 
"tlianit was twenty years ago.' The prohibitive system onca 
" admitted as true, can stop nowhere lilt every trade is subjected 
" to it. The American l|emp-growers asked why they should not 
"be protected as well as Ihe wool-growers, the iron manufac- 
"turers, &c. : Ihe duty on hemp was consequently raised to 
" 13/. 5s. a ton, and after 1831 it is to be 13^ 8#. The conse- 
"quence is, that the manutacture is fast disappearing under the 
"competition of the Russians, wito imported into the United ij tales, 
" in 1819, only 251,356 pounds of cordage, and, in 1 829, 1,848,354 
"pounds; while in four years, ending 1829, t^ie consumption of 
" Ihe Boston cordage milts decreased from 430 tons to 147- But 
" there are other results behind, even worse than this. The ship- 
" oWiters, naturally preferring the untaxed cordage of Russia to the 
" taxed American, send their ships out on the Russian voyage 
" half-rigged, to the hazard of Ihe seamen's lives, for the sake of 
"completing ibeir equipments at St. Petersburg, and bringing 
" back a double supply, thus depriving Ihe revenue or the duty on 
" its consumption ; for, large us is the use of Russian cordage, as 
"staled in the figures given above, it m in fact more than oiie- 
" third greater (ban this, as appears from the Russian accounts or 
" txportatiou to the United Slates. The mode in which the vessels 
" are rigged, explains why Ihe addition does not appear in tlie 
" American revenue accounts. By these various duties on sail- 
" cloth, on hemp, on iron, and, in fact, on every thing that is 
" employed in ahip-buildiug, Mr. Csmbreleng stales, that a pre- 
" mium of neRrly four hundred pounds sterling is enjoyed by an 
" English as compared wilk an American ship-builder in filling 
" out a ship of 500 Ions. Need we then wonder that the ratio 
"of foreign to Anterican tonnage entering American ports has 
" been rapidly increasing ? Tliat of England in partiealar has ad- 
" vanced firom 13| per cent in 1820, to 36^ pet ceat. in 1828, 



" while, under Ifae iysUm of free trade {^ranted them by England, 
" our North American colonies, in spite of Iheir sidkII popultliod, 
" have a greater quantity a( loanage engaged in foreign trade tbao 
" the whole United States." 

Note C. 

In Robton's London Directory for 1831, one thousand two 
hundred and sixty different trades arc enumerated, as carried on 
in (he metropolis. The number of householders named in the 
Directory, as engaged in (lioae trades, is iwenly-live thousand 
eight hundred and thirty. The total number of manufacturing and 
trading eslablishments in London and its vicinity amounts to 
sixty thousand. How many persons are emptoyed in variouii 
ways, in connexiot) with these establishments, cannot be staled 
with precision; but they unquestionably must amount to some 
hundreds of thousands. The advocates of ludden and extensive 
changes in the distribution of revenue would do well to point out 
in detail the manner in which thete hundreds of thousands of 
persons would lind employment in their respective trades, imme- 
diately after a confiscation of funded property. 

Note D. 

In the Appendixes to several of the preceding Lectures, I have 
introduced extracts from Dr. Hamilton's Essay on the Progress of 
Society. The following interesting description of the circum- 
stances attending the growth of a community, from the slate of an 
inconsiderable settlement lo that of a nation, will conclude my 
extracts from that work. Any person who will carefully trace the 
subsequent progress of such a community, will probably find 
occasion to remark the application of many of the principles 
pointed out in these Lectures. 

" It may be useful to take a view of the different measures of 
comfort and enjoyment which arise from the union of mankind 
in small or numerous communilies. 

" In order to treat this subject with perspicuity, we shall consider 
societies of men, as they increase in number, lo be conitiluted in 
several progressive slates; which we will distinguish by the letters 
A. B. C, &c. 

" It is hardly necessary to premise, that we do not consider these 
slates as limited to the precise number and condition mentioned. 
They are not separated from each other by any broad or visible 
line of distinction. Each of them contains an indefinite number 
of gradations, blending into each other, and approaching on one 
band to the highest grade of the class immediately lower, and on 
the other to the lowest grade of the class immediately higher. 

" A. — We begin with considering the case of a very small com- 
munity ; and as it is utmecessary for our preseut purpose to deli- 



neate one which ba> rarelj rxialed, and which affords no instruc- 
tion, we shall tirst lake a view of the state of a few Millers, in a 
countrjr of considerable fertility, who hive some knowledge of 
agricultore and the more commoD mechanic arta, and who pos- 
sess the most common tools and aome maleriala for present use. 
We shall also anppoae thai there is, adjoining to iheir setllemrnt, 
an exlennve tract of unoccupied country, hy which they are 
enabled to extend their boundaries, as their numbers increase, 
without opposition. We suppose them (with an exception or two 
after-mentioned) to have no commercial dealings with any other 
nation ; but we do not exclude them from such iutercourae as may 
allow of emigration, and the introduction of useful arts. At first, 
the settlement may consist of about twenty families; such as is 
represented in the second part of the tale of Robinson Crusoe. 
For their immediate supply of food, they would collect any spon- 
taneous fruita or esculent herhs which the country afforded ; but, 
as these are likely to be insufficient for their maintenance through- 
out the year, tliey would as soon as possible have recourse lo 
agriculture. As they have no labouring cattle, the cultivation of 
the land would be performed by the spade ; and every mail would 
cultivate a portion sufficient for his mainlenance, and that of hii 
family : but as there is no way of disposing of a surplus produce, 
no more corn would be raised llian they required. They might 
vary their food occasionally by catching wild animals and by 
fishing, and would construct weapons and other iinplementi re- 
quired for these purposes. 

" One of their first employmeiits would be lo erect dwellings 
suited lo Ihe climate, of wood or other materials which the coun- 
try supplied, and provide them with the most useful articles of 
household furniture. As their families increased, they would 
enlarge the extent of their cultivated ground. All their time would 
not be required for the labours of agriculture, and a part of it 
would be occupied in rendering Iheir bouses and furniture more 
convenient, and in fabricating clothing from such materials as 
they could command. 

" It is likely that three or four families would have iheir babila- 
lions contiguous, for the sake of society and mutual assistance ; 
bnt the community (supposed to amount to tweniy families) would 
be distributed in several hamlets, so that each person might be 
near to the land which he cultivated. Whatever portion of land 
a man cultivated would become his property, and aho what he 
inclosed for keeping domestic animals, when these were ob- 

" As It would be desirable each should have a sufficient extent of 
contiguous land to be brought into culture when the increase of his 
family required it, the hamlets would be at such a distance as to 
give scope for this extension. To accomplish this, some couven- 
liooal arrangement would be required among all the members of 
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tite lOGietj ; and if (bcT h>d abundance of land, this hooM be 
aceompliibcd without difficall jr. 

" The hamlets would not be so far distant ai to prevent all tlw 
Mlileri from meeling frequently. If the Christian relipon were 
known, the; would conveiM at Bome central place on Sundmj 
for divine worship, when one of the most respectable of ibe society 
would preside ; a house sufficieul to contain the whole coniBimily 
at these meetings, and on other occasioas, would be built. 

" In this small community there is little occasion for division of 
labour, yet it might not be entirely wanting. Some of its mem- 
bers would have superior natural ingenuity or mechanic skill. 
One of them would, most probably, have been bred a carpenter, 
another a blacksmith, another a tnason, or a shoemaker. Each of 
tbcM would furnish what is required from his particular craft lo 
the whole communily, receiving in return such recompense in 
labour or otherwise as the other members could give. There 
would be nu use for money of any kind. There could be few 
grouiids for dissension, and any difference which miglit arise 
. would be decided by the community. We have supposed no 
enemies; but if a risk of invasion was apprehended, it would lead 
lo the training of every adult male lo mililary exercise and the 
use of weapons. 

" Such a community might e^joy a full allowance of the neeeS' 
saries, and a considerable share of the comforli, of life, tfaoi^h 
few of its luxuries. There would be little distinction of station. 
The children of each family would receive such education as the 
parents conld give them at home, and would be put to labour 
when they became fit for it. 

" The occupation of mining is scarcely compatible with so narrow 
a society, yet without iron ihey could do little. We miisl there- 
fore allow them, aTicr their original stock is exhausted, to import 
that article from seme other place, till their nainbers be so mucb 
increased as to put the operations of the tbrge within their reach. 
The other metals Ihey may dispense with till they arrive at thai 

" B. — As in a small society, possessing an extensive tract of land, 
there would be little impediment to eariy marriage from the fear 
of wani of food, or from the demands of luxury, their numbers 
would increase rapidly, end the increase might be accelerated by 
emigration. Let us suppose them increaseil to a thousand fami- 
lies, or five thousand persons, a number auswenng (o one of our 
larger parishes. 

"The most important change in iheir condition would be a fur- 
ther progress in the division of labour. Not only the occupations 
of the carpenter, the blacksmith, the mason, and the shoemaker, 
bul those of the butcher, the tanner, and llie tailor, would be 
exercised by different persons ; and these tradesmen would allot 
iheir whole time, or nearly so, to their respective occupatioDB,' 
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and rKcife Ibelr Tood from tht ngrieullurnl part of tile comniu- 
nily, in recompense for tlieh- servicrs ; wbeieas in the smaller 
aociety the; could only enercise llieir trades in the inlerTals of 
agricnitiiral labour. 

"Seferal Indei woUld nOw he introduced which were not prac- 
tised before. Id enuracrating the few employmenls which might 
in gome measure be leparaieain a very small Community, we did 
not mention that Af the weafer. We consider his lootn as loo 
complex a lUacIiine for that period, go long as it wils not used, 
the maleriali for clothing would consist chiefly of the akJns of 
animitU, or the bark of trees. If any thing resembling cloth wad 
made from the wool of iheir sheep, it would be fabricated by their 
females in the most inartiticiHl manner. They would scarcely 
use a tnacbiite more complex than the distalf or the knitting- 
needle. Now tiie introduction of the spinning-wheel and the loom 
give an important accession to their clothing. The machines used 
by them would be plain and without variety ; yet with these 
defects ihey would furnish a much more comfortable raiment than 
they had before. Wool would be the first material for their webs. 
Flax and cotton, if auiled to tfae climate, would be cultivated and 
manufactured afterwards. 

" The corn-mill is another valuable machine thai may be now in- 
troduced. Formerly their corn was prepared for food by poHuding 
it in a mortar, or some such inariincial manner. The band-miil 
would be the first step of improvement, and would be succeeded 
by the mill driven by water. 

" The ground requisite for the maintenance of a thousand lumi- 
lies, and their flocks and herds, would be of considerable extent ; 
but in a fertile country would not reach to a distance that pre- 
vented them from meeting onee in a week in some central place, 
and their former habits would induce them to do so. A church 
sufReient to contain the number which usually assembietl would 
be built. Respect for the character of the person who presided 
at divine worship and dispensed the ordinances of religion, and 
a sense of the importance of his functions, might induce the 
community to exempt him from other labour, and ass^n him k 
suitable maintenance. 

" The business of a schoolmaster would also become a separate 
employment. At first the duties of the clergyman and the school- 
master might be discharged by the same person. When, from 
the increaseof numbers, these duties became too much fur one 
man, tlie employments would be separated. 

" The increase of numbers would occasion the erection of new 
hamlets, reaching gradually to a greater distance from the ori- 
ginal one in every accessible direction : bat the elder branches of 
each family wonid generally remnin in the first hamlet; and the 
younger branches, when tbris-fam ilia led, would establish new 
ones in the remote parts of the aetllemenl. The church and school 
would have their place in the first hamlet, and most of those who 



exerciied mechBDical eiopkiymeoli would remain in the nme vici- 
nity. Hence a village would ariae, wbicli, besides ibuse employed 
in cultivating tbe adjoining ground, would be iubabited by ihe 
clergyman, the scboolmasler, tbe miller, the carpenter, ibe mason, 
the blacksmitfa, the weaver, the tanner, tbe shoemaker, the but- 
cher, and the baker, and by as many of each of these professions 
as ihe demands of the community required. 

" The separation of employments, however, would not be com- 
plete. Ill parts remote from the village, the inhabitants, though 
chiefly employed ia agriculture, would occasionally do tbe work 
of the carpenter, the mason, and the blacksmith ; and the opera- 
tions of baking, brewing, and dressmaking, would be performed 
in the family, chiefly by the females. This junction of employ- 
luenis takes place, partially, in communities pretty far advanced, 
at a distance from towns. It has not yet entirely ceased in 
some remote districts of Scotland, though it is fast weaiing 
away. 

" For the smaller society we supposed tbe operations of agricul- 
ture performed by manual labour, as that appeared sutficieot in 
their circumstances, and all that was attainable. We may now 
expect them to procure some labouring cuttle by importation or 
olberwise. Though a few of these only were obtuiued at first, 
they would, by proper care, increase rapidly, and supersede 
manual labour in such agricultural operations as they would be 
employed in. The plough, from its superior efficacy, would cou- 
fiue the spade to tbe operations of the garden. These animals, 
bctug also employed for carriages and ridiug, would facilitate 
communication between different parts of tbe settlement. 

"Some other accessions might take place at this stage of society, 
or wfaen it becomes a little more numerous. There are now some 
commodities to exchange, and the retail shopkeeper may become 
a useful member for their distribution. His shop, therefore, finds 
a place in the village. There is not yet much occasion for a cir- 
culating medium, yet money might find its way. Previous to the 
introduction of tbe precious metals, the value of commodities 
would be estimated by reference to a bushel of corn, or some other 
commodity selected for that purpose. 

" In a very small community ibere is not much inequality of cir- 
cumstances. But this insinuates itself, and expands with the 
increase of numbers. Some men consume, almost immediately, 
all that they earn, while others lay up for futurity. There is not 
the same variety of ways for investing savings in the stage of 
society we are now considering, as in a more advanced one, yet 
they are Dot entirely wanting. Tbe increase of flocks and herds 
is one of tbe readiest. The mechanic may acquire more complete 
machinery, and all may acquire better houses and furniture, or lay 
up a share of materials for private use. At the beginuing of the 
seiil«meui, land bad no exchangeable value, as every man had 
access to as much as he could cultivate. Now, though he may 



still have a sufficiency of land by removing to a distance, there are 
many circumstances which render a resilience uear the centre of 
ihe settlemeul desirable ; and a person who has acquired property 
of any bind nay be willinx to give a part, in order to a temporary 
or permanent possession of land in the most eligible part of the 
Aetllemenl. Hence land Ihus situated acquires an exchangeable 
value. It becomes a subject for sate, or may be lei for an annual 
rent. 

" A medical man would now be required, and would find em- 
ployment. As this small community could not contain an establish* 
ment fit to give him the requisite education, lie must be brought 
from some country in a state of further advancement. He will 
exercise jointly the several branches of the profession, — medicine, 
surgery, pharmacy. If he liuve some knowledge of natural his- 
tory, especially geology and miueralogy, he will prove a roost 
useful member of the commutiily. 

" It would be well if, at this period, we could keep clear of the 
ale-house ; but it is not unlikely it may intrude itself into some 
comer of the village. 

" Every enlargement (hat renders society more complex is apt 
lo occasion differences in regard to property, and though it may be 
hoped there would be few or no heinous crimes, yet offences de- 
serving punishment might sometimes be committed. 

" When the community becomes loo numerous to assemble col- 
lectively, it would delegate one or more of its most respectable 
members to exercise the functions of a magistrate, probably for a 
year, or other Umiled time, to be succeeded by others elected in 
the same manner. The duties of these magistrates would be 
within the reach of men of sound understanding and probity. As 
there is no complex system of laws, no special education would be 
required, and there would be no occasion fur the separate pro-, 
fession of a lawyer. The excellent mode of trial by jury is likely 
to be bad recourse to. 

" C. — The community, continuing lo increase, will, in progress 
of time, amount to one Iiundred thousand persons, and occupy an 
extent of territory answering to one of our counties. The division 
of labour will now be carried further. The occupations of the 
blacksmith, the farrier, the nailer, the cutler, the coppersmith, 
the tinman, and the plumber, wilt be exercised by different per- 
sons : so will those of the house-carpenter, the joiuer, the cart- 
wright, the sawyer, and the turner. Other employments will be 
subdivided in the same manner. 

" Another distinction will now take place, Ihsl of roaster and 
journeyman. In a small community, every mechanic is an inde- 
pendent workman : but now, the machinery being more complex, 
and many employmenis being carried on with more advnntage on 
a large scale, they can only be carried on by persons wbo possess 
the requisite capitals, and other tradesmen are obliged to engage 
as Journeymen with such masters. 



" The want of capital ii nol the only circumatance lliat induce! 
Iradrsmen to eugage at jnurneymen. Tliey have generally innte 
certainly of olitaining conilaut employment by doing lo. An 
independent biaekimitli or carpenter might be frequently out of 
work. By engaging with a master in exlensivc business, he it 
^nerally sure of constant employment for a considerable time, 
and be prefers Ibis certainly, lliougb be gives his employment for 
M>mething less. 

" Slill, however, there will be a considerable number of inde- 
pendent workmen in occupations uf a simpler kJod. 

" One of the most valuable improveraeuts which may lake place 
ill Ibis stage uf society, is the forging of melals. The operation* 
of mining, amrlling, and forming the various articles for which 
metals furnish the materials, and constructing the requisite appa* 
ralUB, could not be undertaken till the society became cousideiably 
numerous. The operations of the glaii-house, and the poller's 
kiln, may also be now introduced. 

" Men have now learned to penetrate into the depths of tlie 
earth in search of hidden treasure. Tliey will meet with fossil 
coal, if there be any in the country. 

" Agriculture, in a gmall society, b limited lo the cultivation of 
plants required for food. It will now become more varied, and 
applied to whatever plants contribute in any way lo human com- 
fort. Fruits of various kinds will be raised in the gardens ; vine- 
yards will be planted ; flax, cotton, tobacco, sugar, and coffee will 
be cultivated as the climate suits, and afford the itibabrtants a 
variety of materials for clolhiiig and Inxury. 

" The water-mill, tbrnieriy only used for grinding corn, will now 
be applied lo a variety of purposes. We can hardly yet reach Uie 
steaoi-engine. 

"The extrnt of land which the community now occupies will 
occasion the election of new villages in different places; and the 
original village, increasing gradually, will assume the characler of 
a town. The mare ordinary mechanical employments will be car- 
ried on in every village; but those of a nicer or more intricate kind 
will be confined to the town, or seme appropriate situation. An 
easy communication between the town aud country, that the wares 
of the former may be exchanged for the produce of the latter, will 
be an object of general importance. Highways will be formed, 
bridges built, and in due lime a post-oflice will be estabJithed. A 
prinling-pieHS will be set to work, and u newspaper circulated. 

" The extension of wealth will lead to the introduction of several 
new professions. The jeweller, the watchmaker, the bookseller, 
the milliner will Und employment. Perhaps some of the weailhiesi 
may set up a wheel- carriage. The coachmaker will be ready to 
lend his services. 

"As the church in the town becomes insufficient for the enlarged 
community, and loo dislani from the remote parts of the settlement, 
other churches will be built in the principal villages. Hence the 



flivision of Ifae territory into paritfaee. Wlielher tliey !issum« the 
episcnpalimi or presfayterian form of cliurch government, the mi- 
Millers of the different pariihes irill he connected by «ome common 
bond of discipline aod government: achoois will be opened in the 
villages, and a school of a auperiorkind in Ibe town. 

" D. — In process of time the Inhabitants increase (o a million, 
forming a little kingdom or common wealth. The division of la- 
bour, inequRlity of circumstances, and the introduction of a variety 
of employmetils suliservient to luxury, which had made consiile- 
Table progress in the former stage, will now ba advanced to a higher 
pilch. Steam-engines anil machinery of the most complicated 
hind will be had recourse to; navigable canals end railways con- 
structed ; and the civil engineer added to the list of professional 
men. The former villages vrill be enlarged into towns, and the 
former town will become a capital. 

"The government, whether monarchical, republican, or mined, 
will become more complicated. Local magistrates with limited 
powers will be established in different parts of the country, sub- 
ject to the control of a superior court in the capital. The pro- 
fession of a lawyer becomes a separate one. 

"The imporlant hot equivocal measure of a separation between 
the civil and military states may now be considered as inevitable, 

"la the former stages, the profession of the elegant arts, and those 
subMrvient to luxury, if exercised at all, would remaiu in a feeble 
condition : now they will meet with liberal encouragement, and 
this will kad to improvement, and display of talent. The painter, 
the sculptor, the engraver, aud the archilcct, will acquire disiinc- 
tiou; so will the musician and the actor. A theatre, and other 
places of public amusement, will be opened in the capital; and the 
performers will occasionally visit (he smaller towns, till they be 
supplied by others of their own. 

" A university will be established, where instructions will be 
given in the several lacullies of theology, law, medicine, philoso- 
phy, and classical literature, minutely subdivided into their respec- 



" E. — The state, if the territory be suflicientty extensive, will at 
last become a great nation, perhaps containing ten millions of 
inhabitants. It is foreign from our present design to enter into 
the consideration of the rank which such a nation is likely to 
assume among others : of its treaties, its naval and military exer- 
tions, or even its commercial intercourse with them. We inquire 
into the internal effects of so great an increase of numl>ers, — what 
alterations this would produce on the character and enjoyments of 
the different classes of the society. 

" All the results mentioned under the last head would extend in 
this lo a higher degree. Mechanical iiiiprovemcats in every branch 
would have so ample a range as scarcely to leave any thing more 
lo desire. 

" Inequality of wealth and distinclioa of station, which had been 



gradually nptnding wiili Hie enlargeinent of BOci«ty, will now be- 
come excettive. It is to be feared that the vices which accom- 
pany iuxary would prevail amoag the higher Tanks, and (hat crimes 
would muhiply among (he lower nnea. 

"The metropolis now becomes a large city. It is (he seat of 
government, and the place where the superior courts of judicature 
are held. This fixes the residence of many to it. It is resnrled 
toby the wealthy of every description; most of whom spend a part, 
and some of them the whole, of their time in it, for the sake of (he 
gratification it affords. It is an expensive place, and the wages 
of labour are high ; therefore it is not the seat of much manu- 
facture, but it is filled by Kumbers, whose employments are sub- 
servient (o luxury. It requires a large supply of provisions and 
other articles from the country, some of which are drawn from 
remote parts ; and as it has not an equivalent to give in return, un- 
less it be a place of foreign commerce, these are paid from tba 
revenue of the wealthy inhabitants, from whatever source derived. 

" It is the chief seat of liberal arts, the works of which are exhi- 
bited in its galleries and museum). The manners of poliahed 
society are carried to the highest pitch of refinement; and the 
opportunities of improving conversation, aud easy access to books, 
lead to a diffusion of general knowledge, which, (hough perhaps 
not of the profoundest kind, is both useful and agreeable. 

"The proviocial towns assume the character of cities. Some of 
them become extensive places of manufacture, different branches 
of which are established in them, as convenience or accident 
directs. Heucc an extensive intercourse between different parts 
of the country, and improvements in the highways, the railways, 
the canals, the carriages, the ports. Some of the cities become 
the seats of learning ; others, the occasional residence of the idle 
and the valetudinary." 

Note E. 
I cannot perhaps give a more encouraging proof of the correct- 
ness of the opinions expressed in the concluding paragraph of this 
Lecture, than that which is afforded by the following Resolutions, 
transmitted to me by the Members of the Select Class. 

"London Mechanict' Institution. 



" At a meeting of (he members of the Select Class, formed for 
" the purpose of investigating, under the superintendence of the 
" Right Hon. R. Wilmot HorUin, the causes of the distress 
" existing among the labouring classes in the United Kingdom, 
" and the most efficient remedies for the evil, 

" Present, Mr. Charles Lane, in the Chair, 

[Here follow the names uf ullitr members.] 
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" Till! following Resolutions vere unaniaioualy agreed to : — 

" 1. Thai ibe warmest thanks of the Select Chs» are eminently 
" due, and are hereby given, to the Right Hon. R. Wilmot 
" Hnrlon, for the condescension with which he has devoted bo 
" much of his valuable time to ttieir instruction— for the urbanity 
" and gentlemanly behaviour which he has uniformly displayed at 
" the numerous interviews with which he has favoured them, — 
"end fur the exertions which he has made to communicate to 
" them the results of liis experience on the subjects of Emigration 
" Hud Colonization, and the other important topics submitted to 
" them for discussion. And tlie Class trust that they have met such 
" efforts with becoming respect and deference, while at the same 
" lime they have maintained that independence of mind, which 
" could nlone give any value to the results of their investigations. 

" 2, Thai, although the Class regret the termination of Ifae 
" friendly intercourse which has for several months subsisted be- 
"Iween the Right Honourable Gentleman and themselves, Ihcy 
" cannot but offer their sincere congratulations on his appoint- 
" ment to the elevated situation of Governor of the island of 
" Ceylon — an appointment which they consider equally houour- 
" able to himself and to the enlightened Government which bas 
" so justly appreciated his distinguished talents and the unflinch- 
" ing integrity of his public conduct. 

" 3. That the Select Class, retaining their convictiou that a well- 
" regulated system of Emigration and ColoniKation would alleviate 
" the distress at present existing among the labouring classes in 

" the United Kingdom, hav* derived nmrh nBtisfaclioa from Ihe 

" adoption of the subject by His Majesty's Government, ao far ai 
" the proposed measures partake of the principles advocated for 
" so many years by the Right Hon. R. Wilmot Hurton ; and they 
"trust that, although the sudden dissolution of Parliament has 
" suspended the discussion of this important measure, it wilt be 
" again brought forward under the auspices of Government, and 
" that its able and philanthropic advocate will shortly enjoy the 
" satisfaction of knowing that the great object of his exertions has 
" been accomplished, 

" 4. That, in taking leave of the Right Hon. Gentleman, the 
" Class beg to assure him of their best wishes for the continuance 
" of Ilia health, during the exercise of his official duties in a foreign 
" clime. 

" 5. That the foregoing Resolutions, signed by the members of 

" Ihe Class, be transmitted to the Right Hon. R. Wilmot Horton." 

[Signed by 19 members of the Class.] 

Subsequently to my receiving these Resolutions, I had the 
pleasure of again meeting the members of the Class, together with 
Dr. Birkbeck and several other friends of the London Mechanics' 
Institution. I requested one of the members of the Class (Mr. O, 
G. Ward) to supply me with a written report of some remarks ^' 
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w|iif:h be had made on lliat occasion ; and I now Bubjoiii a cop]' 
of Ihe paper wbicli lie accordingly sent me. 

" In reference to tbe remark of Mr. Horton, that, as tbe Go- 
" Ternment tnuit be ruled by public opinion, it is necessary that 
" sound opinion! (boiild be diBsetninateir among the maas of tbe 
" people, — 1 beg to observe, that it should be recollected that the 
" sphere of opcratioBs, to which persons in our rank of life are 
"confined, is necbsaarily limited; and tbatfConsequently, our efforts 
" must be multiplied, to produce any considerable effect on the 
" public mind. But there is an additional reason (if such was 
" required) why we should. In our individual capacities, endeavour 
*' to disseminate souud and useful principles amongst the persons 
" by wboRi we are more immediately surrounded, conscious that 
" ihey will become fresh centres of dissemination, and increase 
'-' tbe general mass of knowledge on the most important subjects. 
" And, that we should pursue Ibis line of conduct is rendered 
" more necessary by the fact, that there are orators by profession, 
" who have been enabled by (heir lime and talents to gain an 
" injurious aicendency over the minds of the labouring popula- 
" tion, by ascribing all tbe evils under which we labour to the 
" Government under which we live, — and having, by specious 
** arguments, apparently traced tbe cause of our difficulties to 
" our Governors (forgetting tliat, durinj; tbe progress of our de- 
" terioration, we have had rulers of various and even opposite 
" opinions and practice) and gained the applause and approbation 
"oftfaeir hearers, they there leave the Bubj«Gt, «oascious that, 
*' were tliey to follow out the real tendency of iheic urgumenta- 
" tioD, tliey would, in many cases, completely .overthrow Ihe 
" pontioD they had been endeavouring to establish. For myself, 
" I can say, that being a labouriug mechanic, and my whole life 
" having been passed in the workshop amongst artisans of various 
" kiuds, I have found ibal, iu tgo many cases, the minds of that 
" particular cla» have received a bias so positively injurious to 
" themselves and others, if acted upon in some unforeseen emer- 
" gency, as to render it an imperative duly of every friend of his 
" country and bis race to endeavour to counteract its baneful 
" teudeucy. Such is my conviction, from experience gained in 
" the midst of tbe 'lower' ranks of society. Prom this con- 
" viclion has resulted tbe practice I have adopted of endeavouring, 
" on all suitable occasions, to lead the minds of the bbouring po- 
" pulation into a better train of operation, one more beneficial to 
" themselves, and the community of wbidi they are members." 
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